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AN ALEXANDRIAN PROTOTYPE OF MARATHUS? 


In P. Osy. 1011, fol. IV verso, lines 15-27 and fol. IV recto, 
lines 1-16 (= frag. 9 Pf., 174-205) are preserved the frag- 
ments of the third of a series of poems known as the Jambi of 
Callimachus. In spite of the valuable assistance offered by the 
self-styled Aujyyoes,? a careful study of this poem, choliambic in - 
meter and approximately 44 lines long, has been attempted by 
only one scholar, Goffredo Coppola in his “ Cirene, e il nuovo 
Callimaco” (R. Accad. delle scienze dell’ Istituto di Bologna. 
Classe di scienze morali, 19835), pp. 84-86.* The inadequacy of 
Coppola’s interpretation, however, and the interest of the poem 
itself justify further efforts to discover its Tn meaning and 
significance. 


1 Besides familiar abbreviations such as P. Oswy., others employed in 
this article are as follows: A =—Aumyjoes (see below, note 3); Pf. =R. 
Pfeiffer, Callimachi fragmenta nuper reperta (ed. taoi, Bonn, 1923); 
P. 8, I. == Papiri greci e latini (Publicazioni della! società iii i 
Schn. = O. Schneider, Callimachea (Leipzig, 1870). 

* The most recent reading of this papyrus is that presented by E. Lobel 
in Hermes, LXIX (1934), pp. 167-78. 

s“ AIHTHCEIC di poemi di Callimaco” in Papiri della R. Università 
di Milano, I (1987), ed. A. Vogliano, pp. 66-173. At the top of col. VI 
are the words Tr $ Alrlwy KadAcudyou sinyheers. 

* The various discussions of P. Owy. 1011 listed by Pfeiffer in his editio 
maior, p. 29, give no more than a passing glance even at the text of this 
Tambus; reference to the subject matter is limited to Crusius’ brief 
comment (thema Archilocheum ") on vv. 14ff, The notes of Pfeiffer 
are more extensive but inadequate, and have been shown to be unreliable 
by the Arnyjoes which appeared eleven years later. Yet even after the 
publication of the Aijyjoees the poem was generally disregarded. 
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Text or lawsus IIIS 
ERIO qv à[va£] SrodAdov, ġvir ot« Fa 


Jat kai od xdpr’ e| . |.paobe 


TE | Lf Jew 
5 dur 


] .ts aùr érotgoev: 
]vép8e 3e xet[o lba 
Jori 8 oleüpev 
]£ó peréavpazrrat 
10 le dotfe; Xyktjaat 
lv* otvrpades 9 ipi 
“Jexetvos SvOpwros 
]...kat d. .s 


About 15 verses missing 


ees lowy[. ].p Eióbgnov 5 ufrnp 
15 ....].ava. viv ob8% wip évajovoww 
(0. ] xatel booa. .[.].w. A& [o ]vvavrjoos 
«| Sef &oke k.a.. omAÁyxva 
T. Iv & fepats elev [... ] pass Frew 
kal yauBpdy ...o.. .a[.] (Xov 0can. 
90  ..v[..]-.xe. D. ]v xpyyios éxaiBeitsy 
pal ]dpóvgca royaboy Pàéya 
[re kal Geobs &mpyycivra 
].. poxOnpos čéervýpoo . T 
].v pot rotr’ dy jv óvijo|To]v 
25 .lw[.].[.] «luByl By mv «ópqv dvaptarey n 


A 


Ppúyla] rp[òs] abddv 7) roğpes éAkovra 


The text and the apparatus eriticus given here are derived from 
Lobel, op. cit.; the text of the 8uyyge:s which follows is that of Vogliano, 
op. cit. It should be stated here thet the various “ supplements " offered 
in the comments on the text axe not'to be regarded always as an attempt 
to reproduce Callimachus’ own words; their purpose is rather to show 
that the interpretation offered does not go beyond the limits of the 
iambic verse; €or this reason Lobel’s critical commefts are on occasions 
apparently disregarded. 
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"Adw[vliw, aiai tis 0co9, tov &vÜpoxrov 
indepi€ev* vov 0 6 nápyos és potoas 
évevoa’ rovya| p] fjv épaéa 8e. [ . . ]’.ow. 

2. Lobel has a stop after au 

14. Apparently [.]mpev, but the ink has run and perhaps ..pev should 
be written. 

15. . Before ava an upright stroke compatible with 4, », w; after ava 
a narrow letter, v, or e, of which the top is perhaps preserved. 

16. [.].«.Xo: [x] yy odw not suggested by the remains but perhaps 
not to be ruled out. 

17. Perhaps rapa may be read. Of om only specks remain, 

18. iepais corrected from sepas; in the second half of the line ypepas 
is possible, if the appearance of a tailed letter before the presumed p is 
put down to staining, 

19. nftwoe perhaps possible though not suggested by the traces. xa[e] 
possible, Of x only à speck remains. 

25. ]v[ may be another tailed letter. Of g only a speck remains. 

26. Of $p only specks remain. 

29. Apparently 1$ or lé. Apparently not der[y]qow. 


TEXT or THE ATHTHCIC (A, col. VI, 33-40) 


[ [er] 1EZ0* jv, dva dwoAXov, vi obk <Ha 

Karapépherat tov Katpóv ds cAoórov 

35 padrov Ñ áperjs dvra, tov 92 [[rovdel] 
mpo avro? drodéxyerat Os THs evav- 
tias qv torov yvopjms' raperi- 
xóm re, 06 kai Eo DU» Onuóy twa, ws f 
Kexpnpevoy TH<L> üpa< (mpós» mopopóv, v- 

40 nò THS pyTpos màovolw<iy ovorahévra. 

33. ed. pap. 

38. evómuorv pap., corrected by Lobel; cf. Vitelli in Coppola, Cirene, 
p. 84, 4 1; Herter, Jahresb. d. Altertumswiss., CCLV (1987), p. 164; 
Vogliano, P. Univ. Milan., I (1937), p. 134. 

99. wpa wopueuor pap., corrected by Wifstrand and Pohlenz. mopugeco 
Lobel, Sehmid. 


TRANSLATION 


“Lord Apollo, I wish it were (the time) before I was 
born...’ Callimachus criticizes the age as being more interested 
in wealth than in virtue, and he approves of the preceding age 
as being the opposite of the present in its views. He also re- 
proves one Euthydemus for exploiting his youthfwl beauty for 
profit, after being associated with a wealthy man by his mother." 
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TEXTUAL COMMENTARY i 


vv. 1f. Callimachus clearly begins with a hopeless wish that 
he were living at some time before he was born; the time re- 
ferred to must have been defined in v. 2, Here é..paobe must be 
the remains of a verb in the second person plural, and the struc- 
ture of the sentence requires an imperfect tense; a probable 
supplement is éri&Go8e. The subject of this verb is only partially 
preserved in «ai ov; the other part surely preceded xai ov, and 
traces of it may remain in Ja.® I am inclined, therefore, to 
disregard the middle stop read by Lobel and to fill out the line 
60 al re Mobcat kal od kápr éripaobe. This makes satisfactory 
sense, fitting both the 8ufygows and the rest ofthe poem. For the 
combination of the Muses and Apollo, cf. the first verse of Iambus 
XIII (A, col. LX, 32 == frag. 83e Schn., frag. 19 Pi.) : Motoa 
KaAÀat kázoAAov, ols éyà aévdo. 

vv. 6f. lvepüe Sei keofa. immediately recalls the familiar 
verses of Horace, Odes, IIT, 8, 49 £.: aurum inrepertum et sic 
melius situm / cum terra celat; Callimachus wishes that the 
wealth of precious metals, which according to the 8vfygo: he 
regarded with disfavor, had never been brought to light. A 
formula frequently found in such laments is the question, Who 
was responsible for this innovation ?, some comment on the hardi-. 
hood of the innovator, or a wish for his damnation; cf., for 
instance, Callimachus, frag. 85c Schn. (== Catullus, LXVI, 48- 
50); Aratus, Phaenomena, 130-132; Tibullus, I, 4, 59 f£. ; 10, 1; 
IIT, 2, 1 £. ; Propertius, T, 17, 13 £., IL, 6, 27-32 ; Horace, Odes, I, 
3, 9-12.' A question is probably to be seen in v. 6, where the 
sense may have been = - ~ évripov ris adr’ érotycev; followed by 
tls «poros éÉópvfe;] vépÜc Sei xeicbar. Though no claim is made 
that Callimachus’ words are reproduced in this supplement, it 
may be well to point out that such a succession of abrupt ques- 
tions is not alien to the style of Callimachus! Iambi; cf. Iambus 
IV, P. Oxy. 1011, fol. V verso, lines 3-4, fol. V recto, lines 6 
and 9 (= frag. 9 Pf., 220 f., 266, and 269). : 


? Pfeiffer (ed. maior) apparently recognized the diffieulty caused by 
the lack of a plural subject and suggested, with some hesitation, the 
reading époppdc@ar, 

"On ebpágafu and e)peral in general, cf. Fr. Led, Plautinische For- 
schungen (2nd ed., Berlin, 1912), pp. 151-54. 
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vv. 8f. Yearning for the past is followed by a picture of the á 
‘evils of the present. This apparently begins in v. 8, the meaning 
of which is far from obvious; but v. 9 is clear enough (cf. 
dvéotpopay yàp Tyv Conv judy otro, P. Lond. 155 verso, line 30 
and the comments of G. A. Gerhard, Phownix von Kolophon 
[Leipzig, 1909], p. 167) ; in the words of Propertius, II, 8(A), 
7, omnia vertuntur, and, as we shall see from further investiga- 
tion, certe vertuntur amores. oikeŭpev presumably means “ we 
live” or “we conduct ourselves," ? and the mode of conduct is 
hidden in the fragmentary adverb lr. Now aioA(fo is ex- 
plained in the scholia on Theocritus, I, 56 by &raró, and Stepha- 
nus suggests as translations decipere and fraudulenier et dolose 
agere more Áeolum ; if the adverb aioAwrí bore a meaning related 
to this use of the verb, it would be a satisfactory supplement; but ' 
no such use is known to me. j 

v. 10. Here we meet one of the pursuits of the age decried by 
Callimachus. The word Agk5gca, at present found in Liddell and 
Scott under Agkée, to crack, crackle, should rather be assigned 
to Anxdw = dado; Hesychius defines AnxaoPar by wepaivesĝat, 
and Suidas, giving kwépeÜa as the equivalent of Ax«óue8a, cites 
Aristophanes, Thesm, 498 f.: órav páa’ tard rov Ankwpeba / Thy 
véx0';? the form used by Callimachus is given by Photius with 
the interpretation maisai Kai èri roù wAnoidoa TíÜerav; this is 
followed by a reference to Pherecrates (C. 4. F., p. 198, frag. 
177): AgkospueoO' óAqv Tijv vóxra, where the equivalent 8uoi£óp.e0o. 
is given. The ]v of v. 11 is probably the final letter of the verb 
on which Axyxyoa depends. 

vv. lif. A particular class of degenerates is now singled out 
for attack. The pronoun iyi» must refer to the Muses and Apollo, 
who were addressed at the beginning of the poem; it is just pos- 


8 Cf. Euripides, frag. 714, Nauck?: oplxp’ à» Géo kal ka’ djuépav Éxcv/ 
&XuTos olket» waddov Ù wovróv voce»; Euripides, Iph. A. 1507: ërepov 
alwva kal poipay olkýoopev. A usage close to this is found in Isocrates, 
Areop. 53: Thv eddatsorlay édoxluator . . . éx rot cwppaves olkciv; Panath. 
132-3: rovrovs . . . èp drdoas Tais woduTelas Kad@s oixqoetv, kal mpòs o$às 
abToUs Kal mpós robs dAXovs; Span of Horses 47:wodt yap áOXubrepov rapa 
rois abToU ToAÍrais dsruueuévov olketv Ñ wap’ érépois uerockeiv. 

° The reading of MS N here is «wouefa; R has Xqkóue8a corrected by 
a later hand to kweépge8a. According to Hotibius (Fr. Bothe) and van 
Leeuwen, the form Àg«áv or A«keiv should also be restoféd in Aristo- 
phanes, Thesm, 291. 
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sible that they were actually named in v. 12 (Motoot kadai kal 
boi | €, Kelvos GvOpwros), though the repetition of Poife so soon 
after v. 10 is somewhat disquieting. The meaning seems clear, 
however; even those who have been nurtured in the study of 
literature are guilty of some depravity. 

vv. 14-29. The more nearly complete state of the second half 
of the poem is deceptive, in raising hopes which cannot easily 
be realized ; for in vv. 14-23, at least, certainty of interpretation 
is not to be attained. One can be certain, however, that Coppola 
was wrong in suggesting that a marriage contract was discussed 
here;!? nothing was further from Callimachus! mind in this 
poem than marriage. 

vv. 14 f. wip évavovow at first sight recalls two lines in Tambus 
XIII (P. Oxy. 1011, fol. VI verso, 82 f. and fol. VI recto, 18 1. 
== frag. 9 Pf., 3834 f. and 348 f.), where Callimachus points out 
that the best choliambic tradition was derived from Hipponax, 
whose successor he himself claimed to be 3n Iambus I: 


"Edecov 00v wip oí Tà uérpa. uéAXovres 
Tà x«Àà ríkretv py apabas évasovrat. 


But a more satisfactory meaning is obtained in this passage by 
reference to Herodotus, VII, 28l: ÅTOVOCTHTAS 06 és Aakeĝaipova 
ó *Apworédypos dvedds rc exe kal åtiuinv’ sáoxov 08 roidde jripwro- 
obre of wtp ovddels évave Zarapruyréov oUre SteAéyero, GvetOds re elye 6 
rptoas ’Apirrédnuos xadeduevos. To give a light to one’s neighbors 
was a sacred duty, except in the case of drio. Thus, so far as 
Euthydemus and his mother are concerned, Callimachus is dripos; 
perhaps they treated him as the Spartans treated the “ runaway ” 
and would not even speak to him. With this interpretation we 
may assume that the preceding lines described the severance of 
relations between Callimachus and Euthydemus and the associa- 
tion of Euthydemus with the wealthy man mentioned in the 
óbjygots ; the sense of the immediately preceding verses may be 
expressed: dd” Zuéev (or vv Movoéwy) yàp Eb0/0nuov 5 pyrnp / 
&miyy, ava viv ob8& mip évatovory. 

vv. 16-94. This is the least intelligible part of the poem. The 
general outlines of the picture are reasonably clear; it represents 
a meeting, E in the past, between Callimachus and Euthy- 


10 Coppola, V. cit., pp. 85£. Equally wrong is his view that Euthy- 
demus is the ber in the latter part of the poem. 
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demus, the giving of a pledge, and the subsequent breaking of 
the pledge, because the young man, like the rest of the age, is 
godless. But the details are not easy to discern, and any attempt 
to reconstruct them must be highly speculative. 

vv. 16f. The sense may have been: Ore yaip’ éfyca TO Kado 
cwavrücas / Tv Šeky wre. 

vv. 17 f. The reading accepted by Lobel as a possibility, mapà 
exAáyxva, hardly clarifies the situation. If some solemn pledge 
were made over the entrails of a sacrificial victim, one would 
expect rather èri or possibly xará, On the other hand, if orAdyyva 
is used as a synonym for xapdia,** we may suggest, in view of the 
uncertainty of the text, some reading such as kår pà orddyxva / 
réproy ; kai Tapa oràdyyxva is metrically unsatisfactory. 

v. 19. See app. crit. 

vv. 20-24. The account of the meeting and the pledge seems to 
have ended in v. 19. The following verses apparently indicate 
Callimachus’ credulous acceptance of the young man’s promise, 
his high hopes, and his disappointment at Huthydemus’ defection. 
In the translation offered below it is assumed that the trouble- 
some word drpyyetvrac—for which Housman suggested årpn- 
yeuvras as at least offering “ good Greek” and having a mean- 
ing ?—Àis an otherwise undocumented use of the middle voice. 
For the meaning of éÉekvguoce we must refer to Hesychius, who 
defines éexvnualy by eepOapy. 

If the above conjectures be admitted, the sense of the passage 
may then be expressed: 


öre] xaip’ Epyoa [79] k[a]1A ovvavrjcas 
vp] 9e£3y Boxe k[&]v e| pà] ordAdyyva 
réprw |v èv icpais eizev ")uépaus Tjkew 

e Kai yaprBpov |3&t ]o| ec «lai (Xov Béchar” 
kaya 767°, Gawep| kpyyóos eradedOny, 
hoOnv re kå | dpóvgoa toyaboy BrAepar. 
GAN eboeBés | re kai coss &mpyyeivrat 


11 Cf, Theocritus, VII, 99: watdds brò orddyxveow exe róðov; Moschus, 
I, 17: érè omddyxvors 88 KaOnrat (sc. “Epws). 

120, 0. IV (1910), p. 119. Whatever the quality of the Greek may 
be, the meaning given by dávpwye)vras is unsuitable; Epicurean in- 
souciance on the part of the gods does not harmonize with the general 
tone of the poem. 
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ol viv: 6 8' oov] pdxOnpos eEexvipwce 
Tà mará’ vily pot KTÀ. 


vv. 24-29. These verses offer little difficulty. The moral 
Callimachus draws from his experience with Euthydemus is that 
he might well be employed in other callings than that of poet or 
teacher. But that cannot be; he has made literature his calling, 
foolish as that may be. 

v. 29. movyàp Ñv čpača 8e| irv |ýow seems to be the only possible 
reading, in spite of Lobel’s objection to 3emwjee, particularly in 
view of the fact that Callimachus clearly quotes a proverb found 
in Macarius (Paroemtographs, IL, 171) : "Hv ris éuace palav raórqv 
Kai éoftérw. It would be difficult to find a reading which gave 
a more satisfactory meaning to the text: Callimachus has made 
literature his life work; having made his bed he must lie on it. 


TRANSLATION 


“ Lord Apollo, I wish I were living at a time before I was born 
(when) you and (the Muses) were held in high esteem. (Desire 
, for wealth did not then ruin men’s lives.) Who was it that 
` caused (gold) to be (so highly prized? Who first brought it 
forth from the earth?) It ought still to be buried below. But 
(now) our life is characterized by (deceit); our whole life has 
been perverted. Ah, Phoebus! sexual indulgence (is what men 
prefer;) and he who was nurtured in your midst (Fair Muses 
and Apollo,) even he (has succumbed to the vices of this age) 
... For Euthydemus’ mother, (Lord Apollo, has taken him 
away from me;) they pay no heed to me now at all. (When) I 
met the (fair young man) and said, ‘How do you do?’ to him, 
he gave me his right hand and then, to my heart’s delight, assured 
me he had come at the best of times, and (thought fit) tq regard 
me as his friend, almost as one of the family. (Then I, who) 
had been well brought up, (was pleased and) was minded to look 
for good luck. (But people nowadays) have no regard for 
(sanctity) or the gods; (at any rate,) the wretch broke (his 
promise. Now) the best thing for me would-be to toss my head 
in the worship of Cybele to the accompaniment of the Phrygian 
flute and, wearing a long, trailing robe, to ery in lament for the 
mortal Adonis, ‘ Alas, for the goddess!’ But, as it happens, my 
inclinations*were towards literature; so I shall (eat) the loaf 
which I have kneaded.” 


* 
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Whether the conjectural details be accepted or not, it is surely 
obvious that the Third lambus is more than a diatribe against 
aigxpoképOóeia, There are, naturally, points of similarity with 
such Hellenistic work as that of the author of P. Lond. 155 
verso, P. Bodl. ms. gr. class. f. 1 (P), and P. Heid. 310, 1-78, 
but there is also a personal element in the Callimachus poem 
which is lacking in the others. We may enjoy a richer apprecia- 
tion of this element in the poem by a brief reference to some 
other works of Callimachus—three epigrams and Iambus V. 

Of the epigrams no. X XVIII (Wilam.) is interesting in com- 
bining, as does Iambus III, the themes of literature and faithless 
friend : 

"ExOaípo rò roinpa 76 kukAuóv, o006 KeAcdPur 
xaípo tis roAAovs abe kal 0e pépet, 

pacd Kai vepídovrov épáp.evoy, ob8?- dard. kpijvqs 
miva’ cikxatyo ravra rà Sypdota. 

Avoavin où 06 vargi kaÀós KadOs-——GAAG qpiv eireiv 
roUro gadis, Hyo yoi tis f Ados exer.’ 14 


If any autobiographical value is to be placed on these epigrams, 


we may see the causes of Callimachus’ inability to hold his friends | 


in Hp, XLVI (Wilam.): 


‘Qs dyabay TloAvdapos dveipero ràv émaoidáv 
ropapevy’ vai Tay, otk dyabys 0 K«AXoxp* 
[i T ^ » /, Z 
ai Motoa: roy épora, karurxvaivorru Pidurme: 
T ` 7 Z e ? 
7| TraVaKEs TaYTWY Qáppakoy à opia. 
de / > So» / > ` , 
TOUTO, doxéw, xà Mos éxe, póvov és 7a rovypá 
> , 3 / ` f , 
vóyaÜóv* éxkómTe, tay diAóTa(00, vócov. 
of ápiy + xákacràs adeidea morróy "Epora 
- r Fa 
Tour’ emat f Kelpev Ta mTEepà arauOdpuov, 
23 € 3 / / 4 2 t * > HF 
otd’ 0coy ürrápayóv ru Sedoixapes’* ai yàp érudat 
oiko TO xaAerà Tpadparos aphorepat. 


Perhaps a reminiscence of his earlier, leaner days as schoolmaster, 
if it is not an actual document of that period, this epigram shows 


13 0f. G. A. Gerhard, Phoiwie von Kolophon (Leipzig, 1909), and 
A. D. Knox,. The First Greek Anthologist (Cambridge, 1923). 

24 For this type of poem, cf. Theognis 579-84 (éx@alpw kakóv dvüpa . . . 
579; éx0aipe è ywwaixa mepiópouov . . . 581), and Anth. Pal. V, 10 
(éxGaipw tov "Epwra ...) ascribed to Alcaeus, 


Ps 


- 
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us Callimachus seeking to reconcile himself to such disappoint- 
ments as he experienced with Lysanias and others. That his. 
eure was far from & panacea, however, may be gathered from Jp. 
XXXII (Wilam.) : 


, / 
OTS’ drt por tAOdTOV Keveal yépes, GAAG Mévorse 
* , ` f 3 xy * 7 
pn A€ye mpôs Xapirev rovpoy Ovetpoy pol. 
> Z * ~ * x» Z * 3 ? 
dÀyéo ryv da mavròs Eros Tobe piKpoyv akovwy" 
` Fa m * ~ r ? 
vat pide, TOV Tapa Gov TOUT’ avepacToTaToOV. 


The Fifth Iambus (second of three—nos. IIT, V, and IX— 
which deal with waidixds épes) is of such interest as to justify a 
brief digression. From the 8upyyois (A, col. VII, 19-24) we learn 
that Callimachus attacked a sehoolmaster— Apollonius or Cleon 
by name—for his shameful treatment of certain pupils. Cal- 
limachus made his attack “in the guise of a well-wisher (èv 78« 
ebvolas)." This phrase in the 8ujygois—one of the rare instances 
in which the ówyygrüs catches the spirit of the poem he sum- 
marizes—leads one to look for irony in the fragments of the poem 
preserved; $ and we meet it in the very first verse: à $eve— 
oupBovdn yàp év rt TOy ipõv. For the words cupBovady «rà. reflect 
a proverbial expression found several times in Greek literature; 
it is surely more than mere coincidence that three familiar. pas- 
sages in which the proverb occurs refer to the rearing and 
education of young men," 

In the light of these poems we are better able to estimate 
Callimachus! attitude to alcypoxépdeca in Iambus TIT. Here is no 
moralist speaking; Callimachus has no objections to wealth as 
such; it is his own lack of it that inspires his complaints, a lack 
which, he perhaps implies in vv. 24-28, deprives him of his desires 


88 effectively as if he were as incapacitated as Attis. But experi- 
.* 


18 On this Oujyygs:, cf. J. Stroux, “ ET aus Kallimachos,” 
Philol., LXXXIX (1934), pp. 314-19. 
16 P. Ryl. 485, 4-10 (beginning of the poem); P. S. I. 1216, 12-78 


. (sadly mutilated fragments of the whole poem). It is clear from: the 


, Onyyns:s that Callimachus did not specifically name his victim in the 


poem. This suggests that the name Euthydemus may have been a 
pseudonym; we recall that Bivens ô xadéds was a devoted follower of 
Socrates, t 

17 Plato, Theages 122 B (AXéyeral ye cupBovAy lepóv xpüua eivat); Ep. 
V, 321 C (&evoity kal lepay cvufovMj» Aeyoudyyny cusBoureverr) ; Lucian, 
Rhet. Praec., ] (lepév re xpa ray ia ia ovcar). 
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ence or reason has taught him a certain philosophic detachment ; 
this is what he must expect from being a poet or teacher, and he 
may just as well accept it as rebel.*® 

The significance of the Third Iambus is not ies by its 
immediate interpretation. There is an unusual similarity 
between the circumstances of this poem and those of Tibullus, 
I, 9. There, as here, the poet has been deserted by a young 
associate in fdvor of a wealthy seducer, and the experience 
inspires Tibullus to curse the venality of the age. The punish- 
ment of impotence or inability to satisfy his desires is now, 
however, diverted from the poet himself and uttered as a curse 
on the seducer (vv. 53-56, 73 f.). The most important divergence 
lies in the presence in Callimachus of the familiar figure, the 
lena, Kuthydemus’ mother, for whom there is no counterpart in 
` the Tibullus elegy. : 

"The links between Callimachus and Tibullus are yet stronger. 
Tibullus, I, 9 is naturally closely connected with two other 
Marathus poems, I, 4 and I, 8, in the former of which we find 
other resemblances to Iambus III. The superior virtues of poetry 
and the poet’s criticism of those who reject it for wealth are 
expressed in vv. 61-70, where Smith, op. cit. (see note 18), p 
281, comments: “the ancient theme of the glory of poetry and 
the superiority of the poet ... when we reach the elegy is 
specialized as poetry versus gifts, 1. e. as the poet versus his rival 
the dives amator. .. ." The poem under discussion shows us 
that the theme was developed in its "specialized" form two 
hundred years and more before Roman elegy. Again, the motive 
of physical incapacity also appears, but this time it is a curse 


18 Contrast the attitude of Tjpullus when his poems fail to satisfy 
Nemesis (II, 4, 13-15, 19 f.) : 
nec prosunt elegi nec carminis auctor Apolld 
illa cava pretium flagitat usque manu. 
ite proeul, Musae, si non prodestis amanti: 


ad dominam faciles &ditus per carmina quaero: 
ite proeul, Musae, si nihil ista valent. 
Callimachus certainly would not be “obliged to resort to murder and 
erime or, worse yet, sacrilege” (K. F. Smith, The Elegies of Albius 
Tibullus [New York, 1913], p. 430, on TI, 4, 21 1f.) ; nor would he be 
reduced to the desperate, suicidal state of Tibullus, IT, 4,°55 ff. 
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levelled against those who reject poetry, and the resemblance 
to Callimachus! words is even closer than that found im the 
corresponding verses of Tibullus, I, 9. Cf. @púya wpds abAóv of 
lambus III, 26 with et secet ad Phrygios vilia membra modos, 
Tibullus, I, 4, 70. 

As one contemplates these similarities, a further consideration 
presents itself. In the fourth elegy of Tibullus’ first book the 
poet stands before a crude statue of Priapus and receives advice; 
the god acts as a.praeceptor amoris. Now in Iambus IX, one 
of those dealing with «eius 6£pos,;? Callimachus depicts an 
erast of a certain Philetadas standing before an ithyphallic herm 
in a palaestra frequented by Philetadas and asking if the herm's 
peculiar physieal condition is due to the frequent sight of the 
beauty of Philetadas. After a denial of this suggestion the herm 
declares that his shape may be acceunted for by a pvorixòs Aóyos, 
presumably a discussion of his connection with the Cabiri.** 
Here, as in Tibullus, I, 4, the statue gives instruction—not in the 
matter of love, it is true, but none the less as a praeceptor of 
sorts.?? But the parallelism does not end here. At the end of 
the Roman elegy there is a sudden, mischievous twist; in the 
! words of Smith, op. cit., p. 287, on I, 4, 73 £., “the best effect of 
the piece [is] the surprise in the last four lines”; it is a case 
of “physician, heal thyself ” (ibid., p. 286). And this is true 
also of the Ninth Iambus ; on the completion of his pvorikòs Aóyos 
the herm turns on his questioner and, in the words of the 9ujygots, 


49 Of. Ovid, Ibis 453-56: 
attonitusque seces, ut quos Cybeleia mater 
incitat ad Phrygios vilia membra modos. 
deque viro fias nec femina nec vir ut Attis, 
et quatias molli tympana rauca manu. 


Here we have a clear reminiscence of Tibullus combined with’ resem- 
blances to Callimachus, lamb. III, 24-28. Since Callimachus was not 
averse to repetition of his own words and themes, this passage in the 
Ibis may be fully Callimachean and may also favor the supposition that 
Tibullus was influenced by Callimachus. 

20 Known only from the dejyyows (^, col. VIII, 33-40) ; the lemma reads 
‘Eppa, Tl Tot TÒ veUpov, © *yervetóAa. 

* Of, Herodotus, II, 51; Dionysiodorus in the Schol. to Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon., I, 917. The Lemnian Casmilus was later identified with 
Hermes. 

22? Perhaps Iambus V represents another modification of the praeceptor . 


motive. 
t 
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éri kakQ 88 (sc. pyoiv) abróv duXdv tov Gurábav. One is tempted 
to quote Smith yet once more: “ The satire of course lies in the 
~ contrast between the assumed importance of the teacher and the . 
real insignificance of his theme” (op. cit., p. 288, on I, 4, 79 1.). 
Felix Jacoby, the Tibullian “ separatist,” in a brief discussion 
of this Marathus poem ?? illustrates his belief that the poems of 
Tibullus are in general little more than a gifted amateur's hodge- 
podge of borrowed motives by the statement: “ I. 4 zerfällt in 
.zwei Teile von sehr ungleicher Lange, deren zweiter mit seiner 
Beziehung auf des Dichters eigene Liebeschmerzen die ganze 
Elegie aus einer objektiv erzühlenden zu einer subjektiven 
macht.” He further asserted that parts I (vv. 1-74) and II (vv. 
75-84) had no original connection; the second of these sections, 
moreover, contains an adaptation of Callimachus, frag. 11 
Schn.;?* this has been skillfully combined with an elaboration 
ofa ' Hellenistic IIpudreov (vv. 1-74). In this reference to 
Callimachus Jacoby was perhaps nearer the mark than he 
realized ; is it not possible that the skillfulness of the combination 
he oe of is due In some measure to the fact that Tibullus 
already knew of a poem, Callimachus Ninth Iambüs, which was 
marked by a similarly humorous use of the dapocddéxyrov? 
Returning to the Third Iambus we note that it combines 
criticism of Callimachus! contemporaries with a purely personal 
complaint about the defection of Huthydemus. Censure of the 
modern or Iron age, of its degeneracy and greed, and an expres- 
sion of one’s preference for some earlier, primitive age are, of 
course, commonplaces in ancient literature from the time of 
Hesiod on. An interesting example of Hellenistic date in elegiac 
meter is preserved in fragmentary state in P. Oxy. 14 (cf. J. U. 
Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford, 1925], pp. 130 £.). 
Between the treatment of the theme in Greek works hitherto 
known, however, and that of many of the Latin instances there 
is a significant difference, the linking of the criticism of the 


?? Rh. Mus., LXV (1910), pp. 56-60. 
24 *yupáake: 5& yépwy keivos édadpdrepor: 
Kovpo. roy dtrdovoty, édy dé pv ola yorğa 
xetpos én’ olxelny Gxpis dyovet bpm. 
28 Jacoby, op. cit. (see note 23), p. 58: “ Diese rama: von Pri- 
apeion und RRIHRAONOUS ist, wie gesagt, nicht ungeschickt ,. ." Cf. also 
op. cit, p. 42. 
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modern age or its corollary, praise of simple rustic life, with an 
erotic theme. It is true that M. Pohlenz in his essay, “ Die 
hellenistische Poesie und die Philosophie? (Xdpires Friedrich 
Leo | Berlin, 1905], p. 105) made the bold statement: “ Unter 
seinen (sc. Theokrits) Freunden werden die meisten wohl wie 
Lykidas verstanden haben, das bukolische Kostüm, die Freude 
am Landleben mit der Erotik zu verbinden." But this assertion 
is presumably based in part on the thesis which he tried to 
establish, that Philetas wrote elegiac compositions of a subjective 
erotie and idyllie nature. Somewhat unfortunate, therefore, 
for Pohlenz theory—which had and has no extant compositions 
to substantiate it—is the fact that the first documents discovered 
which in any way satisfy his requirements and which undoubtedly 
resemble Roman elegy should be among the Tambi of Callimachus 
and should serve to make his hypéthesis unnecessary.?? 

In this paper an effort has been made to interpret a poem, of 
Callimachus hitherto practically unknown and to indicate to some 
extent its place in the tradition of Hellenistic and Roman litera- : 
ture. 'lhere has been no desire to depreciate the inventive genius 
of Tibullus, though certain relationships between the Alexandrian 
poet and the elegist have been discussed ; the “ Quellenforschung ” 
method of literary criticism does not commend itself highly to 
the writer, if its sole purpose is destructive." The purpose has 


` *9 Tt is necessary also to modify Pohlenz’ estimate of Callimachus, 
op. cit, p. 107: “Denn so gross Kallimachos als Dichter ist, in dem 
Urteil éngenio non valet, arte valet ist doch das Kérnchen Wahrheit 
enthalten, dass er nie seine subjektiven Empfindungen frei ausstrémen 
lüsst, sondern stets bewusst in die Form bringt, die ihm durch die 
Gesetze seiner Ästhetik diktiert wird. Er will ja der bdpordérys sein, 
der pefu 'Apx(Noxos (223) ist ihm verhasst. Nichts ist bezeichnender 
für ihn als das Epigramm." e 

?' Certain parallels may perhaps be drawn between verses in Tibullus' 
Marathus poems and parts of Iambi III, V, and IX. In Tibullus, I, 9-— 
from v, 11 of which we might well derive a caption for Iambus III 
(muneribus meus est captus puer) -—, v. 31, at non ego fallere doctus, 
resembles Iambus III, 20, xpyyiws éradedOnv; the tone of vv. 31 f., tune 
mihi wrabas, etc. resembles that of Iambus III, 17-19 (ef. also Tibullus, 
I, 9, 1f.). The words at te poena manet (Tibullus, I, 8, 77) recall 
P. S.I. 1216, line 32 (Iambus V), ðs & &v ce Swi XáBow and Tibullus, 
I, 4, 83 Í., Parce, puer, quaeso, ne turpis fabula fiam, / cum mea ridebunt 
vana magisterio, suggests P. S.I. 1216, line 40 (Jambus V), à, wá pe 
roijons éw. We may perhaps compare the wish, tunc mihi vita foret 
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been rather to demonstrate that in early Hellenistic literature 
there were poems corresponding closely to at least some Roman 
elegies both in tone and content, but differing in form; the 
similarity between Iambus III and Tibullus, I, 9 cannot be 
denied, and’ it is possible that Tibullus was acquainted with 
Iambi V and LX or with the tradition which they represent. 
Now Callimachus had clear views on poetic theory— clear to 
himself if not to us—and, though we may not arbitrarily assume 
that Callimachus views would be fully shared by the Alex- 
andrians, his practice in these, our only extant pertinent com- 
positions, must be of great significance. The Alexandrian poet 
apparently regarded longer elegiac forms as an unsuitable 
vehicle for the expression of personal emotion; he could expand 
the dedicatory distich into a brief poem in elegiae meter (Ep. 
V, Wilam.) and yet further iftto an aetiological narrative elegy 
(Coma Berenices) ; but for the expansion of the short elegy that 
revealed his innermost emotions the form he chose was iambic. 

We may agree, then, with the final statement in Pohlenz’ essay 
(see above, p. 14): “Es wire ganz unverständlich, wenn die 
hellenistische Poesie, die sich der Philosophie ebenbiirtig fühlt, 
kein Organ gefunden hätte, ihre subjektiven Gefühle und Lebens- 
anschauungen direkt zum Ausdruck zu bringen"; but we are 
not compelled to accept his suggestion that elegy was the medium 
chosen.?* 


CHRISTOPHER M. Dawson. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


(Tibullus, T, 10, 11), so often discussed by editors, with the first verse 
of Iambus III, e0 jv, vag Swoddov, ple obk Ha. Finally the proverb- 
like endings of Tibullus, I, 2 and I, 5 resemble the final verse of Iambus 
IIT. e i 

*8 Cf. op. cit, p. 106: “ Wir müssen an alte hellenistische Gedichte 
denken. Und da kann nur die Elegie in Frage kommen. Diese ist das 
Organ, durch das Manner wie Mimnermos und Solon ganz subjektiv 
ihr Lebensideal aussprechen, so subjektiv, dass persönliche Polemik 
zugelassen wird.” And further, p. 107: “man wird den vorhin gezogenen 
Schluss nicht von vornherein ablehnen dürfen, dass es vor Theokrit , 
Elegieen gegeben hat, in denen ... ein subjektives Lebensideal ent- 
wickelt wurde.” The discovery of the significance of Callimachus’ 
Third lambus also may render less necessary such comments as that of 
Pohlenz, p. 106, n. 2; "'Streng genommen elegisch’ nennt Heinze den 
Stoff von [Horaz'] ep. 2. Die jambische Form wurde durch den Schluss 
nótig." 


THE TEXT AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
THEODOSIAN CODE 7, 20, 2: 


The sole witness for the text of this constitution is the manu- 
script R, the evidence of which is exceptionally reliable, in spite 
of numerous faults, most of which are slight, characteristic of 
manuscripts of its period and easily emendable.? 

The text as found in R, and transcribed line for line of the 
MS, is as follows: : 


74 verso 


1. Id. Av Cum introisset Principia et salutatus esset a prae- 
2. fectis et Tribunis et viris Eminentissimis, adelamatü 
9. est, * Auguste Constantine, Dii te nobis serven. Vestra 
4. salus nostra salus. Vere dicimus, iurati dicimus." Aduna- 
5. ii Veterani exclamaverunt: “ Constantine Allg. quo nos 
6. Veteranos factos si nullam Indulgentiam habemus?" 
7. Constantinus A. dixit: “ Magis magisq. Conveteranis 
8. meis beatitudinem augere debeo quam minuere." Vic- 
9. turinus Veteranus dixit: “ Munerib. et onerib. uni- 
10. versis locis conveniri non sina*mur." Constantinus 
11. A, dixit: “ Apertius indica quae sunt maxime Munera 
12. quae vos contumaciter gravant." Universi Vete- 
13. rani dixerunt: “ Ipse prspicis? scilicet." Consta- 
14. tinus A, dixit: “Jam nune Munificentia Mea omnib. 
15. Veteranis id. esse coneessum perspicuum sit. Ne 
16. quis eorum nullo munere civili neq. in operib. pu- 
17. blicis conveniatur, neq. in nulla conlatione, neque 


' 5 recto 


18. a magistratib. neq. vectigalib. In quib. eumq. Nun- 
19. dinis interfuerint nulla Proponenda dare debebunt. 


1 For bibliography see Clyde Pharr, “ Text and Interpretation of the 
Theodosian Code 6, 4, 21," in A. J. P., LXVI (1945), pp. 50-58, especially 
notes 1 and 3. ' 

2 The author is preparing a full description of this manuscript and 
a list of its various characteristics that are essential for any sound 
textual studies. The only systematic account that has ever been pre- 
pared is that of Mommsen on pp. exlii-clii of his edition. Mommsen’s 
treatment is entirely inadequate, since he has omitted many impor- 
tant features, and he has made a number of demonstrably incorrect 
statements. * 

? Corrected, possibly by the same hand, to perspicis. 
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20. Publieanis quoq., ut solent agentib. superconpelle- 

91. re ab his Veteranis amoveantur. Quiete postu labo- 
22. res suos perenniter perfruantur. Fisco Nostro quo- 
23. q. eadem Epistula interdiximus ut nullum omnino 

24, ex his inquietaret, sed liceat eius emere et vindere 

25. ut integra Beneficia eorum sub saeculi nostri otio 

26. et pace perfruantur, et eorum senectus quiete pos 

27. labores perfruatur. Filios quoq. eorum defendant 

28. decertationes quae in patris persona fuerunt, quos- 

29. q. optamus florescere sollicitius, ne si contumaces 

80. secundum eosdem Veteranos conprobari potuerint 

381. decimentur his Sententiis, cum Praesidali Officio 

82. adiungentur probabilius Jussionem Meam. Cura- 

33. bunt ergo Stationarii milites euiusq. loci Cohortis 

94. et parentes eorum desperationem et ad Sanetimonià 
85. Conspectus Mei sine ulla deliberatione remittere, ut sint 
36. salvi cum SENUAS consgcuntur poenas Indulgentiae. 
37. Dat. Kal. Mart. in Civitate Velovocorum Constantino 
88. Aug. vi. et Constantio Caes. Conss." 


This text is fundamentally sound. "There is one corruption, 
SENUAS 36, but it apparently represents an unimportant word 
or words, since the passage makes good sense even though 
SENUAS be omitted, and apparently this corruption can be 
satisfactorily corrected by a very slight emendation. The other 
necessary changes are so slight and of such a character that 
similar modifications are ‘regularly and systematically made by 
editors of manuscripts, who do not think of such changes as 
emendations. They fall within large, well recognized groups of 
orthographic variations, found throughout most manuscripts of 
this and later periods, and they are fairly common to the great 
majority of Latin manuscripts. The difficulties found in this 
passage are primarily those of interpretation, rather than of | 
text. A% in most such cases, the first task of the critic is to 
interpret the text as it stands, resorting to emendation as little 
as possible and only when all else fails. 

A few key words in this passage have been misunderstood. 
Some of these words are technical and all of them are highly 
specialized in meaning. If these words are properly interpreted 
the passage makes good clear sense, without any emendation. 
These words are Indulgentia 6 and 86, dectmentur 31, Sententits 
81, and desperationem 34. In addition it is important to ob- 
serve the technical echoes in Munificentia 14, Epistula 23, Bene- 
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ficia 25 and lussione 82.5 A second difficulty in the under- 
Standing of this passage.arose from the slightly incorrect and 
relatively unimportant reading perfruantur 26. 

The heart of the trouble is found in 29-36. Thus Gotho- 
fredus * says of this passage: “ Atenim insanabilia ista videntur 
“ne si contumaces, etc.” In his notes to the passage Gotho- 
fredus says: “Sententiae sequentes (quae a Cod. Just. absunt) 
gsi quae hoc Codice, corruptissimae et obscurissimae.... Et hoc 
quidem caput, si quod aliud, foedissime depravatum et concla- 
matum est. ... Sed verba quae sequuntur inemendatissima 
sunt. ' Ut sint salvi etc.” Gothofredus then proceeds to emend 
the text as follows: 23 interdicumus; 26 'perferantur; 28-29 
eosque, vel quos et, vel quasque (decertationes), vel ut quos; 29 
solito citius; nam si; 82 pro Iussione mea, vel probabilius iusta 
lussionem Meam; 34 et parentes eorum, et desperationem, vel 
explorantes eorum desperationem eos ad; 91 decimo aetatis 
sextoque; 85-86 ut si sint salvi consonas consequantur poenas 
indulgentiae. 

Beck? reads: 16 ullo; l7 ulla; 26 permaneani, aut simile 
quid; 32 per Iussionem ; 34 parentes eorum et desperationem ad. 

Haenel reads: 26 praestentur; 29-86 ne st... potuerint, 
eximantur his sententiis cumque Praesidali Officio adiungentur 
probabilius Iussione Mea. Of Beck’s conjecture on 34, Haenel 
says probabiliter. Of Gothofredus’ conjecture on 35-36 he says 
nescio meliorem emendationem. 

Mommsen è reads: 26 perdurent similiave. In 82 he punc- 
tuates advungentur. Probabilius.... In his critical note to 27- 
86 Mommsen says: “Corrupta quae sequuntur adhuc medicos 
quidem neque tamen medicinam invenerunt; ego talia temptar, 
Aesculapwum ludens: Filios quoque eorum defendant [certa- 
tiones] quae in patris persona [iuverunt quos] optamus flores- 
cere sollicitius, ne si contumaces secundum eosdem veteranos 
conprobari potuerint, decimentur [nostris] sententiis, cum [a] 
praesidali officio [addueentur] probabili [ei]us [studio] ius- 


*The lexicons do not treat these terms adequately and it is only 
from a study of the actual usage of the Theodosian Code that their 
proper meaning may be observed. 

ë In his Notes and Commentary ad loc. 

? Jus Civite Anteiustinianeum (Berlin, 1815). 

7 Loc. cit, ? Loc. cit. 
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sion[e] me[a]. Curabunt ergo stationarii milites cuiusque loci 
cohortis [ad] parent[um] eorum desperationem [peccantes] ad 
sanctimoniam conspectus mei sine ulla deliberatione remittere, 
ut sint salvi eum [consonas (sic Gothofredus) parentes] conse- 
[qu]antur poenas indulgentiae. 

Contrasted with previous editors, and especially with M.omm- 
sen, Krueger? prudently holds closely to the manuscript tradi- 
tion, but he abandons 27-36 as hopeless, saying: “ eorum quae 
$ 7 et 8 (i.e. lines 27-36) continentur ne argumentum quidem 
ex mendosa lectione elicias.” True to his general plan he retains 
perfruantur in line 26, although it apparently has been intro- 
duced by a dittography caused by the same word in 22 and 
perfruatur in 277. 

The difficulties of this passage have been greatly increased by 
the various conjectural emendations that have been proposed, 
and I suggest only three very slight modifications: 


1. In -lme 26 I propose to read proferantur instead of 
perfruantur. 

2. In line 32 I propose to read Jussione Mea instead of 
lussionem Meam. 

8. In line 36 I propose to read semel has instead of 
SENUAS. 


To make clear how slight these proposed changes are, it is 
necessary to indicate some of the characteristics of R that are 
important for the textual criticism of this passage. Then a 
satisfactory interpretation must be given of the significant words 
that have so long been misunderstood. 

Some of the characteristics of R *° that are important for this 
discussio are: 


1. Final m is often added or omitted," as origine for originem 
6, 27, 4, 8-4; 7? nullam for nulla 6, 4, 11, 2; posthabitam 


? Loc. cit. 

10 Only those that are important for this discussion are here listed, 
Most of these characteristics are not peculiar to R but they are very 
common in manuseripts of this period, as well as in those of later 
periods. Though not so common in earlier manuscripts, they are not 
at all rare from the fourth century onward. 

11 No mention of this by Mommsen. 

15 The numbers in the citations are according to the text of Mommsen 
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taciturnitatem for posthabita taciturnitate 6, 4, 22, T; and 
many others, such as lussionem Meam for lusswone Mea 
32, according to my conjecture. 

2. O and u are often interchanged, as decorionum for de- 
curionum 6, 2, 26, 3: procunsule for proconsule 6, 4, 15, 
2; successures for successores 6, 4, 17, 5; and many others, 
such as Victurwnus for Victorinus 8-9. 

8. E and i are often interchanged,'* as Auriliano for Aureliano 
6, 4, 26, 1, and regularly throughout; accepiant for 
accipiant 6, 26, 17, 11; servientis for servientes 7, 4, 22, 5; 
debetas for debitas 7, 4, 32, 9* ; vedelicet for videlicet 7, 12, 
2, 9; cercensvum for cwcensvwum 6, 4, 4, 3; and many 
others, such as vindere for vendere 94. 

4. Per, pro, and prae are confused,! probably owing, at least in 
part, to the use of their abbreviated forms that were mis- 
understood by copyists. Thus perverisset for provexisset 
7, 8, 2, 3; pertendant for praetendant 7, 12, 1, 4; proferat 
for praeferat 7, 22,7, 6; propostera for praepostera 7, 22, 

en 11, 4; and many others such as prspicis for perspicis 18, 
and proferantur for perfruantur 26, according to my 
conjecture.! 

5. A letter or letters could be lost, or added, as dutet for dubitet 
6, 6, 1, 6; patrumonus for patrimonii 6, 2, 15, 8; evo- 
catoriaes for evocatoriae 6, 28, 3, 17; praetoris for praetori 
6, 4, 16, 1; antefert for anteferri 6, 6, 1, 8; libelitate for 
liberalitate 6, 2, 25, 2; and many others, such as serven for 
servent 3; prspicis for perspicis 18; Publicanis for Publi- 

. cam 20 ; postu for post 21; etus for eis 24; pos for post 26; 
and seml for semel 36, according to my conjecture. 

6. H is often added or lost, as hordine for ordine 6, 27, T, £; 
aut for haud 6, 19, 1, 3; hw for w 6, 3, 3, 1?; actenus m 
hactenus 7, 18, 6, 37; 8, 5, 48, 7; 8, 6, 1, 7; 8, 7, 18, 1-27; 


and are given in the following order: the book, the title, the constitu- 
tion, the line. The figure 2, when added as adscript to a line number, 
denotes that this numberiis found on the second page of the constitution 
as printed in Mommsen’s edition. 

13 Mommsen, loc. cit., “ Non permutantur.” 

44 Mommsen, loc. cit., * Raro permutantur,' and he cites only three 
cases, all of them proper names, . 

15 Not listed in Mommsen. 19 Cf, No. 7 below. 
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(co) hercendos for (co)ercendos 6, 277, 18, 17; exauriri for 
exhaurirt 6, 35, 7, 13; abuerit for habuerit 8, 5, 1, 7; and 
many others, such as as for has 36, according to my 
conjecture. 


7. Metathesis was common, as csilicet 6, 2, 15, 4; mabitionis 6, 
4, 22, 14; and many others, such as perfruantur for pro- 
ferantur 26, according to my conjecture. 


The words that have not been properly interpreted must now 
be considered. In this passage Indulgentia evidently means an 
Imperial Grant of Special Favor, an Edict of Special Privileges. 
This is its usual meaning in the Theodosian Code, a broad mean- 
ing that is often overlooked. For, when it is used in a technical 
sense, it was more commonly marrowed from this general sig- 
nification to the specialized term for a pardon for a crime com- 
mitted, a remission of punishment, and sometimes a special 
remission of back taxes." It here denotes special exemptions 
and privileges of various sorts. Since such a grant was osten- 
sibly due to the imperial mercy and good will, it was called by 
various names, such as Indulgentia (Indultum), Muntficentia,™ 
and Beneficia.*® These terms might at times have their non- 
technical significance and mean merely the Imperial indulgence, 
munificence, and benefits, and since these meanings shaded off 
into one another it is sometimes impossible to determine whether 
one of these words is used in the non-technical or the technical 
sense. When employed in the strictly technical sense an ap- 
parent contradiction might ensue, and an Indulgentia or a Bene- 
ficium might contain severe penal provisions, just as Indulgentia 
in 36, though it must be said that the punishment here men- 
tioned was so mild that it might be considered a mark of special 


17 The article by Kleinfeller in K. E., s. v. Indulgentia is quite inade- 
quate and completely overlooks this type of Indulgentia. For other 
examples see C. Th., Indulgentia 2, 0, 1, 2; 2, 16, 2, 12; 3, 10, 1, 13; 5, 
1, 1, 1*; 7, 20, 1, 4; 13, 9, 1, 2°, and many others. Indultum 1, 9, 2, 7; 
4, 15, 1, 2; 6, 23, 3, 9; 15, 2, 5, 2, and many others. 

18 Cf, O. Th., Munificentia 1, 9, 3, 4; 9, 42, 17, 8; 10, 10, 9, 1; 10, 10, 
15, 3; 10, 10, 23, 6?; 10, 12, 2, 11°; 11, 1, 37, 2; 11, 20, 1, 5, and many 
others. 

19 Of, O. Ph., Beneficium 1, 1, 4, 1; 2, 4, 5, 6; 2, 16, 2, 11; 2, 17, 1, 115 


2, 17, 1, 31°, and many others. 
Lu 
QA 
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favor that a more severe penalty was not exacted.2? When the 
Emperor dispatched an Edict of this kind to the Fisc, as a 
vitally interested party in legislation dealing with revenues and 
tax exemptions, the message would be conveyed in writing, the 
Epistula of 28, The contents of this Indulgentia embrace an 
Imperial Command, the Iussio Mea of 32. The provisions of 
the Edict, especially its penal provisions, would be indicated by 
the Sententiae of 31.74 

Desperatio in 34 does not mean despair, its common significa- 
tion, but means contumacious defiance of the law, desperadoism.”” 
Decimentur in this passage means to punish severely, not to 
decimate.?* 

In the light of this evidence I propose that this manuscript 
should be read: . 


1. Id(em) A(ugustus). Cum introisset Principia et salutatus 
esset a Prae- 
2. fectis et Tribunis et Viris Eminentissimis, adclamatu (m) 
. 8. est: * Auguste Constantine, Dii te nobis serven (4). Vestra 
4. salus nostra salus. Vere dicimus, iurati dicimus.” Aduna- 
5. ti Veterani exclamaverunt: “ Constantine Aug(uste), quo 
nos 

6. Veteranos factos si nullam Indulgentiam habemus? ” 

7. Constantinus A(ugustus) dixit: * Magis magisq(ue) Con- 
veteranis 

8. meis beatitudinem augere debeo quam minuere." Vic- 

9. torinus Veteranus dixit: “ Munerib(us) et onerib(us) uni- 

0. versis locis conveniri non sin[ag]mur." Constantinus 

1. A(ugustus) dixit: “ Apertius indica quae sunt maxime 

munera 


? In various Constitutions the Emperor refers to himself as My 
Mercy {Mea Clementia, Mea Mansuetudo), yet '* My Mercy " sometimes 
exacts severe penalties. Of. C. Th., Mea Clementia 7, 1, 6, 4; 7, 4, 21, 4; 
9, 16, 12, 5; 9, 40, 16, 20; 12, 1, 14, 1 ff; 12, 1, 15, 2; 12, 1, 146, 5. 
Mea Mansuetudo 1, 5, 9, 8; 1, 10, 1, 45 6, 23, 4, 10; 7, 13, 9, 2; 8, 5, 
22, 6; 8, 5, 64, 5; 8, 5, 58, 10; 8, 8, 2, 3; 9, 30, 2, 4; 10, 10, 20, 6; 10, 
16, 2, 2; 11, 12, 4, 4; 11, 30, 32, 4; 13, 5, 38, 2; 14, 4, 3, 4?; 15, 7, 4, 6; 
15, 7, 9, 5; 16, 5, 7, 12; 16, 5, 38, 5; 16, 10, 2, 3. 

21 The more or less technical meanings of Epistula, Sententiae, and 
Iussio are:self-evident and do not require any detailed explanation. 

22 The discussion in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae is inadequate. 
For the proper meaning in this passage cf. O. TH., 2, 1, 1, 4, where it 
must mean exactly the same as it does here. 

23 C£, T. L. L., s. v. Decimo. 
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12. quae vos contumaciter gravant.” Universi Vete- 

18. rani dixerunt: “ Ipse p(e)rspicis scilicet." Consta(n)- 

14. tinus A(ugustus) dixit: “Iam nunc Munificentia Mea 
omnib (us) 

15. Veteranis id esse concessum perspicuum sit. Ne 

16. quis eorum nullo munere civili neq (ue) in operib(us) pu- 

17. blieis conveniatur, neq(ue) in nulla conlatione, neque 

18. a magistratib(us) neq(ue) vectigalib(us). In quib(us) 
cumq(ue) Nun- 

19. dinis interfuerint nulla Proponenda dare debebunt. 

20. Publiean? quoq(ue), ut solent agentib(us) superconpelle- 

21. reab his Veteranis amoveantur. Quiete post labo- 

22. res suos perenniter perfruantur. Fisco Nostro quo- 

98. q(ue) eadem Epistula interdiximus ut nullum omnino 

24. ex his inquietaret, sed liceat eis emere et vendere 

25. ut integra Beneficia eorum sub saeculi nostri otio 

26. et pace proferantur, et eowum senectus quiete pos(t) 

27. labores perfruatur. Filios quoq(ue) eorum defendant 

28. decertationes quae in patris persona fuerunt, quos- * 

29. q(ue) optamus florescere sollicitius, ne si contumaces 

30. secundum eosdem Veteranos conprobari potuerint 

81. decimentur his sententiis, cum Praesidali Officio 

32. adiungentur probabilius lussione Mea.' Cura- 

83. bunt ergo Stationarii milites cuiusq(ue) loei Cohortis 

94. et parentes eorum desperationem et ad Sanctimonia (m) 

35. Conspectus Mei sine ulla deliberatione remittere, ut sint 

36. salvi cum sem(e)! (h)as consecuntur poenas Indulgentiae. 

37. Data Kal. Mart., in Civitate Velovocorum Constantino 

38. Aug(usto) vi. et Constantio Caes(are) Cons(ulibus)." 


Thus a few slight and self-evident changes are made. Abbre- 
viated forms are filled out, perfruantur of 26 is changed to 
proferantur, the perfruantur being introduced from 22, an intro- 
duction made easy by the confusion of pro and per, and by the 
metathesis of fer to fru,** the corruption SENUAS is resolved 
into sem (e)l has, that is, sem’l (h)as. Even without the emenda- 
tion of SENUAS to sem(e)! (h)as, the meaning of the whole 
constitution is quite clear and there is no ambiguity, since these 
are not fundamentally significant words. In 36 SENUAS was 


*4Tt would seem impossible to retain perfruantur in 26 used pas- 
sively, or else actively with the accusative, both of which usages some- 
times occur. For just before it in 22 and just after it in 27, perfrui is 
used actively, as a deponent verb, in its regular construction with the 
ablative. It would seem most remarkable of any author “to use this 
word twice in its ordinary sense and construction, in 22 and 27, and 
use i6 very differently in 26. 


a a as ma ae ms dms mA aem me MÀ cs 
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apparently derived from an earlier manuscript written in square 
capitals. Thus SEML might easily become SENU, the final 
stroke of M becoming a part of the letter following and fusing 
with the L to become U. The H having been lost from HAS, 
. these two words became fused into SENUAS. 


TRANSLATION 


The same Augustus.” When he had entered the Imperial 
Headquarters of the Army and had been saluted by the Military 
Prefects, and Tribunes and by the Most Eminent Men,” the 
acclamation arose: “ Augustus Constantine! The Gods preserve 
you for us! Your salvation is our salvation. In truth we speak, 
on our oath we speak." ‘The assembled Veterans cried out: 
“ Constantine Augustus! To what purpose have we been made 
Veterans if we have no Imperial Grant of Special Privileges? ” 
Constantine Augustus replied: “It is my duty the more and 
more to increase the happiness of my Fellow Veterans rather 
than to diminish it." "Victorinus the Veteran ?' then said: “ We 
pray that you do not allow us to be compelled by law to perform 
Compulsory State Services (Munera) and to bear grievous bur- 
dens in all, places." Constantine Augustus replied: “ Indicate 
more plainly what the Compulsory State Services (Munera) 
especially are that most persistently oppress you.” All the 
Mose said: “ You fully understand all this Yourself, of 
course." Constantine Augustus then proclaimed: “ Be git known 
that it has just now been conceded to all Veterans by My Im- 
perial Grant of Special Legal Privileges (Munificentia)** that 
, no one of them shall be compelled by law to the performance. 


?5 That is, Constantine, first announoed in 3. The referenc@is to the 
Inscription of the preceding Constitution. 

20 Hminentissimus is a technical word, indicating the members of the 
highest official rank, such as Praetorian Prefects and Masters of the 
Soldiers. Cf. C. Th., 1, 16, 3, 2; 6; 8, 1, 4; 8, 7, 16, 2; 11, 22, 4, 5*; 12, 
l, 1 23*. 

"= As spokesman,,either chosen by the Veterans | or self-appointed. 
Nothing is known of him from any other source. His name Victorinus 
is so appropriate for the occasion that it seems unlikely to have been a 
coincidence. Is this part of the dramatic technique of the writer of the 
constitutions 

28 This may possibly be translated by My Munificence. The general 
meaning would be the same. 
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of a Compulsory State Service (Munus) nor for service on 
Public Works, nor for any tax payment, nor by the (Municipal) 
Magistrates, nor for any special taxes *? (vectigalia). In what- 
soever public markets they may engage in business they shall 
not be compelled to pay the sales taxes. The Tax Farmers 
(Publicam) also who are accustomed to extort exorbitant tax 
payments from tradesmen shall be removed from the aforesaid 
Veterans. After their labors the Veterans shall forever enjoy 
perpetual peace. By this same ® Edict (Epistula) we have also 
prohibited Our Fise from disturbing anyone at all of these 
Veterans but they shall be allowed to buy and sell, so that their 
‘Special Legal Privileges (Beneficia) may be cited in court?! 
with full force under the protection of the repose and peace 
of Our Generation, and their old age shall enjoy to the full 
their leisure after their labors, The decisive battles which their 
fathers fought in the service of the Emperor shall also protect ?? 
((exempt)) the sons of Veterans whom with especial anxiety 
We desire to prosper (as soldiers),? and We also desire that, 
if it should be possible to prove that the sons are contumacious 
(with respect to military service) according to the statements 
of the aforesaid Veterans, the sons shall not be severely punished 


2° These seem to refer to Municipal Magistrates and Municipal dues. 
Cf. Gothofredus ad loc. 

30 The use of the word eadem with Epistula would identify the con- 
tents of this Edict with the letter to the Fisc. 

81 The technical meaning of Beneficium proferre seems most logical 
here. For this usage compare C. Th., 1, 1, 5, 19 quam. (constitutionem) 
iom proferri liceat; 1, 4, 2, 4 libros (Pauli) in iudiciis prolatos valere 
minime dubitatur; 1, 4, 3, 7 ubi diversae sententiae (iuris prudentium) 
proferuntur; 2, 4, 4, 4 st qui Perennitatis Nostrae responsa protulerunt; 
10, 10, ®, 6 si specialis super hoc Adnotatio proferatur; 11, 12, 3, 4 
nonnulli proferunt Sanctiones; 12, 1, 10, 9 quisquis huiusmodi Bene- 
ficium proferat; 16, 5, 16, 2 nonnullos formam Nostrarum proferre 
lussionum comperimus; 16, 5, 16, 4 quidquid fuerit ab his prolatum, If 
proferre is thought of as non-technical here the phrase may be trans- 
lated: “ their Special Legal Privileges shall be extended undiminished.” 
In any ease proferontur seems preferable to perfruantur. 

32 That is, the sons of the Veterans shall have the same Special 
Privileges as those granted to their fathers. 

33 Florescere, florens, and florentissimus are regularly used in con- 
nection with the soldiers, and especially when referring t8 the legions. 
Cf. C. Th., 7, 20, 12, 4 and see the T. D. L., s. vv. 
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in accordance with the following provisions (Sententiae)** of 
this Edict, since with all due justice, and in accordance with 
My Command, they shall be assigned for service in the Office 
Staffs of the Governors. Therefore the soldiers of the Rural 
Police (Statwonarw) of the Cohort of each district and the 
parents of these boys shall have as their responsibility the 
desperate conduct of these young men, and they shall provide 
measures to send them up to the Sanctity of My Presence, so 
that they may be safe (from further punishment) when they 
have incurred once for all the aforesaid penalties prescribed by 


this Edict ** of Special Legal Privileges. 


Given on the Kalends of March in the City of the Velovoci in 
the year of the sixth Consulship of Constantine Augustus and 
the Consulship of Constantius Caesar.” 

March 1, 826? 


COMMENTARY 


This constitution is peculiar in many respects. It is not 
officially addressed to any person or persons. Its form is 
most unusual, dramatie and vivid, thoroughly characteristic of 
the Emperor Constantine with his unconventional type of 
mind. Without any warning the readers of this Constitution 
are plunged in medias res, and a striking picture is portrayed, 


as the Emperor enters the Imperial Headquarters of the Army, 
` to be greeted with the acclamations of all the officers and high 


officials. Without any explanation, and apparently from nowhere, 
the assembled Veterans appear. Their appearance at the Im- 
perial Headquarters of the Army is unexplained. Possibly they 
may have been summoned to hear this proclamation, as a sort 
of rescript to their complaints as voiced by their spekesman 
Victorinus, but of this no hint is made. Neither is there any 


84 For this use of sententiae as equivalent to Edict compare such pas- 
sages as C. T'h., 2, 27, 1, 2; 3, 5, 2, 1; 3, 12, 3, 2; 4, 4, 3, 13, 6, 2, 12, 
1; 6, 35, 6, 3; 8, 1, 11, 2; 9, 21, 8, 2; 9, 43, 1, 3, and many others. 

35 For this use of lwssio as equivalent to Edict, compare such pas- 
sages as l, 29, 4, 3; 2, 10, 1, 1; 5, 14, 36, 1; 5, 16, 30, 3; 6, 26, 14, 20; 
6, 35, 10, 6; 7, 4, 13, 4; 7, 7,2, 0; 7, 8, 9, 5; 8, 1, 5, 4,8, 1, 7, 1; 8, 5, 
6, 3; 8, 6, 7, 2; 8, 12, 4, 8; 8, 18, 4, 11, and many others. 

38 Por poengs Indulgentiae meaning the punishment prescribed by this 
Edict, compare C. Th., 2, 26, 1, 17 poena Edició; 3, 5, ll, 12 poenam 
iuris; 7, 12, 3, 5 legis poena. 
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indieation that they had come to the Imperial Headquarters, a 
place reserved for soldiers in active service, in order to voice 
their complaints. Difficulties arise from the fact that this Edict 
seems to have been previously prepared ?' and yet it seems to be 
issued in reply to the complaints of the Veterans here assembled. 
As here represented the Emperor engages in a dialogue with 
Victorinus and the Veterans, and this device is employed to 
make of this Constitution an oral proclamation, an Edict in the 
good old sense, introduced by disit in line 14. In line 3 it is 
evident that the soldiers are still polytheistic pagans. The com- 
pilers of Justinian’s Code changed the expression to make it 
monotheistic, according to the religion of their day, and they 
read “ God preserve you” instead of “ The Gods preserve you” 
of this constitution. The picture of Constantine the astute 
politician is a good one, as he addresses his old soldiers as 
* Fellow Veterans” and as he proceeds to indicate the many 
special favors he hereby bestows upon them, chiefly exemptions 
from burdensome Compulsory State Services and various spe- 
cial taxes, especially taxes on tradesmen. In another constitu- 
tion promulgated this same year,®* Constantine encourages his 
Veterans to engage in either farming or trade, promising them 
special privileges in either case. The Magistrates of line 18 are 
apparently Municipal officials.*® From lines 27-28 it becomes 
clear that the sons of Veterans were granted the same special 
privileges, but from the following lines it becomes apparent that 
the sons of the Veterans were also required to follow their 
father's profession and serve in the army. Refusal of the sons 
to perform this service was considered Contumacta and Des- 
peratio, and it was punishable by assigning them as Cohortales 
to compulsory service on the Office Staffs of the Governors. This 
service was burdensome, of the lowest grade, poorly paid, and 
could be looked upon as a punishment.*® This type of punish- 


87 Cf, 15 id esse concessum; 23 eadem Epistula interdiximus. The 
general tenor of this speech seems to give the effect of an announcement 
of measures already taken, but this point of view is not consistently 
kept in mind. 

38 O, Th., T, 20, 3. 

39 Cf. Gothofredus, Commentary ed toe. 

10 Of, C, Th., 8, 4 passim, especially Constitutions 4, 18, 1, 22, 23, 25, 
28, 29, and 30. 
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ment for this offense was repealed by Constantius in 349, 
apparently because it did not seem severe enough to accomplish 
its purpose. The words of Constantius are: “ Observetur ne 
veteranorum seu militum filii officus Praesidalibus adgregentur.” 
These words seem to contain a direct reference to 31-32 of this 
constitution. Victorinus, the spokesman of the Veterans, is 
otherwise unknown. The Principia or Imperial Headquarters - 
of the Army were the special section of the camp-where mili- 
tary court was held, complaints of the soldiers heard, and judg- 
ments rendered.*? They were sometimes called Sancta Principia 
from their close connection with the emperor. They had their 
own Archives for the preservation of certain kinds of Imperial 
legislation. The Principia might thus be employed as a fitting 
place for a proclamation bestowing. special favors on Veterans. 

The rhetorical features of this Constitution are marked and 
in the spirit of the artificial stylistic peculiarities of the age. 
The most noticeable of these devices are: 


1. Anaphora: 4 salus, salus; dicimus, dicimus; Y Magis magis. 

9. Alliteration: 11 mazime munera; 19 Universt Veterani; 19 
dare debebunt; 22 perenniter perfruantur; 25 sub saeculi; 
26 pace proferantur; 27-28 Filios ... defendant decerta- 
iones; 28 patris persona; 85-86 sint sala. 

3. Homoeoteleuton: Muneribus et oneribus. 

The dialogue form, 5 ff. 

The plunge in medias res, 1 ff. 
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THE EDUCATION OF HEIRS IN THE 
JULIO-CLAUDIAN FAMILY. 


Education is here interpreted to include home training and 
disciplinary measures as well as formal studies, but experience in 
civil and religious offices is excluded, as is military training. 
The period considered is from birth until accession for the men 
who ruled and until death in the other cases. Octavius is neces- 
sarily an exception to these limits, for his training was brought 
to a close by the death of Julius Caesar. The education of 
Octavius is the starting point in determining what education 
was accorded the heirs in the line which he founded, but it is 
important to remember that be was not reared in a palace and 
that the Roman Empire did not exist during his youth. In 
addition to Octavius, eight Julio-Claudian heirs for whom par- 
ticularly pertinent information is available have been selected 
for individual study. 


Octavius: The child who was to become the Emperor 
Augustus was four years old when his father died.! This elder 
Octavius, equestrian by birth, was the first of his line to reach 
the senate, and at the time of his death he was returning to 
Rome to sue for the consulship after serving as governor of 
Macedonia.? Atia, his wife, was the daughter of Julia, sister of 
Julius Caesar. 

In a well-known passage Tacitus says that Atia gave her son 
the home education with close personal supervision which was 
characteristic of the days of the Roman Republic.* Nicolaus of 
Damascus states that during these early years Octavius’ mother 
and stepfather, Lucius Philippus, inquired each day of his 
instructors concerning his activities, progress, and associates. 
Nicolaus further declares that the boy applied his store of knowl- 
edge to any given facts more speedily than his teachers them- 
selves.* His childhood was spent in Rome, with long sojourns 
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at his paternal grandfather’s country place near Velitrae. The 
name of his paedagogus, Sphaerus, is recorded. Octavius felt a 
lasting affection for this faithful old slave, whom he later set 
free and whom he honored with a public funeral.® 

It is likely that Julia herself had a hand in rearing her grand- 
son. Nicolaus, who gives the fullest account of these early 
years, speaks of the funeral oration which the boy delivered upon 
Julia’s death and then adds that after his grandmother’s death 
he was brought up by his mother and stepfather.’ There is no 
other evidence that Julia actually cared for the boy, but two 
other authors mention the funeral oration. On this occasion, 
probably the first time that Octavius came to the attention of 
the public, his oratorical performance won favorable comment. 

That the future emperor received a thorough education accord- 
ing to Ciceronian standards was Que in part to his great-uncle, 
Julius Caesar, although it is impossible to determine how great 
a part Caesar played in choosing his tutors and supervising his 
studies. Dio says that Caesar based great hopes on the boy and 


` educated him in all the arts requisite for a ruler; that he was 


therefore instructed in Greek and Latin oratory and in politics 
and government, as well as in military strategy.? 

Although Octavius assumed the toga virths at ihe age of 
fifteen,*° ill health prevented his taking as active a part in 
Caesar’s military campaigns as he would have liked to do. His 


5 Suetonius, Aug., 6, 8, 94; Nicolaus, 3; Velleius, II, 59, 3; Cassius 
Dio, XLV, l. Of incidental interest in connection with Octavius' early 
education is the Tabula Iliaca, found near the city of Rome in almost 
complete form and now preserved in the Capitoline Museum; for a de- 
scription and the wording, see: Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae et Italiae 


(Inscriptiones Graecae, XIV, edited by Georg Kaibel [Berlig, 1890]), 


1284. A. S. Wilkins (Roman Education [Cambridge, 1914], p. 45) 
believés that this particular tablet was used in educating Octavius and 
was preserved as a memorial. Cf. J. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der 
Römer (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1886), p. 109. 

? Dio, XLVIII, 33, 1. 

7 Nieolaus, 3. 

8 Suetonius (Aug., 8) says that Octavius was then in his twelfth 
year; Quintilian (XII, 0, 1) that he was twelve; Nicolaus gives his age 
a8 about nine. 

? Dio, XLY, 2, 7-8. ° 

1? Suetonius, Aug., 8; C. I. L., X, 8375; cf. Nicolaus, 4. 
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studies were thus continued with little interruption until the 
fateful March of 44 B.C. His home training under Atia’s 
watchful direction and wise discipline also continued without 
change after he came to manhood." When Caesar was in Rome 
in 46 B. C., however, Octavius was frequently seen with his great- 
uncle at theaters, banquets, and other public functions.’ These 
occasions were of value in that he grew accustomed to social life 
and also became acquainted with the leading Romans of the 
day. Even at this time he was subject to rigid rules and regu- 
lar hours: he was not to associate with young men of bad char- 
acter, not to stay at banquets after nightfall, and not to dine 
before the tenth hour except at the homes of Caesar, Philippus, 
and Marcellus, his brother-in-law.* 

A few of his teachers are known to us by name and reputa- 
tion. Among them were to teachers of rhetoric, Marcus 
Hpidius ** and Apollodorus of Pergamum," the former a Latin 
rhetor, the latter a Greek. Epidius evidently taught in Rome, 
for Mark Antony was also among his pupils.** A brief biography 
of Vergil given in the Berne manuscript states that Vergil and 
Octavius were fellow pupils," and, since Vergil came to Rome 
and began the study of rhetoric rather late in years, it is entirely 
possible that the Vita is correct, despite the difference in the 
ages of the two.*® It has been conjectured that Hpidius was a 
rhetorician of the florid Asiatic style, since that is the style 
which Antony displayed in his oratory.*® If that was the case, 
Epidius influence over Octavius was slight or short-lived, for 
the Emperor Augustus developed an Attic style in oratory and 
vigorously criticized what he considered the wordy and senseless 
fluency of Antony’s style. The only fact recorded of this 


at Nicofaus, 4-6. 

12 Nicolaus, 8. Monroe E. Deutsch (“ Caesar's Son and Heir,” Univ. 
of California Publ. in Classical Philology, IX [1926-1929], pp. 194- 
195) thinks that Nicolaus exaggerates the frequency of such incidents, 
but grants that Octavius may have accompanied Caesar occasionally. 

13 Nicolaus, 13. 15 Suetonius, Aug., 89. 

4 Suetonius, De Rhetoribus, 4. 18 Suetonius, Ehet., 4. 

17 Ernst Diehl, Die Vitae Virgilianae und ihre antiken Quellen. (Bonn, 
1911), pp. 44-45. 

18 Of, Tenney Frank, Vergil, a Biography (New York, 1922), p. 18. 

1? Ibid. For a comment on Antony's style: Plutarch, Anfonius, 2. 

29 Suetonius, Aug., 86. 
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teacher's character is unfavorable, namely, that he was notorious i 
for malicious accusation (calumma), 5 

At the age of eighteen Octavius was pursuing his studies and 
being trained in military tactics in Apollonia, on the Illyrian 
coast," but he had been there only a few months when the news 
of Caesar's assassination brought his boyhood abruptly to an 
end. As Caesar himself had arranged Octavius’ stay in Apol- 
lonia, it is reasonable to suppose that Apollodorus, the teacher of 
Greek rhetoric whom the young man took with him from Rome,** 
was chosen either by Caesar or with his approval. Apollodorus, 
no longer a young man, was already famous as the founder of 
the Apollodorian school of rhetoric, which was in time opposed 
to that founded by Theodorus of Gadara.?5 

The difference between the Apollodorians and the Theodorians 
becomes of especial interest wherf we consider that in due time 
Tiberius studied with Theodorus on Rhodes. Unfortunately, 
although Quintilian brings out many fine points of rhetorical 
theory, procedure, and terminology upon which the two schools 
differed,?? the great and essential distinction, if such there was, 
remains uncertain. Yet it seems clear that Apollodorus was a 
leader in the school of Atticist purism, the school to which Caesar, 
as well as Sallust and Asinius Pollio, belonged, and in which 
Augustus followed his illustrious great-uncle. Theodorus, on 
the other hand, was one of the foremost in the “ modern” group, 
which made innovations in style, arrangement, and wording, as 
well as in selection of detail, all in the hope of relieviug pristine 
austerity and pleasing a more sophisticated taste.?' 


74 Suetonius, Rhet., 4. — 

24 Suetonius, Aug., 8, 2; Nicolaus, 16; Livy, Periochae, 117; Velleius, 
II, 59, 4; Dio, XLV, 3; Appian, Bella Civilia, ITI, 9. 

28 Nicolaus, 16; Appian, B. C., ITI, 9. i 

24 Suetonius, Aug., 89, 1. Nicolaus (17) speaks of an Alexander of 
Pergamum among Octavius’ retinue at Apollonia, and Shuckburgh 
assumes that this man was still another teacher (©. S. Shuckburgh, 
Augustus; the Life and Times of the Founder of the Roman Empire 
[London, 1903], p. 15, n. 1). It is entirely possible that there was a 
man of this name among Octavius! friends, although he is otherwise 
unknown, but there is no reason to conclude that he was a tutor. 

?5 Quintilian, III, 1, 17-18; Strabo, XIII, 4, 3. 

*6 Quintilian, II, 15, 12, 16, and 21; III, 1, 17-18; III, 6, 35-36; 11, 3; 
IV, 1, 23 and 50; 2, 31-82; V, 13, 59. 

27 For varying views cf. C. W. Piderit, De Apollodoro Pergameno et 
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Athenodorus of Tarsus, surnamed Cananites, was another of 
Octavius’ teachers. Upon this Stoic philosopher he conferred 
high honors after he became emperor.;? Athenodorus stayed 
with Augustus and exerted a good and moderating influence over 
him for many years? Four other philosophers who won 

Augustus’ friendship and so probably played a part in the life 
of the imperial household were Areius, his sons Dionysius and 
Nicanor,*° and his friend Xenarchus.**  Areius was an Alexan- 
drian, and it is said that Augustus the conqueror drove into 
Alexandria holding Areius’ hand and that he pardoned this city 
partly as a favor to him.?  Xenarchus, a Peripatetic, was a 
native of Cilicia whose lectures Strabo had attended. His suc- 
cess took him far; he lectured at Alexandria, Athens, and finally 
Rome, where he came to Augustus’ notice and where he lived to 
a ripe old age.?? 

Unlike many men in publie life, the Emperor Augustus never 
lost his interest in formal studies nor allowed affairs of state 
to erowd them out of his mind. His adult studies and writings 
have a double significance for us: they were eloquent proof of 
his sound early training, and they formed a cultural background 
of the highest value for the several young princes who were 
reared in the palace. 


Trpertus: The early childhood of Tiberius, later emperor, 
was turbulent and ill-omened. As a result of the civil upheavals 
following Julius Caesar’s death, Tiberius Claudius Nero and 
his wife Livia, who was still in her teens, were forced to flee 
from place to place, carrying the young Tiberius with them and 
hushing his crying lest he betray their hiding places. The 
separation of his parents upon Augustus’ precipitate marriage 


Theodoro Gadarensi Rhetoribus (Marburg, 1842); Erwin Rohde, * Die 
asianische Rhetorik und die zweite Sophistik," Rh. Mus., XLI (1886), 
pp. 170-90; Martin Schanz, “Die Apollodoreer und die Theodoreer," 
Hermes, XXV (1890), pp. 36-54; U. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
" Asianismus und Atticismus,” Hermes, XXXV (1900), pp. 1-52. 

28 Strabo, XIV, 5, 14. 

2° Zosimus, I, 6; cf, Plutarch, Moralia, 207, 7; Dio, LVI, 43, 2. 

39 Suetonius, Aug., 89, 1. 

31 Strabo, XIV, 5, 4. 

3? Plutarch, Moralia, 814, 18; Ant, 80; cf. Dio, LI, 16,*4; Julian, 
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with Livia took place when the boy was four. Upon the death 
of his father he was required to deliver a funeral oration, 
although he was only nine at the time.* 

Since Tiberius did not become emperor until his fifty-sixth 
year, his preparation for the principate was more prolonged than 
that of any other prince under consideration. Ancient authori- 
ties agree that he had an excellent education and was an ardent 
and faithful student. What we know of his rhetorical studies 
and of his intellectual tastes and interests as an adult enables us 
to form some idea of his education as a whole. 

In the field of Latin oratory Tiberius early became a follower 
of Marcus Valerius Messalla Corvinus, whom he likewise took 
as a model of Latinity in his old age.? While not guilty of the 
wilder exaggeration and affectation of a still'later day, Messalla 
belonged to the transition period. His was a more scholastic 
and less virile style than that of Julius Caesar, for instance.?* 
Caesar's style was patterned in a general way according to the 
prineiples of Apollodorus, while Messalla shared the tendencies 
of the Theodorjans. .Thus with entire consistency Augustus fol- 
lowed Caesar in Latin rhetoric and Apollodorus:in Greek, while 

Tiberius chose Messalla and Theodorus as his models. 

Theodorus of Gadara spent some time on the island of 
Rhodes—indeed, he preferred to be called Theodorus of Rhodes— 
and there the adult Tiberius became a constant attendant at his 
lectures on Greek oratory.*® Suetonius’ words indicate that 
Theodorus also taught Tiberius while he was still a youth. The 
story is that this teacher soon obtained an insight into the 
prince’s character and in taking him to task would call him 
“mud kneaded with blood.” * 

The numerous law cases which Tiberius pleaded *gave him 
ample opportunity, long before he became emperor, to employ 
his oratorical skill and knowledge.*® There were still other occa- 
sions which demanded a different type of oratory, such as the 


35 Suetonius, Tiberius, 6. 

85 Velleius, II, 94, 2; Suetonius, Tib., 70, 1; Dio, LVII, 1. 

36 Suetonius, Tib., 70, 1. 

87 W, Teuffel, Geschichte der römischen Literatur (6th ed., Leipzig, 
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funeral oration for his brother Drusus ** and the eulogy at the 
funeral of Augustus. His style was characterized as obscure 
by reason of affectation and pedantry.* Thus it was thought 
that he spoke better extemporaneously than from a prepared 
address. Tacitus concedes him great power of expression and 
says that he was frequently ambiguous by design.** Augustus, 
who constantly aimed for clarity and chaste elegance in his own 
speech, criticized his stepson’s use of obsolete and pedantic 
expressions.*? 

In the prime of life Tiberius spent over seven years in retire- 
ment on the island of Rhodes, where he lived virtually the life of 
a private citizen.** Here for the first time his real inclinations 
could be followed, and we find him a constant attendant at the 
schools of philosophy * as welleas at the lectures of Theodorus. 
Tiberius was of a thoughtful nature, and itis easy to think that 
his bent would be toward philosophy more than rhetoric. We 
do not have the names of the philosophers whom he found at 
Rhodes, but we do know that he took an active, not a passive, 
part in the discussions.*? 

The mature Tiberius was devoted to studies in both Greek 
and Latin. Unlike Augustus, he could speak Greek fluently, 
although he was opposed to its use in the Roman senate. His 
literary taste was in keeping with his taste and inclination in 
oratory. He was an admirer of the Alexandrian poets Euphorio, 
Rhianus, and Parthenius, and it was these poets that he imitated 
in his own Greek verses.?! 


Gaius and Luctus: The aging Augustus took a new lease on 
life with the arrival of his grandsons, Gaius and Lucius, only 


41 Dio, LV92. 


** Suetonius, Aug., 100, 3. 45 Suetonius, Aug., 86, 2. 
*? Suetonius, Tib., 70, 1. 49 Suetonius, Tib., 11, 1; cf. 32, 2. 
44 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 3. 47 Suetonius, Tib., 11, 3. 


48 Ibid. Lucian (Longaevi, 21) mentions one Nestor of Tarsus, a 
Stoie philosopher who taught Tiberius at some time; this may be the 
same Nestor whom Strabo (XIV, 5, 14) carefully distinguishes from 
the Academic philosopher of the same name, teacher of Marcellus. 

48 Suetonius, Tib., 70; cf. 56. 5° Suetonius, Tib., 71. 

51 Suetonius, Tib., 70, 2. Horace’s epistle to Julius Florus (Epíist., 
I, 3) reveals Tiberius, aged twenty-two, in the center of a "group of 
literary young men, writing copiously while engaged on a diplomatic 
mission far from home. 
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three years apart. Their training was a matter of the gravest 
concern to him, and he did not ‘begrudge them his time and 
energy. While the two were still young, the Emperor adopted | 
them by the old symbolic purchase from their father, Marcus 
Agrippa, and from that time until they were old enough to hold: 
administrative posts he kept them constantly near him. We are 
told that for the most part he himself taught them reading, 
swimming, and “the other rudiments,” and that he even went 
to some pains to have them imitate his handwriting.*? 

The austere simplicity which Augustus always insisted upon 
in his household was probably the keynote of the training he 
gave these lads. He may have had in mind the wholesome effect 
of companionship and competition when he made a certain 
arrangement for their tutor. his man was Marcus Verrius 
Flaccus, a freedman and a grammaticus, who had attracted con- 
siderable notice by reason of his way of teaching. He -was 
given credit for being the first in Rome to introduce rewards or 
prizes to stimulate interest among his students in composition 
work. As prizes he presented rare or beautiful books. At 
Augustus’ instigation Flaccus moved his entire school into the 
hall of the house of Catulus, which at that time formed part of 
the palace. The understanding was that he keep his old pupils 
but admit no additional ones. For his services to the royal 
family he was paid a hundred thousand sesterces a year.°® 

Plutarch is responsible for an anecdote which seems to indi- 
cate intellectual curiosity on the part of either Gaius or Lucius. 
One day Augustus came upon one of the youths reading some 
book by Cicero. In terror the boy tried to hide 3t in his gown, 
but his grandfather, who had already seen the book, took it and 
read a few minutes himself before handing it back.e His com- 
ment was, “ A learned man, my child, a learned man and a 
great patriot.” °* This story may have been an invention calcu- 
lated to show Augustus’ magnanimity, of course. At any rate, 
it is impossible to decide from so isolated an incident whether 


5? Suetonius, Aug., 64. 

5? Suetonius, De Grammaticis, 17, With regard to the salary and 
social position of Flaccus and other Roman teachers, see: Rodney P. 
Robinsons * The Romar School Teacher and His Reward,” C.W., XV 
(1921-1922), pp. 57-61. 

55 Plutarch, Cicero, 49, 3. 
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or not the Julio-Claudian princes could read any of Cicero's 
works openly.*® 

Despite Augustus’ anxiety to accustom his charges to the 
simple, unassuming life, they soon showed an inclination toward 
luxurious living, insolence, and arrogance. The Roman popu- 
lace was disposed to flatter and favor them on every possible 
occasion, largely to please the Emperor, of course. It seems that 
Augustus realized the danger of such adulation for boys in their 
teens and yet was so devoted to them that he found it difficult 
to take a firm stand on the matter.5* 

Because of their early deaths we have no way of judging what 
reaction Gaius and Lucius would have had to the instruction 
which their grandfather provided for them. Their training was 
incomplete when they were sent to the distant lands where dis- 
aster awaited them, and there 1s mention of a tutor (paedago- 
gus) among the cortège that accompanied Gaius to Syria. 
Marcus Lollius was the prince’s chief adviser on this mission, 
and he was probably commissioned to supervise Gaius’ conduct 
as well as to aid him with military and administrative matters." 

Gaius and Lucius were their grandfather's darlings and re- 
ceived far more of his attention than did the other imperial 
ehildren whose edueation was in progress at the same time and 
during the next few years. These included their younger brother, 
Agrippa Postumus, and three young Claudians: Germanicus, 
son of Augustus’ stepson Drusus; Drusus, son of Tiberius; and 
Claudius, younger brother of Germanicus. Only a few years 
separated these lads; the youngest, Claudius, was ten years 
younger than Gaius Caesar. It seems safe to assume that all six 
were given much the same formal instruction, with Augustus 
the final authority in matters of policy and method. Verrius 
Flaccus probably taught the others along with Gaius and Lucius, 
for the logical arrangement would be to have a small group 
instructed together at all times. The group soon assumed a 


$5 Cf, Charles Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire 
(London, 1896), IV, p. 272; A. Oltramare, “La Réaction cicéronienne 
et les débuts de principat,” Rev. Ht. Lat., X (1932), p. 61, 

56 Suetonius, Aug., 56, 2; Dio, LIV, 27, 1; LV, 9. 

ë7 Suetonius, Aug., 67, 2. 

58 Suetonius, Tib., 12*2; Tacitus, Ann., III, 48, 2; Velleius,eII, 102, 1. 

w Of. Albert Earl Pappano, “Agrippa Postumus," Class. Phil, 
XXXVI (1941), p. 31. 
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cosmopolitan aspect, in fact, for Augustus brought to Rome the — 


children of several foreign kings with whom he had close alli- 
ánces, and there they were brought up and educated along with 
his own family.9? 

If the princes had literary inclinations, as did Germanicus 
and Claudius, they had abundant opportunities to meet the great 
Augustan writers. , Both Augustus and Maecenas were generous 
in their patronage of literary talent, and the royal household 
must have been treated to frequent recitationes by Vergil, Livy, 
Horace, and many others.?! 


GERMANICUS: Germanicus lived to maturity and attained 
great popularity with the masses as well as with his relatives.® 
Augustus hesitated for some time whether to make him his 
successor but finally had him adopted by Tiberius at the same 
time that he himself adopted the latter. Germanicus’ father, 
Drusus, a man of excellent character, died when the boy was 
six.* His mother, Antonia, was a daughter of Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus. Octavia was an exemplary woman,® and 
Antonia seems to have followed in her footsteps. We know that 
the Emperor Tiberius, who was her brother-in-law, held her in 
high regard and respect.59 

There is no extant information on Germanicus’ formal educa- 
tion, but some judgment may be formed from his literary and 
oratorical ability as an adult. Suetonius declares it a matter 
of common consent that Germanicus possessed all the virtues of 
body and mind to a degree never equalled, and he adds that he 
attained a remarkable command of oratory and general learning, 


9? Suetonius, Aug., 48. 

®2 Of, Suetonius, Aug., 89, 3. e 

62 Suetonius, Caligula, 4; Dio, LVI, 24, 7; LVII, 6. 

93 Suetonius, Tib., 15, 2; Calig., 4. 

64 Suetonius, Claudius, 1, 3; Dio, LV, 2. 

8 Mary White Singer, Octavia Minor, Sister of Augustus: An His- 
torical and Biographical Study (Unpublished Dissertation, Duke Uni- 
versity, 1944). 

?9 Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae, XVIII, 6, 6. 

*' Quite by accident we have the name of one of his preceptors, 
Cassius Silanus. Pliny (H.N., XXXIV, 47) says that upon this man 
Germanicis bestowed a very costly gift, two cups chased by the hand 
of Calamis. 
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both Greek and Latin. 5 It is certain that he had abundant 
opportunity to display his oratorical ability when acting as advo- 
cate in lawsuits. He also produced several literary works, 
including Greek comedies.'? His version of the Phaenomena of 
Aratus, an astronomical didactic poem, is still extant in part, as 
are fragments of other works by him.” 


CrAuDIUS: With Claudius, younger brother of Germanicus, 
we come to a Julio-Claudian whom the family did not consider 
good princely material. Neither Augustus nor Tiberius elevated 
him to such positions or made such designation in his will as to 
indicate him a possible heir to the rule. His deficiency was 
partly, perhaps largely, due to bodily infirmity, a matter which 
weighed heavily with the proud Roman aristocracy. Through- 
out his childhood and youth he suffered from various obstinate 
disorders which dulled the vigor of both his mind and body.” 
More specifically, it is stated that his hands and head shook 
slightly and that he stammered at times.” 

Claudius was still an infant when his father died. He was 
reared partly by his mother, Antonia, and partly in the house- 
hold of Livia, that is, in the imperial palace itself. Although 
Antonia has otherwise the reputation of a wise and gentle 
woman, the most scornful remarks are attributed to her on the 
subject of Claudius. She was known to call him a monster of a 
man (portentum ... hominis), and when anyone seemed stupid 
she said that he was a greater fool than Claudius.” It is likely 
that the brilliance and polish of his older brother made Claudius 
seem even more awkward and boorish than he would otherwise 
have appeared. As for Livia, she avoided occasions for speaking 


** Suetonius, Calig., 3, 1. 

9? Suetonius, Calig., 3, 2; Ovid, Fasti, I, 21-22; Epist. ex Ponto, II, 
5, 47-56; Dio, LVI, 24, 26. 

*9 Suetonius, Calig., 3, 2. 

71 Other references to Germanicus’ literary work: Pliny, H. N., VIII, 
42; Ovid, Fasti, I, 23-24; Pont., IV, 8, 67. 

72 Suetonius, Claud., 2, 1; Dio, LX, 2. 

73 Suetonius, Claud., 30; Dio, LX, 2. For a conjecture regarding 
Claudius’ probable ailment, see Vincent M. Scramuzza, The Emperor 
Claudius (Cambridge, 1940), p. 35. 
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to Claudius and instead would send word to him by messenger 
or write short, harsh notes when she deemed admonition 
necessary.'? 

There is no evidence that Augustus himself gave Claudius 
any personal attention until he was grown and certain problems 
arose concerning his advancement. In A. D. 12 Augustus finally 
faced the question of Claudius’ status, and it puzzled him con- 
~ siderably for some time. The young man’s bearing, gait, and 
lack of conversational ability made the aging Emperor worry 
lest the public find a chance for derision and so cause the family 
embarrassment. But Augustus was not entirely without hope; 
extracts from his letters show doubt and indecision regarding 
Claudius. Eventually his decision was against him.’* In these 
same letters Augustus spoke of the essential nobility of Claudius’ 
nature and also—a matter whicli Surprised the Emperor—of his 
ability to declaim clearly and well. It may be added that after 
Claudius became emperor many persons were astonished to 
find him capable of some eloquence when his speech was pre- 
meditated.” | 

Contrary to custom, a paedagogus was retained for Claudius 
for a long time after he reached manhood. In one of his books: 
he complained that this person was a barbarian and a former 
chief of muleteers, instructed to punish him severely for the 
slightest cause. Evidently the man was employed by the proud 
imperial family in their anxiety to avoid any occasion for public 
ridicule. | 

After he came to the principate, Claudius claimed that he 
had feigned to be more stupid than he actually was. Although 
we are told that his audience was skeptical, the facts make this 
plausible. To live in impunity through the latter part of 
Augustus’ reign, all of Tiberius’, and especially through that of 
Caligula was in itself nd small feat for a son of Drusus and 
brother of Germanicus. 

Since he was not entrusted with the civil positions and mili- 


1t Ibid. 

78 Suetonius, Claud., 4. For similar hesitancy regarding Claudius on 
the’ part of Tiberius in his old age, see Tacitus, Ann., VI, 46. 

7 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 3. 

80 Suetonius, Claud., 2, 2. 

81 Suetonius, Claud., 38, 3; Dio, LX, 2. 
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tary posts usually granted to one of his family, Claudius had 
so much the more time to devote to liberal studies. He was 
the most assiduous and thorough student of all the Julio- 
Claudians. One is reminded of Tiberius’ life on Rhodes, but it 
was for only a few years that Tiberius was able to retire from 
an active career and devote himself entirely to study and reflec- 
tion. Until his accession late in life Claudius not only had 
every opportunity to bury himself in liberal studies but even 
found it most expedient to do so.?? 

In two fields, history and Greek studies, he excelled. His 
absorption with history seems to have originated in the desire to 
write, rather than in a recognition of the value of the study 
for a statesman, but since he had little or no reason to expect 
to rule, this could hardly be otherwise. In his writing he had 
the advice and encouragement of no less an authority than 
Livy. Those who would suspect Livy of sycophancy must 
remember that Claudius’ position in his family did not de- 
mand adulation from the public. Sulpicius Flavus, who gave 
the prince direct assistance with his histories, may be the Sul- 
picius who, along with the philosopher Athenodorus, is men- 
tioned as a close companion of Claudius in early manhood.?* 

One of Claudius’ major literary works was his history of 
Rome, which he probably started as a youth, with Livy’s encour- 
agement. He began with the death of Julius Caesar but met 
with so much censure from his mother and grandmother that 
he finally stopped and took a fresh start at the end of the civil. 
wars, thus completing two books on the earlier period and forty- 
one on the later. 

Claudius was a student of the Greek language and literature 
in a deeper sense than were Augustus and Tiberius. He fre- 


5? Suetonius, Claud., 3, 1; Tacitus, Aims, VI, 46; Dio, LX, 2; 
Josephus, A. J., XIX, 2, 1; 3,1. 

83 Suetonius, "Claud. 41, 1; ef. Dio, LXI, 2. Livy died when Claudius 
was twenty-seven. 

85 Suetonius, Claud., 41, 1; ef. 4, 5. 

$5 Suetonius, Claud., 41, 2. Seramuzza (op. cit. ips 39) believes that 
Claudius’ injudicious writing may have been the decisive factor which 
turned Augustus against him. Arnaldo Momigliano (Claudius, the 
Emperor and His Achievement [Oxford, 1934], pp. 1-19) is impressed 
by Claudius’ familiarity with history and its effect upor his policies 
of government. 
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quently declared the superiority of Greek over Latin and used 
it himself in his speech and in many of his writings, and he 
displayed an equally high regard for Greek culture.** His intro- 
duction of three new letters into the Latin alphabet, an innova- 
tion with no lasting effects on the language, was one outgrowth 
of his philhellenism.*? 


GArvs, son of Germanicus: The young Gaius was a bright, 
attractive lad, who won the affection of the legions in Germany, 
where he spent his early boyhood. It was then that he was 
dubbed “ Caligula” because he wore the military type of boot.*? 
Agrippina strove to advance her son in the favor of the soldiers,* 
and it is hardly a violent assumption to say that the child be- 
came conceited as a result of too much flattery and attention. 

Gaius accompanied his parents on the ill-fated expedition to 
Syria, and he was seven when Germanicus died. After return- 
ing to Rome he probably continued to live with his mother 
until her disgrace, when he came under the care of his aged 
great-grandmother, Livia. Upon Livia’s death Gaius, aged 
sixteen, spoke her eulogy from the rostra.” For some three 
years thereafter he was in the care of his paternal grandmother, 
Antonia, for he had not yet come to manhood.?? This event 
took place only in his nineteenth year, when Tiberius summoned 
him to Capreae. Thus Gaius was in the care first of a doting 
mother, then of noble but elderly ladies during his formative 
years. This situation probably had its effect on his character, 
and it may also mean that he was freer to indulge his own taste 
in his studies than were any of the princes whose youth had 
fallen under Augustus! supervision. 

It may be that the years that Gaius spent in the care of 


e 

88 Suetonius, Claud., 42. 
87 Suetonius, Claud., 41, 3. 
88 Tacitus, Ann., I, 41-44, 69; Suetonius, Calig., 8-9; Dio, LVII, 6. 
8° Tacitus, Ann., I, 69, 
?9 Suetonius, Calig., 10, 1. Martin P, Charlesworth (“ The Banish- 
ment of the Elder Agrippina," Class. Phil, XVII [1922], pp. 260-61) 
finds good reason to conclude that Agrippina was banished before the 
death of Livia, despite Tacitus, Ann., V, 3. 

si Suetonius, Calig., 10, 1; Tacitus, Ann., V, 1. 

°? Suetonius, Calig., 10, I. See J. P. V. D. Balsdon, The Emperor 
Gaius (Caligula) (Oxford, 1934), p. 201. 

?? Suetonius, Calig., 10, 1. 
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Antonia had one profound effect which became manifest after 
he came to the principate. Mark Antony seems to have been 
his prineipal model in statesmanship, and Antony's daughter 
was probably the first to present this ancestor to him in a 
favorable light.?* 

Gaius’ favorite study was oratory. Unless our poverty of 
information on some of the other princes is misleading, he was 
the first Julio-Claudian prince to be caught by the current craze 
for oratory to the neglect and disparagement of other studies. 
Both Tacitus and Suetonius credit him with eloquence, the 
latter stating that he gave little attention to literature, but a 
great deal to oratory.® Josephus says that Gaius had a liberal 
edueation and was well improved by it. But when he grows 
more specific, it is the prince’s oratorical ability that he extols, 
and we are reminded that in the popular estimation oratorical 
skill and a liberal education were practically synonymous at this 
time. The Jewish historian says that he was an excellent orator 
in both Greek and Latin, able to compose, offhand and readily, 
suitable answers to the compositions of others." 

His study of rhetoric and practice in oratory did not cease 
when he came of age and went to live at Capreae, for he strove 
to emulate the aged 'liberius in all respects, especially in elo- 
quence." We have one additional piece of information regard- 
ing this period of Gaius’ life. He was devoted to the theatrical 
arts of dancing and singing, and "Tiberius indulged these inclina- 
tions in the hope that they might soften his savage nature.?? 
Tiberius’ attitude toward these recreational activities permits 
their inclusion as matters of training. His indulgence bears 
the mark of the old Roman attitude: only for some special 
reason yere such undignified actions allowed. 

On Capreae certain unauthorized persons undertook to instruct 
Gaius in the proper line of conduct to take in gaining the 
principate and afterward. One such adviser was Marcus Julius 
Agrippa, the Jewish prince, who had been reared at Rome with 


*4 Cf. Balsdon, op. cit., pp. 13-14, 207-208. 

95 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 3; Suetonius, Oalig., 53. 

*9 Josephus, A.J., XVIII, 6, 8; XIX, 2, 5. 

°? Josephus, A. J., XIX, 2, 5; cf. Tacitus, Ann., VI, 20, 45. 
?9 Suetonius, Calig., 53, 1. 
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Claudius and with Tiberius’ son, Drusus. It is probable that 
Agrippa gave Gaius instruction in the arts of true Eastern 
despotism. Another sycophant was Macro, praetorian prefect 
under Tiberius.?? Macro was anxious to elevate Gaius’ char- 
acter and soften his disposition before he should come to reign. 
He was particularly troubled by the prince’s undignified actions, 
such as his desire to join in publie dancing. The youth’s 
reaction to his admonitions may be an index of his attitude 
toward all instructors who advised him contrary to his will. 
Gaius despised Macro as an inferior and expressed scorn for 
his advice: 
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If such was Gaius’ attitude, it is very doubtful that he would 
deign to study philosophy, a great branch of which then dealt 
with questions of conduct. At any rate, we have no informa- 
tion that he did study philosophy. And as Suetonius makes a. 
special point of the fact that Gaius' never learned to swim? 
we know that his education was lacking in at least one of the 
fundamentals of Augustus’ day. 


Nero: The earliest years of Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus 
gave no hint of the position that fate had in store for him. He 
was three when his father died, leaving him only a third of his 
estate, and because of the avarice of the Emperor Gaius he did 
not receive that in full. Shortly afterward his mother, the 
younger Agrippina, was banished, and the boy was sent to his 
aunt, Domitia Lepida. In her home he was almost ih actual 
want, and his two paedagogi were a dancer and a barber. But 
Lueius was only four when Claudius became emperor, and 
shortly thereafter he recovered his father's property and also 
received an inheritance from his stepfather, Crispus Passienus. 


?? Josephus, A. J., XVIII, 6, 5-6; Bellum Judaicum, YI, 9, 5. 

199 Tacitus, Ann., VI, 45; Philo Judaeus, Legatio ad Gaium, 6-8. 
101 Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, T, 41-43. 

102 Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 8, 56. (Entire speech: °53-56.) 

193 Suetonius, Calig., 54. 
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Before long, too, his mother was recalled from banishment, and 
from then on this prince’s fortunes rose rapidly.!?* 

It was probably upon the death of Passienus that Asconius 
Labeo was appointed guardian (tutor) to Lucius.* This state 
of tüiela naturally terminated when Claudius adopted the boy 
at the age of eleven."$ ‘The two instructors Anicetus and 
Beryllus evidently belonged to this same period of the prince's 
life (between the ages of four and eleven). The former, a freed- 
man, is characterized as paedagogus and as pueritiae Neronis 
educator.?"' Beryllus was perhaps a Greek freedman; he later 
became Nero’s secretary for Greek epistles.? 

When Nero was about eleven years old, his mother, then 
empress, engaged the well-known Lucius Annaeus Seneca, son 
of the rhetor of the same name, as his tutor. She had first 
to obtain a reversal of his exile, for Seneca had fallen into 
Claudius’ disfavor.!? Agrippina may have been actuated partly 
by ulterior motives, as Tacitus suggests, but at all events she 
was eager to have her son trained by so eminent a preceptor. 
Seneca was not only a scholar and writer but also a man of 
senatorial rank, who thus commanded greater respect from his 
pupil than would a freedman or slave. The arrangement lasted 
until Nero became emperor six years later. 

Seneca is remembered today as the most famous Roman 
moralist and philosopher, but Agrippina did not allow her son 
to be taught philosophy at all. She considered such knowledge— 
and, no doubt, such tolerance and forbearance—a drawback in 
one destined to rule,"* and she was determined to see Nero 


104 Suetonius, Nero, 6, 3-4. 

195 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 10. 

199 Suetonius, Nero, 1, 1. 

107 Suetonius, Nero, 35, 2; Tacitus, Ann., XIV, 3. He and Agrippina 
came to hate each other, and he finally (Tacitus, Ann., XIV, 3, 7-8, and 
62) became Nero’s chief instrument in matricide, 

108 Josephus, A.J., XX, 8, 9. On the possibility of identifying 
Berylus with Afranius Burrus, see R-E., s.v. Beryllos. The Vaison 
inscription (C.I.L., XII, 5842) makes their identity most unlikely, and 
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two men. 
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become emperor. It is possible, of course, that Nero learned 
the principles of Stoic philosophy indirectly from Seneca. 
With philosophy barred, the position of rhetoric in Roman 
education would be still further enhanced. Seneca himself 
seems to have been Nero’s chief tutor in rhetoric.44? It was said 
that he prevented the boy from reading the early orators in 
order to keep his admiration for his teacher intact, but it is 
possible that he simply followed the trend of the times in 
neglecting the early orators in favor of the more showy modern 


ones. The highly rhetorical nature of Seneca’s extant works 


shows that his qualifications as a rhetor were excellent. Al- 


though Nero did not evince as great enthusiasm for oratory as 


for his artistic pursuits, he did not neglect public declamation 
as a means to popular acclaim. During Claudius’ consulship 
he pleaded—with great success, needless to say—causes in behalf , 
of the Bononians, the Apameans, the Rhodians, and the Ilians. 
On some occasions he spoke in Greek, on others in Latin. The 
ease for the Ilians obviously afforded him the best opportunity 
for eloquence, and in florid style he represented the Romans as 
descendants of the Trojans, and Aeneas as the founder of the 
Julian line.*? 

There is, however, strong reason to suspect that Seneca, and 
not his young pupil, may have written the orations just men- 
tioned. We are told that when Nero began his reign at the 
age of seventeen he first entered the camp and read to the 
soldiers a speech which Seneca had. written, and that a little 
later he used several impressive speeches composed for him by 
Seneca.7** At Claudius’ funeral the older people noted that 
Nero was the first Roman emperor to have need of another’s 


‘eloquence, and théy compared him unfavorably withe Julius 


Caesar, Tiberius, Gaius, and Claudius in this respect." On 
the other hand, the Emperor Nero found occasion to thank his 


must be discredited unless we suppose that two other philosophers also 
taught the prince subjects other than philosophy. 
112 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 2; Suetonius, Nero, 52. 
113 Tacitus, Ann., XII, 58; Suetonius, Nero, 7, 2. 
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more fully in the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 
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old tutor for having developed in him the ability to express 
himself both extemporaneously and in prepared addresses,?*° 
Perhaps we may conclude that he found his own command of 
rhetoric adequate for most purposes, but that on special occasions 
he relied upon the eloquence of his teacher. l 

Suetonius writes at some length to prove that the poetry 
attributed to Nero was actually written by him and that he did 
not, as some supposed, publish the works of others as his own. 
Both Suetonius and Tacitus mention painting and sculpture, as 
well as the composition of verse, among Nero’s chief boyhood 
interests.” There can be little doubt that he was the most 
artistically inclined of the Julio-Claudians under consideration. 
His poems were used in schools during his lifetime,"? but this 
fact is hardly to be accepted as proof of their merit. Yet had 
they not been somewhat creditable, it seems unlikely that he 
would have been accused of plagiarizing. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether he had formal instruction in painting and 
sculpture or simply turned to them of his own accord. 

Despite Nero's great enthusiasm for music, it is possible and 
likely that musie had only a minor place in his supervised edu- 
cation. We must remember that he became emperor in his 
seventeenth year and subsequently could indulge his own tastes 
freely. Suetonius’ words are significant: 


Inter ceteras disciplinas pueritiae tempore imbutus et musica, 
statim ut imperium adeptus est, Terpnum citharoedum vigentem 
tune praeter alios arcessiit diebusque continuis post cenam 
canenti in multam noctem assidens paulatim et ipse meditari 
exercerique coepit. .. . 1° 


As a boy, Nero delighted in horseback riding.**° He likewise 
became deeply absorbed in chariot racing, an interest which was 
deemed unworthy of a prince. In fact, he was forbidden to talk 
on the subject. Once when he was chattering to his fellow stu- 
dents about a charioteer, he was scolded by his paedagogus but 
slyly pretended that he was talking of Hector?! This incident 


119 Tacitus, Ann., XIV, 55. 

117 Suetonius, Nero, 52; Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 3. 

118 Scholia ad Persium, 1, 29; cf. Suetonius, Nero, 10, 2; 12, 3. 
71? Suetonius, Vero, 20, 1. A 

320 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 3. 123 Suetonius, Nero, 22, 1. 
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seems to belong to Nero’s early years, "before Seneca was in 
charge of him, and we notice that he then had fellow students 
and was not tutored entirely alone. 

Both Seneca and Afranius Burrus, Nero's instructor in mili- 
tary strategy, tamed the young man's unruly disposition and 
restrained his wilder desires as much as lay in their power under 
difficult circumstances. Burrus, who had an excellent record 
and reputation as a soldier,?** confined himself to military 
affairs and moral discipline, while Seneca stressed elegant man- 
ners as well as oratorical eloquence.*** Authorities are some- 
what in conflict about Seneca’s character, but he was probably 
as honorable and as conscientious as he could be while still 
retaining Agrippina’s favor.*** If this statement seems almost 
meaningless, it can at least be said that his influence on Nero 
was a good one. This conclusion is borne out by the young 
man’s conduct during the early part of his reign, when he was 
largely under Seneca’s guidance.’ 

Agrippina spared no effort in preparing her son to be a ruler, 
although she herself intended to be, as for a time she was, the 
power behind the throne. The effect of her eager “ pushing” 
upon his artistic nature should not be forgotten in a considera- 
tion of the adult Nero. She was emotionally unstable, and 
periods of great disciplinary rigor may have alternated with 
periods of lenience.?9 Moreover, a most unfortunate situation 
developed because of the bitter rivalry between Agrippina and 
Domitia Lepida, the aunt of Nero. These two engaged in a 
' struggle for predominant influence over the prince, and Lepida 
strove to win his favor by being unduly indulgent, thus vitiating 
the effect of Agrippina’s disciplinary measures.!?7 


Brirrantous: History throws an impenetrable veil over the 
‘personality of Britannicus, the son of Claudius and Messalina, 
but scholars have been inclined to favor him and pity his lot. 


122 Tacitus, Ann., XII, 42. 

123 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 2. 

124 Dio is disposed to view Seneca as a hypocrite; cf. especially LXI, 
10. 

126 Tacitus, Ann., XIII, 2, 5-6, 11, 13, and 20-21; Dio, LXI, 3-4. 

126 Cf, Taaitus, Ann., XII, 64; XIII, 13. S 
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He showed great promise when small, and his father would often 
take him in his arms and commend him to an assembly of 
soldiers or to the people at the games.” During this early ` 
period, at least, Claudius seems to have taken some interest in 
the children of his household, for he made a point of having his 
own children and those of distinguished men present at the 
great dinner parties which he gave from time to time.!?? 

Britannicus education until the time that Agrippina became 
his stepmother, and probably for some time thereafter, was of 
the best. The boy Titus, who was practically the same age, was 
brought up at court along with the prince and was taught the 
same subjects by the same masters, and through the information 
given about Titus we may form an estimate of Britannicus’ own 
education.?? All the arts, both of war and of peace, were in- 
cluded. We are told that Titus made speeches well and wrote 
verses in Latin and Greek with ease. He also sang and played 
the harp agreeably, and there is separate evidence that Britan- 
nicus too could sing creditably.7** 

One of Britannicus’ tutors was Sosibius, who on one occa- 
sion was granted a million sesterces for instruction rendered 
the prince and for counsel to Claudius.?? He seems to have 
been an appointee of Messalina.*** 

Before Britannicus reached his tenth year, a startling change 
in his life and prospects had taken place. His mother had been 
put to death, and he had a stepmother, Agrippina. Agrippina’s 
own son, Nero, had been adopted by the Emperor and was being 
favored more and more. Most of the common people Send 
accepted the new situation, for they remembered Germanicus 
sentimentally and transferred their affections to his grandson 
with ease.2%4 

While advancing her son and giving him every advantage, 
Agrippina saw to it that Britannieus had neither the honor nor 
the care befitting his station. Upon very slight pretexts she 


128 Suetonius, Claud., 27, 2. 

128 Suetonius, Olaug., 32. 

139 Suetonius, Titus, 2-3. 
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induced the Emperor to remove or put to death the best of his 
son's tutors, and Sosibius was one who lost his life. Then 
Agrippina herself chose for Britannieus tutors and guardians 
who would best serve her purposes. It is also related that she 
would not allow him to be with his father or appear in public.:?5 
She represented him to the people as an epileptic, whether such 
was the case or not.**® There were many rumors and stories to 
show that he had intelligence and ability," but his early death 
left all a matter of conjecture. 
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138 Dio, LX, 32, 1 and 5-6; Tacitus, Ann., XII, 41. 
186 Dio, LX, 33, 10; cf. Suetonius, Nero, 33, 3.. 
187 Tacitus, Ann., XII, 26; cf. Suetonius, Claud., 43. 


' ON THE PRE-HISTORY IN DIODORUS. 


. Reinhardt was the first to attach Diodorus, I, 7-8, to Demo- 
critus via Hecataeus of Abdera.? His general theory met with 
broad acceptance. But it was later challenged by J. H. Dahl- 
mann,* chiefly on the allegation that (as Eduard Schwartz had 
suggested) the cosmogony in Diodorus I, 7, was pre-atomistic. 
Dahlmann's argument was examined and rejected by Philippson,° 
who reaffirmed his earlier view that Hecataeus’ source was 
Epicurus. More recently J. S. Morrison accepted Dahlmann’s 
view, though ignoring Philippson’s critique; noting similarities 
between the Protagoras myth and Diodorus, I, 8, Morrison in- 
ferred that both “derive from a pre-atomistie Ionian source.” ® 

This note does not propose to review the argument as a whole. 
It keeps to one or two points which may deserve more attention 
than they have yet received. 


I. 


Judging from the theory of language in Diodorus, I, 8, 3-4, 
Hecataeus’ source must be pre-Epicurean. Reinhardt slurred 
over this point; he was more anxious to show that Epicurus’ 
own theory of language was Democritean.' Let us recall the two 
stages in the development of language clearly distinguished by 


1l am indebted to Professor B. D. Meritt for a number of helpful 
suggestions. 

2“ Hekatalos von Abdera und Demokritos,” Hermes, XLVII (1912), 
pp. 492 ff. For Hecataeus of Abdera as a source in Diodorus, I, see Ed. 
Sehwartz's article on Diodorus in R-E. d 

3 E.g. Ed, Norden, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 379 ff.; Graf 
Uxkull-Gyllenband, Griechische Kultur-Entstehungslehre (Berlin, 1924), 
pp. 25 ff. Diodorus, I, 7-8, along with roughly parallel excerpts from 
Hermippus and Tzetzes, was ineorporated as collateral material under 
frag. 5 of Democritus by H. Diels in Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (4th 
ed., Berlin, 1922; 5th ed., with W. Kranz, Berlin, 1934-7). 

* De Philosophorum Graecorum Sententiis ad Loquellae Originem 
Pertinentibus (Diss, Weida, 1928), pp. 23 ff. 

5 Review of Dahlmann in Phil. Woch., XLIX (1929), pp. 666 ff. 

, ** The Place of Protagoras in Athenian Publie Life,” C.Q., XXXV 
(1941), p. 9. To this inferesting paper I owe the stimulus which led me 
to write this note. 

7 Loe, cit., pp. 501 ff. 
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Epicurus.® In the first, names were “compelled” by nature. 
Superficially this looks like Democritus’ theory that necessity is 
the historic source of the arts.'?^ In point of fact it is character- 
istically and uniquely Epicurean. It departs from Democritus 
in a way which parallels the deviation of Epicurean epistemology 
from the Democritean. Feelings and impressions directly “ form 
into shape the vocal sound ”; * much as in the theory of knowl- 
edge the in-coming stimulus can so mould the sensorium that the 
sense-image will reproduce “the very form of the physical 
object.” 1? | 


8 Ep. ad Hdt., 75, 76; C. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus 
(Oxford, 1928), pp. 267 ff. and 380 ff.; Robin’s note on Lucretius, V, 
1028 f., and Robin-Ernout on ibid. 1041 (Commentaire, III [Paris, 
1928]). 

? &ápa'ykac0gvat Ep. ad Hdt.; cf. at varios linguae sonitus natura 
subegit mittere, Lucretius, V, 1028, and varii sensus animalia cogunt 

. varias emittere voces, ibid., 1087-8. 

' 3? Frag. 144. See below, § II; and the writer’s “ Ethics and Physics in 
Democritus,” II, $ IV, to appear in a forthcoming issue of The Philo- 
sophical Review. 

11 E». ad Hdt., 75, lólws ròp dépa éxréurey oreddOuevoy Ùp Exdorwy TOV 
nalr kal röv parvtracparoy. ' 

12 Ep. ad Hdt., 50, kai tjv ay AdBuper davragiav émiBAgrikos th Stavolg 
$ rois aloOnrypiow . . . , popdy écrww abra tov grepeprlou, ryuoguévg xard TÒ 
éfys wixvopa Ñ éykaráAeuiua rod eldadov. I agree with De Witt (“ Epi- 
curus: All Sensations are True," T. A. P.A., LX XIV [1943], pp. 19-32) 
that this does not commit Epicurus to the “infallibility of all sensa- 
tion." My point is not that Epicurus holds sensation to be infallible 
but that he does: credit it with “truth” in so far as 

(i) there is “likeness” (óuoiórgs) or “affinity” (cuuzrdéea) between 
sense-image and material object, 

(ii) this similarity being due to a physical deposit Lobo) of 

the eidolon upon the sense-organ. 
This is what separates him from Democritus. Sensation as such is not for 
Epicurus “ bastard knowledge” (Ep. ad Hdt., 50, rà 58 WebSos kal rò öin- 
paprnuevoy v TQ mpoato£tatouépsq del dor...) ; sense-qualities as such are 
not “conventional” (Sextus, Adv, Math., VIII, 63, kal récav Qavracíav 
ec .,Toabrar Ómoiór érti rò Kivoby Tiv alo0gcw). The fact of éripuouly 
fills Democritus with black misgivings as to whether we can know “ any- 
thing about anything as it really is” (frag. 7, éreq obdéy toner mepl 
ovdevds). Epicurus takes it as the very basis of the veracity of sense- 
perception. I have left out of this discussion the difficult question as to 
the meaning of ér:Body. De Witt’s interpretation as “onfall” or “ inci- 
dence” (“ Epicurus, Hepl Pevractas,” T.A.P.A., LXX [1939], pp. 414- 
27) would strengthen my argument, | 
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One can imagine Democritus’ reaction to this copy-theory of 
sense-perception, had he lived to hear of it." The prospect of 
getting truth out of mere émpvopln seemed to him exactly nil 
(frag. 7; cf. frag. 9). An émipvopin-theory of language could 
appeal to him just as little. He marshalled formal arguments to 
prove that no “name” has a “natural” connection with the 
“thing”; whence it follows that the actual connection of sign 
with meaning can only be fixed by “ convention.” !* 

As Proclus notes, this is antithetic to the Epicurean theory 
of the origin of speech.*® For already in Epicurus’ “ first” stage 
we have a system of “natural” sounds which, though rough 
and ready, is language in all essentials. The “second” stage 
elaborates and perfects at the level of common consent what was 


18 Sextus, “almost unique among critics in exhibiting no prejudice 
against Epicurus" (De Witt, 7.A.P.A., LXXIV [1943], p. 30), puts 
Epieurus with Protagoras on the other side of the fence from Democritus 
and Plato on the question of the veracity of sense-perception (Adv. 
Math., VII, 369 and 389). 

1 This is my expansion of #éce rà óvónara in Proclus’ account (In 
Crat., XVI). Steinthal (Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft [2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1890], I, p. 76) objects tp @éve as a “late Alexandrian” term. 
But it is definitely pre-Alexandrian, since Epicurus so used it (Ep. 
ad Hdt., 15). “Ovopa, as well as vóuor, ri0évac is good fifth-century usage 
(e.g. J. E. Powell, A Lexicon to Herodotus, s.v. lnm, 4 and 5). 
Nógwv Géors occurs in pseudo-Xenophon, Ath. Const., III, 2, and 6éeis 
dvéuaros in Plato (see 8ée:s in Ast, Lexicon Platonicum). So I find it 
hard to justify Steinthal’s prejudice (endorsed by Reinhardt, loc. ecit., 
p. 502) against Géce: rà édyduara as a possible Democritean expression. 
As for rúxn in Proclus’ account, Steinthal recalls (rightly) that the 
Democritean concept of “ chance” makes it the very opposite of “ art,” 
and concludes (wrongly, I think) that the expression róxm rà óvópnwra is 
“highly suspect" (p. 177). We can see in Diodorus, I, 8, 4 that it is 
perfectly pd&sible to hold the “conventional” theory of language and 
still say ós Érvxe overatdvrwy ras Aéfeu. As we see from Proclus, In 
Crat., XVI, Democritus thinks of ordinary language as a rather hap- 
hazard development: there are words with more than one meaning, 
meanings with more than one word, and meanings with no word. So if 
language is thought of as a collection of signs, it is pretty much of a 
“chance” assortment; in that sense réxy rà évépara. But since none 
of these signs has a “natural” meaning and ean only come by its 
“given” meaning through social agreement, he can also say @éce rà 
dvépara. Thus rixy and @éoe, on this interpretation, refer to different 
aspects of language: Texy to the development of a stock of signs, bére: 
to the assignment of meaning to any one of these signs. 

15 In Orat., XVI. 
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already a working system at the level of * pature."!* In Dio- 
dorus, I, 8, 3, on the other hand, speech grows from (a) “ mean- 
ingless and confused sounds” (dwvis donpov kai cvykexvpévqs) to 
(b) articulate words whose meanings are fixed by consent. There 
is no suggestion here that (a) would permit intelligible com- 
munication. Meaningful speech begins only with ifévras 
ovpBodra in (b). The deviation from Epicurus is a serious one; 
and it is unlikely than an Epicurean would be guilty of it, 
considering the obsession of the school with the “ natural ” origin 
of language.'' 


II. 


Neither can I credit Protagoras with the pre-history in 
Diodorus, for the latter contains ideas that are far in advance of 
anything in the Protagoras myth.¥ Take the origin of language 


16 For a different interpretation of Ep. ad Hdt., 75-6 see P. and E. 
DeLacy, Philodemus (Philadelphia, 1941), p. 140, who think of names 
at the “first” stage merely as “emotional cries . . . which indicated 
naturally ...to other men the feelings of the person uttering them, but 
which did not say anything specifically about external objects, From 
these cries, Epicurus says, there gradually arose a system of conven- 
tional sounds referring to objects.” (See also P. DeLacy, “ The 
Epicurean Analysis of Language,” A.J. P., LX [1939], pp. 87-8.) Iam 
indebted to these authors’ studies in Epicurean thought and regret that 
I cannot follow them on this point. For (i) it seems clear to me that 
in Ep. ad Hdt., 75, images ($avrácuara), no less than feelings (ráðn), 
evoke “ naturally ” their appropriate sounds; and $arrácuara are images 
of objects (so, e.g., in Ep. ad Pyth., 102, rò ris dcoTpamüs $ávracua; 
cf. Ep. ad Hdt., 51, ópoiórys rov avracuóv .. . Trois oval re kal adnPéor 
vpocayopevouéro:s). And (ii), even feelings are not merely “ subjective ” 
states of consciousness for Epicurus, but are conceived, at least in the 
case of the mpwra má», pleasure and pain, as experiences of objects, 
pleasant and unpleasant (Sextus, Adv. Math., VII, 203, 75&%% kal móvos 
ATÒ TONTLKÕV TIVÕV Kal KAT’ aUrà Ta movgrikà oUvioTaTaL . . . dváykg Kal 
TÒ Sov Hob kal rò dNyÜvov dNyewór THY plow vroKeioGa.). That the original 
“natural” names refer to objects is also suggested by Lucretius, V, 
1090, ves voce notare, 

^ E.g. Diogenes of Oenoanda (ed. William), frag. 10, phre ror 
pirtocdgwy morevwnev . . . KaTa Oéow kal didaxny émtreOjvar rà ÓvópaTa 
(and ef. unknown Epicurean cited by William ad loc. from Hercu- 
lanensium Voluminum Collectio Altera, VII, col. 26, dice: 66 ras mpwras 
Tov òvouárwv dvagpwrynces yeyovévat Aéyouev), Cf. also Lucretius, V, 
1028 ff., where the second stage of the Epicureafi theory has shrunk to 
near-extinction: it is given less than a line, in 1029. 

18 Īt is a pity that this should be our only source for Protagorean 
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once again. All we get in Prot. 322 A is érera dwvyv kat óvópara. 
tax SinpOpacaro 7H Téxvi. Only one aspect of speech, articulation 
( OrpÜpó caro) , 18 explieitly subsumed here under TÉXVN. This 
stops far short of a full-blown “ conventional” theory of speech.*? 
Moreover, the art of speech is sandwiched in between the estab- 
lishment of altars and the invention of dwellings, clothes, etc. ; 
no attempt is made to connect it with the growth of political 
association. Diodorus, on the other hand, presents language as 
part of an orderly historical development where each stage is 
causally connected with its predecessor: 


(i) Men set out owopáó«v to look for food; 
(ii) attacked by wild beasts, 
(ii) they are driven to associate for mutual help. 
(iv) In the course of this association they come to know one 
another, and 
(v) develop speech.” 


pre-history. For if Hep rijs év 'Apxi Karacrdcews (Diels-Kranz, 80, B, 
8b) be accepted as the title of a genuine Protagorean treatise, we should 
assume that Protagoras had a systematie theory, pieturesque fragments 
of which are all that survive in the Platonic fable. Under the circum- 
stances, however, we must judge Protagoras' pre-history by these meager 
remains, We cannot credit him with ideas which he might perhaps have 
held but which are not substantiated, directly or indirectly, in the 
Protagoras myth. 

1? Tt is significant that the tradition credits the “ conventional" theory 
of speech to Democritus, never to Protagoras; so, e.g., Proclus’ Im 
Cratylum; so too the Cratylus itself, where Protagoras gets a beating 
on other counts (385 Ef., 391 C), but with no suggestion that the 
eonventional theory of language is one of his many sins. 

207, 8, 1-4. In the Protagoras myth steps (i), (ii), and (iii) occur 
in 322 B, agter the invention of the arts of religion, speech, industry, 
and agriculture in 322 A. In Lucretius, V, 958-1090, on the other hand, 
we have roughly the same sequence as in Diodorus, I, 8. Both the 
Protagorean view that words were articulated by “art” and the 
Democritean that words were given meaning by “ convention” make way 
for Lueretius’ soundly Epicurean doctrine of the “natural” origin of 
language (1028-90). Lucretius, however, as Epicurus may have done 
before him, attempts to merge as best he can the ' natural" origin of 
speech with its political utility. When he balances natura subegit in 
1028 with utilitas expressit in 1029, I assume he is thinking of the 
political uses of speech that he has just discussed in 1019-27: com- 
munication is indispensable for the foedera (1029) without which genus 
humanum iam tum foret omne peremptum (1026), 


a 
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The political function of speech is so clearly grasped that ethnic 
differences are conceived as essentially linguistic in origin (I, 
8, 4). 

More conclusive are two further considerations: (a) that 
the pre-history in Diodorus identifies the cause of the emergence 
of the arts, while the Protagoras myth does not; (b) that the 
pre-history in Diodorus clearly excludes a teleological interpreta- 
tion, which the Protagoras myth does not. 

As to (a), Diodorus, I, 8, 7 offers a genetic theory, which 
names “necessity” ™ as the primary cause of man’s cultural 
origins. There is nothing like this in the Protagoras myth. What 
we get there instead is the analytic principle that the human arts 
are analogous to the biological devices by which animal species 


-survive: each species, animal or human, is endowed with its pe- 


culiar dvvayis eis cwrnpiay (320 B). The source of these survival- 
weapons is assigned to the allegorical agency of conventional 
gods, i. e. left unexplained. 

Now (b),—it is certainly possible to interpret the origin of 
these survival-weapons in mechanistic terms—i. e. in terms of 
“chance” variations, the elimination of unsuccessful variants, 
and the survival of the fittest. This interpretation is a possible 
one for us; and it was possible in the fifth century for any 
student of Empedocles. Nevertheless, there is nothing in the 
myth to decide in favor of this interpretation. The fact that each 
species was equipped with a distinctive “saving power” was 
equally susceptible of teleological interpretation; and this con- 
struction is just what we find in two passages, each of which 
bears striking similarities to certain parts of the Protagoras 
myth: ° Herodotus, III, 108 cites the high rate of reproduction, 


‘ 21 ypela diddoxados, Diodorus, I, 8, 4, which is obviously Bu alternate 
for dvdyxn 0iáckaXos (so in the parallel in Tzetzes, Diels-Kranz, II, 
p. 138, line 1). Cf. the interchangeable use of xpela and dváyrņ in 
Mep ’Apxains 'Iqrpucijs, 3, arh 7j drdyky éwolnce nrndqvar .. . dd rabrny 
Thy xpela» i"T15ea4. i 

22 Of, Aristotle's statement of the mechanistic theory: raŭra pèr 
écn dd Tov abrouáTov overdyra émirnõelws’ boa 06 uh olrws, dawrero Kai 
amré\r\urat, kaÜdcep "Euredoxdyjs Aéyes rù Bovyerh dvipdrpwoa (Phys., 198 b 


30-2). 


?3 See S. O. Dickerman, De Argumentis apud Xenophontem, etc, (diss., 
Halle, 1909), pp. 53 ff. and 77 ff. Nestlé had argued for Protagorean 
influence on Herodotus, II, 108, in Philol, LXVII (1908), p. 553. 
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which enables “ timid and edible creatures” to survive (cf. Prot. 
321 B), as an instance of the wisdom of divine providence (roð 
beot  mpdvora. . . €ovca soph) while Aristotle (De Part. Animal. 
. 662 b 28—663 a 8) assimilates other survival-weapons cited in 
the Protagoras myth into his usual teleological schema.”* 

. It is most likely, however, that Herodotus and Aristotle, like 
the Christian fathers later, were simply reading their own piety 
into the Protagoras myth. This leaves us with no positive ex- 
planation of the origin of the arts; and agnosticism as to the 
cause would be in character with Protagorean positivism. On 
this assumption we can explain how (1) the teleologically minded 
could draw from the Protagoras myth edifying instances of 
creative purpose, while (2) a mechanist could also fit the same 
facts into his own drily materialistic scheme of natural evolution. 
The latter alone could furnish the non-teleological source we need 
for the pre-history in Diodorus. 

Who then was the first to explain both biological evolution and 
cultural origins by the single concept of necessity? Frag. 144 of 
Democritus gives the answer: the arts were “separated out by 
necessity " (dmroxpiva: rávaykoiov). Anaxagoras too had used the 
cosmogonie àmókpisis to account for human origins. But there 
is the well-known indecision as between teleology and mechanism 
in Anaxagorean thought; and this conflict reveals itself in a 
strangely anthropocentrie twist in Anaxagoras’ concept of cosmic 
evolution.? It was left for Democritus to expunge all teleological 
residues, and account for the origin of the human arts, as well 
as of planets, plants, and animals, as products of physical neces- 
sity. This is a speculative achievement of the highest order, and 


^* As Dickerman pointed out (p. 77), the Aristotelian parallel is 
strengthenfd by another striking similarity to the Protagoras myth: 
the fourfold classification in Aristotle (De Part. Animal. 662 b 1-16) of 
animals into flesh-, herb-, fruit, and root-eaters agrees exactly with the 
four types of animal food in Prot. 321 B. 

?5 Frag. 4. 

2 E. g. the notion that every dréxpiots produces men, with their cities, 
fields, etc. “as with us; and that they have a sun and a moon and the 
rest as with us” (frag. 4); to which Democritus may have been replying 
when he taught that some worlds are without sun and moon, and some 
are without any living creatures (Hippolytus, Refut., I, 13, 2-4 = Diels- 
Kranz, 68, A, 40). Te this aspect of Anaxagorean thought my attention 
was first called by Uxkull-Gyllenband, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. For a critical 
comment on his view see 8 IV of my paper, cited above, note 10. 
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we have no warrant for crediting it to Protagoras or anyone else 
before Democritus himself.?' l 

The pre-history in Diodorus not only harmonizes broadly with 
this necessitarian philosophy of cultural origins; it explicitly 
consigns xeipas Kal Adyov Kat Vvxms &yxívotav to a subordinate róle 
in the development of the arts: they are mere evvepyot of necessity 
(1,8, 7). As Reinhardt suggested (loc. cit., p. 499), this looks 
like Democritean polemic against Anaxagoras.”* To find it here 
in Diodorus strengthens the case for the Democritean character 
of the source. - 

III. 

What of Dahlmann’s argument that the cosmogony in Diodorus 
I, 7 is pre-atomistic (with consequent prejudice to the pre- 
history in I, 8) ? Philippson went into this matter in detail and 
found some additional evidence to vindicate the Democritean 
authorship of the zoogonic vpéves.? I have nothing of conse- 
quence to add here, and will simply annotate his conclusion. He 
finds just one deviation from Democritean cosmology in Dio- 
dorus: the idea that the sun belongs to our world from the very 
first, and does not come into it from the outside; and this, he 
thinks, confirms his own theory that the source is Epieurean.?? 

Here is the crucial passage: “ The fiery part (sc. of the air) 
gathered into the highest regions, for anything of this nature, 
being light, moves upward ; ** and this is the cause of the sun and 
the rest of the stars being caught up into the universal whirl.” ?? - 


"TI assume that chapter 3 of Ilepi 'Apxabys 'Igrpucis, with its re- 
markable doctrine of necessity as the cause of discovery in the medical 
arts (see above, note 21), is later than Democritus. 

*8 Aristotle, De Part. Animal. 687 a 7, 'Ava£ayópas èv oU» onoi Ok 7d 
xéipas Éxew pori rarov eivat Ty» (ov dvOpwrov. (See also Viels-Kranz, 
61, A, 6; for further parallels see Dickerman, op. cit, p. 28, n. 1.) 
Elsewhere Anaxagoras makes human intelligence the cause of man’s 
mastery over the other animals (frag. 21b). Thus hands and intelligence 
sum up the Anaxagorean principles of human progress, To mention both 
only to relegate them to second place after necessity suggests, though of 
course does not prove, a conscious reference to Anaxagoras in Diodorus’ 
original source. i 

2 Lge. cit., pp. 671-3. ` 

?? Tbid., p. 671. ' 

31 The rising of fire is explained here consistently with Democritean 
physies (De Caelo, 309 a 11.). 

3?'Phe last clause is characteristically Democritean. Cf. Lucretius, 
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The only direct collision of this passage with traditional aecounts 
of Democritean cosmology is with pseudo-Plutarch's Stromateis, 
7,55 There we get the curious?* view of two stages in the 
creation of the stars: (1) an original pre-fiery phase, and (2) a 
later enlargement of the orb of the sun?? by taking in fire. 
Diodorus is not flatly inconsistent with (2), but completely 
ignores (1). Assuming that Strom., 7, is reliable, the dis- 
crepancy could be explained through attrition or simplification 
of Democritean doctrine on its way to Diodorus. 


CONCLUSION. 


These observations do not amount to anything like a conclusive 
argument. But so far as they go they strengthen the assumption 
that Diodorus, I, 8, represents broadly a Democritean point of 
view. Just how much of Democritus survives the double filter of 
Hecataeus and Diodorus we cannot tell. The value of the passage 
for Democritus is, therefore, distinctly less than that of a 
secondary source. It can only be used to fill out ideas for which 
some independent warrant exists in surviving Democritean 
fragments. 
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V, 624, cum caeli turbine ferri, The movement of the whirl “ vanishes ” 
in the lower regions; so évarodygé@hva: Tg ivy makes good sense: when 
they rise high enough they are “caught up” in the whirl. 

3? H. Diels, Dozographi Graeci (Berlin, 1879), p. 581 = Diels-Kranz, 
68, A, 39. ` 

34I say “curious,” because, on Democritean assumptions, would we 
expect any large earthy body to keep its place in the air over a long 
period, instead of moving to its “like” (frag. 164), the earth?. 

35 Following Bailey's translation of ueyeüomowuévov ToU mepi Tov Atopy 
KÜkAov, op. cit., p. 150. | 
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THE HISTORY OF PIGNORISCAPIO. 


Legal experts, both ancient and modern, have devoted a good 
deal of attention to the procedure known as pignoriscapio, or 
* distress.” There is general agreement among them that it was 
of great antiquity and that it originated in the delegation by a 
magistrate of his power of seizure, in certain cases, to non- 
magistrates engaged in the collection of debts due, directly or 
indirectly, to the state. The experts disagree, however, as to the : 
period at which pignoriscapio ceased to be used. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to trace the history of the procedure and try 
to reach a conclusion about when, and in what circumstances, 
it ceased to function. | 

It is unfortunate that we do not certainly know when the pro- 
cedure by legis actio gave way to the formulary: system, because 
this would help our enquiry. Roman jurists were not agreed as 
to whether pignoriscapio could be classed among the legis actiones, 
but all seem to have held that, even if it could, the legis actio 
per pignoriscapionem had developed out of & more primitive 
procedure. We may assume, therefore, that pignoriscapio is an 
older form of procedure than legis actio. It had nothing in | 
common with the later formulary system and in the time of 
Gaius it survived only as the basis of a legal fiction. Carcopino 
has demonstrated that references to it in imperial times are to 
a revived and altered form of the primitive procedure. Our 
enquiry, therefore, will be confined to the republican period, dur- 
Ang which pignoriscapio, in its earlier form, ceased to be used. 

Gaius is the obvious starting point. He gives a list which 
there is no reason to think is not exhaustive,® of the cases in which | 
pignoriscapio was exercised by non-magistrates. There are six 
of them, as follows: 


1. By the soldier, to recover the aes militare. 
2. By the cavalryman, to recover the aes equestre, 
3. By the cavalryman, to recover the aes hordearvum. 


* See Buckland, Textbook of Roman Low, pp. 621 f. 
? Gaius, Inst., IV, 29. | 


? Ibid., IV, 32. 5 Inst., IV, 261. 
* Loi de Hiéron, pp. 130 f. ? Buckland, op. cit., pp. 618 f. 
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4. By the seller of animals for sacrifice, against those who failed 
to pay. 

6. By the owner of an animal who hired it out to get money for 
a, sacrifice, against a hirer who failed to pay. 

6. By the publicam, against defaulting taxpayers. 


The first three cases, according to Gaius, arose moribus, whereas 
the last three were established by law. Numbers 4 and 5 concern 
religion and fall outside the scope of this enquiry. The other 
four have the common feature, mentioned above, that they are 
all cases in which a debt due to the state was collected by a per- 
son who was not a magistrate. Let us take them one by one and 
see if their history will throw any light on the procedure as a 
whole. 


1. Aes militare, 


The soldier’s right of pignoriscapio was exercised against the 
tribunus aerarius, who appears to have been the person respon- 
sible for the collection of the tributum and the payment out of 
it of the soldier’s pay. Unfortunately, the history of the tribuni 
aerari is very obscure. Their function as paymasters belongs to 
the early republican period. They reappear in the first century 
B.C. as men of a certain social or financial status acting as 
jurors under the lex Aurelia of 70 B.C. By that time they had 
lost their connection with military pay. When did they lose it? 

There are two. passages of Plautus which are evidence that 
they still had it in his time. In Poenulus 1285-6 the miles 
Antamoenides says: 


pro maiore parte prandi pignus cepi, abii foras; 
sic dedero: aere militari tetigero lenunculum. 


This is obviously a joking reference to the right of pignoris- 
capto in connection with the aes militare. The other passage is 
Aulularia 525 f., where Megadorus, the senez, complaining of his 
poverty, due to the extravagance of his womenfolk, says: 


ubi nugigerulis res soluta est omnibus, 
ibi ad postremum cedit miles, aes petit. 
itur, putatur ratio cum argentario; 
miles impransus astat, aes censet dari. 


7 Cato, ap. Gellius, VI (VII), 10, 2. It is perhaps signfficant that 
Cato here uses the past tense,—debebat. 
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ubi disputata est ratio cum argentario, 
etiam ipsus ultro debet argentario; 
spes prorogatur militi in alium diem. 


Commenting on this, Varro explains it as a reference to the aes 
militare, claimed by the soldier from the tribunus aerarvus.? 
Modern editors and commentators have rejected Varro’s expla- 
nation, but without adequate grounds. It may be true, as one 
editor says, that “the soldier does not appear to be a tax- 
collector," ? but it was perfectly possible for Plautus, introducing . 
one of his many Homan allusions, to imply that Megadorus was 
a tribunus aerarvus, 

Ps.-Asconius, commenting on Cicero, Verr., II, 1, 34, gives 
us what may be the next stage in the history of the tribuni aerarii 
when he describes pecunia attributa as quae in stipendium militum 
de aerario a tribunis aerariis adnumerari quaestori solet. This 
would imply that the tribunus aerarvus no longer had direct con- 
tact with the troops but had become a sort of treasury official, 
and that'the actual payment to the soldier was made by the 
quaestor. But the passage may be mere conjecture and must not 
be given great weight. By the time of Polybius, however, it was 
definitely the quaestor who was responsible for the payment of 
troops." When the duty was transferred to him from the tribunus 
aerarvus we do not know. One is tempted, however, to surmise 
that the change is connected with the acquisition of provinces 
outside Italy. When troops had to do garrison duty in Sicily or 
Sardinia and Corsica, a quaestor was sent with them to act as 
paymaster. Soldiers could not be expected to come to Rome to 
claim arrears of pay from the tribunus aerarius. Perhaps the 
latter lingered on as an anachronism for some time. It may even 
be that Plautus, in alluding to him, was referring tq an insti- 
tution which was in the news at the moment by being threatened 
with extinction. In any case, we may safely assume that the 
tribunus aerarius ceased to be a paymaster before the middle of 
the second century B.C. The soldier's right of pignoriscapio 
disappeared at the same time, since it'could not be exercised 
against the quaestor, who was a magistrate. 


8 Ling. Lat., V, 181. 
? EK. J. Thomas, ad loc. ; ef. Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, p. 138, 
19 P. 167 (Orelli). 12 Polybius, VI, 39, 15. 
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2. Aes equestre. 


On the right of pignoriscapio in respect of the aes equestre, 
the sum of money allotted to a cavalryman to purchase a horse, 
our authorities are at variance. Gaius says that the cavalryman 
had it, though he does not tell us against whom it operated. 
Some supporting evidence may be obtained from Cicero, who, 
though not mentioning prgnoriscagio, implies that the aes equestre 
was like the aes hordearvum in being provided by a special levy 
on widuae and orbi. There was a right of pignoriscapio for the 
aes hordearvum,* so that, if the two were similarly provided, we 
may assume one for the aes equestre, as Gaius says. 

But Livy, on the other hand, makes a clear distinction between : 
the methods of paying the two aera. According to him, the aes 
equestre was paid ex publico,—by a direct state grant,— whereas 
the aes hordearvum came from the wduae.* Cato seems to be 
in accord with Livy when he implies that the provision of cavalry 
horses was a matter for the state.!* 

There are two possible explanations of this divergence. Possibly 
Cicero and Gaius made the mistake of confusing the two aera,— 
` in which case there was no right of pignoriscapto in respect of 
the aes equestre. They may, however, be preserving evidence of 
a stage earlier than that described by Livy. There must have 
been a time, before the introduction of coinage, when the cavalry- 
man was supplied with an actual horse. It is easy to conceive 
that, in that case, a cavalryman may have had the right to seize 
a horse from someone designated by the state to provide it. This 
right of seizure would be lost when, instead of a horse, cash was 
given from state funds. In the case of the aes equestre, there- 
fore, either there never was a right of prgnoriscapio or it was 
lost very egrly. 


3. Aes hordearium. 


Gaius tells us that the cavalryman had a right of pignoriscapto 
in respect of the aes hordeartum, money for the purchase of 
fodder for his horse. Livy provides supporting evidence, though 
without mentioning pignoriscapto, by saying that this money was 


12 Repub., IT, 20, 36. 15 Livy, I, 43, 9. 
13 See below. * 15 Cato, ap. Priscian, WII, 38. 
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provided by widuae.9 It was against these, presumably, that the 
right of distress was exercised. Now the aes hordeartum had 
ceased to exist by the time of Polybius, and probably considerably 
earlier.!* With it, naturally, disappeared the right of pignoriscapuo. 


å, Publican. 


The publicant received the right of pignoriscapio, according 
to Gaius, by law, the lez censoria which regulated state contracts. 
This would imply that they obtained the right later than soldiers 
or cavalrymen, who had it moribus. The Roman state began to 
employ publicani as soon as it had revenues which could not be 
collected directly, in the absence of a regular civil service. The 
oldest of these revenues, according. to the Elder Pliny," was the 
scriptura, a tax on grazing land. It was levied on public land 
both in Italy and abroad and therefore cannot have existed until 
Rome began to acquire public land by her conquests in Italy. 
. Inthe collection of the scriptura, as in the case of the aes equestre, 
the right of pignoriscapio, delegated by the censors, would be 
easy to operate, since the publicanus would i seize the cattle 
of anyone who refused to pay his dues.” 

In the absence of any evidence of a publicanus exercising his 
right, we must rely on negative evidence to discover when the 
right waslost. In the second century B. C., the publicani extended 
their activities outside Italy and were to be found all over the 
Roman, world engaged in the collection of rents for publie land, 
portoria, and, in sonie areas, tithes. It became one of the chief 
and most troublesome duties of provincial governors to regulate 
transactions between them and the taxpayers, and to provide 
proper tribunals for the settlement of disputes." The existence 
of these tribunals is an indication that the publicam were now 
compelled to sue for taxes due in the ordinary way, by process 
of law. We may therefore assume, with some confidence, that 
they lost the right of pignoriscapio when they began to operate 


*9 Loc. cit.: ci. Cicero, Repub., IT, 20, 36. 

1 See Class. Phil., XXXVIII (1943), pp. 132-4.. 

18 N. H., XVIII, 11; ef. Cicero, Leg. Agr., I, 3. 

19 Of, the procedure of the imperial period in Ulpian, Dig., XLVI, 
8, 20, discussed by Carcopino, op. cit., pp. 130-1. 

20 See e.g. Cicero, Prov. Cons., 10 £.; Ad Ait. IY, 16, 4; V, 21, 6; 
VI, 1, 15; et al.; Valerius Maximus, VI, 9, 7. 
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outside Italy. The earliest evidence we have of a court to deal 
with their claims is in the Lez Agraria of 111 B. 0.” 

Much has been made, in this connection, of a passage in Cicero's 
Verrines,” which is said to prove that the decumani in Sicily 
possessed a right of pignoriscapio against the producers of grain. 
The passage has been discussed exhaustively by Carcopino,? so 
that it is unnecessary to discuss it again here. He concludes that 
the decumant had, under Verres, a right of seizure, but that this 
had nothing to do with the right of pignoriscapio once enjoyed 
by Roman publicani. The decumant were not Roman publicani 
but local tax-farmers, working under a local law,—the lex 
Hieronica. 

In this same passage, Cicero himself is at pains to stress the 
difference between Sicily, under Verres, and the rest of the Roman 
provinces. In doing so, however, he has presented us with another 
problem about the publicani in the other provinces. There, he 
says, the publicanus is wont to be petitor ac pigneraitor, non 
ereptor neque possessor. Naturally, pignerator has been taken to 
refer to the right of pignoriscapio, which is assumed to have 
existed as late as 70 B. C., in consequence. But this interpretation 
is Impossible, Petitor and pignerator are contrasted with ereptor 
and possessor, and it is clearly the latter two words which refer 
to seizure. Various explanations have been offered of this use 
of pignerator.2* Whichever is correct, there is no reference in 
it to pignoriscapio. That had ceased to operate, as we have seen, 
in the second century B.C. 

We have thus reached the conclusion that, in all these four 
cases, pignoriscapio had ceased to be in operation before the 
end of the second century B. C.—a conclusion whic&- accords 
well with the view that legis acito was replaced by the formulary 
procedure in the second half of that century.?? Is it possible to 


*! Bruns, Fontes, II, 81, 88 37-8; cf. $8 19-20. 

** HIT, 21. 

23 Op. cit., pp. 126-44. 

?* See Carcopino, op. cit., pp. 141-4; Rostovtzeff, Social and Econ. 
Hist. of the Hellenistic World, II, p. 966 and note; Greenwood in 
Loeb edition ad loc. Greenwood derives pignerator from pignero, which 
Cieero does not use. Possibly it is derived from pigneror, used in the 
sense of “claim” in Bhil, XIV, 32 and Repub., I, 4, 8. If 80, pig- 
nerator, “claimant,” is practically synonymous with petitor. 

?5 Buckland, op. cit., pp. 621 f. 
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find some common feature which would explain its abandon- 
ment in all these cases? 

Since the right was exercised, as we have seen, by non-magis- 
trates as deputies of a magistrate, it must have been subject to 
certain limiting conditions. We do not know these conditions, ' 
but we may assume at least. two, as follows: 


1. That the magistrate could delegate his power only in cases 
where he could not act himself. 

9. That the magistrate must be able to exercise supervision over 
his deputies, to prevent abuse of the power delegated. 


The first condition would exist in all the cases dealt with, since 
it would obviously be impossible for the magistrates concerned, 
usually consuls or censors, to deal personally with all cases where 
a soldier did not get his pay, a cavalryman his horse or fodder, 
or a publicanus the tax due. i 

The second condition was equally essential in view of the large 
number of deputies involved. It must have been possible for 
anyone against whom the right of seizure was employed to appeal 
, to the delegating magistrate if he felt himself wronged. There-. 
fore we must assume that pignoriscapio could only be exercised 
in areas subject to the jurisdiction of the delegating magistrates,— 
i. e. in Italy. i 

To soldiers and cavalrymen this limitation would apply in any 
case, because their claims lay only against citizens and could 
not therefore be made outside the area covered by the thirty-five 
tribes. Publicani, as we have seen, were subject to the jurisdiction 
of provincial governors, whereas their right of pignoriscapio 
derived from the censor. Probably, therefore, their right of 
pignoriscapio belonged to the earlier period, when Italy was their 
only field of operations, and was lost when they begañ to operate 
abroad. 'lhis view gains some support from the revised form of 
seizure, previously mentioned, which we find in the imperial 
period. There the right could be exercised only under the direct 
supervision of the imperial procurator." 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that pignoriscapio ceased to be 
used when Roman control extended outside Italy. 


H. Hir. 


Uwivbensumev COLLEGÐ, SWANSEA, . 
20 Carcopino, op. cit., pp. 181-4. 
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OPXHZIX POBEPA 


Hesychius gives us the name of a dance figure which is men- 
tioned as such nowhere else in Greek literature, so far as I have 
been able to discover. The word is roiġvypa, and Hesychius 
glosses it merely as exa ópxgoruóv, Emnsuing entries, however, 
are helpful: zouwpófoi ék$o[fgca. roipdfeas: expoByoes* kal TO 
$vo&v kai TÒ «vey | èk rot] aoupíooev. coubócoc dofe. Meursius 
(Orchestra, s.v. moipvyua) reasonably concludes of the figure: 
* Videtur fuisse saltatio quaedam composita ad terrorem in- 
eutiendum, dicta årò rot waddooayr, quod est éxóoflev." Wright 
seems to speak of the figure as “ The Squealer.” 

For further light upon this “ terrifying ” schema in the dance, 
one may turn to Pollux and Athenaeus. It has been well estab- 
lished ? that, in matters concerning dancing, Pollux, Athenaeus, 
and Diogenianus (Hesychius) go back to & common source—a 
comparatively full treatment of the subject, no longer extant, 
which the three later writers condensed or excerpted, each in his 
own way. Neither Pollux nor Athenaeus mentions the zoldvypa; 
but in Pollux we find (IV, 103) : 6 8€ Aéov dpyjoews PoBepas <idos. 
The lion dance, then, is one form of the “ terrifying” dance. 
Athenaeus mentions the lion dance (XIV, 629 f), but says noth- 
ing of its terrifying aspect; in fact, he includes the dance among 
a group which he calls yeAotas! The problem, then, is this: 
What is a “terrifying” dance? Why is one form of it called 
woíóvyuo? How can the lion dance be “terrifying” and 
* amusing " at the same time? . 

Let us return to Athenaeus for a moment. We find that his 
list of “ amusing " dances includes the popdacpés, the yAas£, and 
the Aéov, nferely named, in that order. A few lines later, after 
several other dances and figures have been mentioned, Athenaeus 
speaks of the croy and the oxéwevpa—two other owl dances. 
He adds that the oxwy is the dance figure of one shading the 
eyes with the hand, as if looking for something; and he quotes 
Aeschylus for oxémevpa. 

The corresponding passage im Pollux (IV, 103) contains men- 


* F. A. Wright, The Arts in Greece (London, 1923), p. 24. 
2? Kurt Latte, “De Saltationibus Graecorum Capita Quinque," 
Religionsgesch. Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XIII, 3 (1913), Caput I. 
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tion of the popdacpds, the cxéóy, and the Aéov, in that order, but 
with a sentence about each—to the effect that the popdacpds is an 
imitation of animals of all kinds; that the oxay is the same as the 
cKorrías, a form of dance imitating the owl as it twists its neck, 
and tries to get away from its captors; and that the Aéev is a 
form of the “ terrifying ” dance. 

The-order is significant. Evidently the original source told 
something of the popdacpds, of sevéral owl dances, and then of 
the lion dance; and it may have added other “ terrifying " dances 
and figures, perhaps including the «oí$vyga. 

The word roiġvypa is from rordicow, a reduplicated, onomato- 
poetie word denoting “ puff, blow, snort.”*  Sophron wrote a 
mime called “ Puffing Passion law Iloupóses (Athenaeus 
VII, 324 f). The verb is used of the blowing of the breath upon 
a hot bowl (Lycophron, 198), and the noun of the wild snorting 
of a group of excited people (Aeschylus, Septem, 281). Various 
forms of the root are used to denote the whistling of the winds. 
It is used of the hissing of serpents (Nicander, Theriaca, 180, 
371), and of the roaring of the sea against the figurehead of a 
ship (Anth. Pal., VII, 215). 

Evidently, then, voidvyyza would seem to denote a snort, a hiss, 


a roar, a loud ery of some sort. Its use in animal dances would. 


be obvious. Loud animal cries always startled the ancients; 
witness, e.g., the devastating effect of the trumpeting of war 
elephants. Even more striking in this connection is the terror 
inspired in battle by the use of “ fluted muzzles” upon war 
steeds, to amplify their breathing and snorting (Aeschylus, 
Septem, 468-4; frag. 181 Loeb), and to give it the quality of the 
piping of flutes. (The word roipvypa is not used of this terrifying 
sound, as it happens, but wvetya is.) Further, I believe that in 
the dance figure called woíóvyua a loud cry was prÓbably asso- 
ciated with a sudden lunge at the spectators; for such lunges and 
cries are a feature of all primitive animal dances today—in 
Africa, in the South Sea Islands, among the American Indians. 
It will be noted that if this interpretation of «oí$vyga is cor- 
rect, the figure would be appropriate to the three dances bracketed 
together in Athenaeus and Pollux—the popdacpés, the animal 


* Émile, Boisaeq, Dictionnaire étymologique, de la langue grecque 
(Heidelberg and Paris, 1923), s. v. 
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dance in general; the owl dance; and the lion dance, which is 
specifically called “ terrifying.” 

The owl dances are particularly interesting.* We recall that 
the owl is associated with things dark and mysterious and terrify- 
ing, and that the cry of some species is particularly blood- 
curdling. Also, the word yAavé is regarded by some linguists as 
a hypocoristic form of yAavkém:s, and is associated by them with 
yAauxés. Hesychius glosses yAavky as $oflepá, yXavkióav as PoBepov 
BAézov, and yAavxamis as doflepà ev và ópácÜa.. Whether the 
etymological connection here is or is not correct, the owl, as seen 
at night, with its big eyes, can be very frightening; and a 
“ terrifying " figure in an owl dance, in which the dancer uttered 
an unearthly cry and “ flew” at the spectators, would be quite 
appropriate. 

Lion dances are fairly uniform, the world over; and in all of 
them, roars and lunges at the spectators are practically inevitable 
(cf. the Lion’s reassuring words to his public in Midsummer 
Nights Dream, Act V, Sc. 1). We recall that one of the satyr 
plays of Aeschylus was ‘called The Lion; it may have dealt with 
Heracles and the lion of Nemea. Other satyr plays which made 
use of the Heracles story may have touched upon the Nemean 
episode. In all satyr plays there was dancing; and in Aeschylus’ 
play, at least, there must have been some form of lion dance, 
probably in burlesque. 

Animal dancers, as seen in primitive societies today, almost 
invariably perform with masks.  Disguised in this way, the 
dancer strives to enter into the nature of the sacred animal which 
he is portraying. Incidentally, the mask lends anonymity to 
the dancer, and increases the terror inspired in the audience by 
his ferocious dance. When the African animal dancer, a strange 
and fearsome creature in his great mask, rushes at the spectators, 
roaring, they invariably retreat, with startled cries. 

The Greek animal dances were probably done with masks, also; 
in the drama they were certainly so performed. In early times, 
animal dances were solemn rituals, and the terror they inspired 
must have been real. As time goes on, however, and a race 
becomes sophisticated, such dances always become sources of 


4 Lillian B. Lawler, *«The Dance of the Owl,” T. A. P. A., LX. (1939), 
pp. 482-502. Cf. C. V. A., Robinson Coll, I, p. 57, Pl. xlviii. 
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amusement rather than of dread. One notes this fact particularly 
among the American Indians. They still watch with close atten- 
tion the various animal dances of their tribe, and they still 
instinctively draw back as the dancer lunges and roars at them; 
but their cries are ejaculations of amusement as much as of 
alarm; and even the squeals of the oo contain delight and 
excitement as well as fear. 

In our own motion picture theaters a similar effect is some- 
times produced by experimental “ three-dimensional movies,” in 
which balls that are apparently thrown straight at the spectator’s 
eye, pieces of machinery that seem to poke at his nose, and 
animals that roar and leap out into the auditorium at him evoke 
screams of mingled anguish and amusement. 

A dance figure involving lunging and a loud animal ery, then, 
can be yeAotov and doflepóv at the same time. I believe that we 
can with reasonable certainty restore such a figure in the animal 
dances of the Greeks, and identify it with what Hesychius calls 
molpvypa. 

LILLIAN B. LAWLER. 

HUNTER COLLEGE. 


ARIDUM ARGENTUM IN PLAUTUS, RUDENS 726. 


In the Rudens, when Daemones forbids the slave dealer, 
Labrax, to lay hands on the girls who have taken refuge at an 
altar, Labrax says: tu, senex, st istas amas, huc arido argentost 
opus. Obviously the phrase aridum argentum here means “ sound 
money," but commentators from Nonius Marcellus? 16 Friedrich 


1 Nonius Marcellus, p. 245 M.: aridum: purum, lucidum. Plautus in 
Rudente (726): argento arido. Oscar Scofield Powers (Studies in the 
Commercial Vocabulary of Early Latin [Univ. of Chicago dissertation, 
1940], pp. 56-57) cites also Pollux (VII, 98), who glosses dpyupes 
KaGapés with Siagdarjs, "Apvavdixds [ef. Herodotus, IV, 166], and He- 
sychius: Ou$arés: Maprpóv, Stdxvpov. Powers also describes the tests by 
fire which make the application of Sw$arós appropriate, it seems, to 
both silver and gold, since these metals are not subject to oxidation 
in the molten state. Perhaps lucidus as used by*Nonius—a usage which 
has puzzled commentators—also refers primarily to the appearance of 


a 


red 
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Marx? have failed precisely to explain the development of this 
usage.? 

The explanation perhaps is found in the use of the Greek word 
vOapys. ‘This word is often applied to wine adulterated with too 
much water. In an inscription of the fourth century from 
Mytilene, it is applied also to adulterated coinage: ai Sé xe 
katay[p]éOy. Tò xptovov Képvay iOapéovelp]lo|v] OéAwv, Oavdrur 
awol’ 

Although apparently no other occurrence of this usage can be 
cited, it may well have been known at Athens during the same 
general period (when the original of the Rudens was written). 
Possibly a similar metaphor was known at Rome, although 
Plautus used an almost entirely Greek monetary vocabulary.? 
Commercial terms normally have wide circulation. This inserip- 
tion from Mytilene, furthermore, was an official public document 


‘precious metal in the molten state. Compare Corpus Glossariorum 
Latinorum, II, p. 275, 26: duadavs [sic]: limpidus lucidus, specularis. 

* Marx refers to the custom of carrying coins in the mouth; but this, 
of course, is wholly inapposite, since it would not impair the value of 
the coins, Cf. Friedrich Marx, Plautus: Rudens, in Abh. Süchs. Akad., 
XXXVIII, 5 (1928), commentary on line 726. 

*'The best discussion of earlier views along with important original 
contributions is to be found in Powers, op. cit., pp. 57-60. Powers notes 
that pure silver is dryer to the touch than certain base metals, and that, 
in assaying coins, the ancient expert used sight, touch, smell, and 
hearing (ringing). He cites Epictetus, I, 20, 8-9. Although Powers 
shows good judgment in considering this explanation more plausible 
than any of the earlier suggestions, still it is by no means certain that 
touch alone would give rise to this Plautine usage. Touch is only a 
surface test, and even if “dry” was applied to pure silver—evidence is 
lacking—it might not have been metaphorically transferred to gold or 
money in general, Argentum in this passage in Plautus, of course, refers 
to money in general; later in the Rudens (1313-14), gold coins figure 
conspicuously in the treasure of Labrax. 

4This usage is not infrequent in the comic fragments. See Phere- 
erates, 70 K.; Diphilus, 58 K., ete. (Compare Jacob’s index in the 
edition of Meineke.) 

5I G., XII, 2, no. 1, lines 13-15. Earlier Blass (Hermes, XIII [1878], 
p. 383) read Tò xpóciol»] képrav rd dpéore[p]o[v] . . . It is obvious from 
the faesimile whieh Blass (p. 384) gives, however, that what he hesi- 
tatingly read as O is actually 4. All modern editors (for instance, 
C. D. Buck, Felix Solmsen) read téapécre[p]o[r]. . 

6 Powers, op. cit., p. 50, 
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(an agreement with the Phocaeans), and would presumably em- 
ploy only unambiguous usages. As adulterated currency was 
“watered,” therefore, so perhaps sound currency was ^ dry." 

Since the evidence is slight, however, and the metaphor 
natural * and widespread in modern languages,® nothing beyond 
, a plausible possibility is thus established. 


Puiipe WHALEY HARSH. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


"Other adjectives applied to argentum in Plautus include merum 
(As. 155: aurum atque argentum merumst) and probum (Rud. 1387, 
ete.). 

s“ Dry” must have had the connotation of “sound” or “ honest ".in 
certain spheres. It was the practice of dishonest wool dealers, as we 
learn in Aristophanes (Frogs 1386-87), to dampen their wool before 
weighing it for sale. (An amusing modern parallel is found in the 
practice of salting and then watering live stock before selling it by 
weight. Cf. Websters New International Dictionary of the English 
Language [Springfield, Mass., 1934 419435], s. v. “ water," verb, transi- 
tive, 9.) Again, as dropsical, rheumatic, and catarrhal mgnifestations 
often accompanied ill health, so siccitas was considered an indication of 
good health. (This development of usage lends some plausibility to 
the assumption above that “ watered " currency led to “dry” currency.) 
On dryness as a quality of good silver, see note 3 above. Any usage in 
which “dry” has a good connotation might conceivably give rise to or 
at least facilitate the application of such a term to sound money and 
accounts. 

? Adjectives meaning “dry” are applied to money (“cash”) and 
accounts (“ net”) in Medieval Latin (siccus), the Romance Languages, 
and English. See Powers, op. cit., pp. 59-60. These usages are somewhat 
different from that of: aridum argentum, and there is no reason to 
assume any historical connection. 


REVIEWS. 


Harotp CEHERNISS. Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 
Volume I. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1944. Pp. 
xxvii + 010. $5.00. 


The magnitude of the task that Professor Cherniss has undertaken 
is best expressed by his own words (p. xxii): “I therefore intend 
to outline and analyze all of Aristotle's testimony and criticism 
bearing upon Plato and the pupils and associates of Plato, to observe 
in what way he distinguishes or omits to distinguish the doctrines 
which he ascribes to them, to determine specifically what consistency 
or inconsistency there may be in his treatment of them, to compare 
wherever possible his testimony and interpretation with relevant 
passages in Plato’s writings, with the fragments which remain from 
the writings of Plato’s pupils, and with the other ancient evidence 
concerning their doctrines, to estimate the validity of his criticism, 
and to decide not merely whether his interpretations are ‘right’ or 
‘wrong’ but how and why he came to adopt them and to formulate 
them as he did.” This study is to fill two volumes. The first of these, 
which has now been published, testifies to the tireless energy and the 
penetrating insight of its author. We must wait for the second 
volume, which will contain, among other things, a conclusion inte- 
grating the entire study (p. xxv), before we can Judge the whole; 
but it is already apparent that this monumental work will rank high 
among the products of American classical scholarship. 

Cherniss’ method, as he states in the “ Foreword” (p. xxiii), is 
that which he followed in his Aristotie’s Criticism of Presocratic 
Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935). The far greater complexity of the 
present undertaking, however, multiplied its difficulties. It was 
necessary, for example, to interpret many difficult passages from 
both Aristotles and Plato’s writings, and to take into aceount the 
tremendous body of seholarly studies that deal with Aristotle and 
Plato. In addition, there were many detailed philologieal problems, 
of textual criticism, syntax, or usage, which were often crucial to 
his exposition. Cherniss has been highly successful in arranging and 
presenting this great mass of material. He has managed to diseuss 
every problem he considers important, yet at the same time, by a 
generous use of footnotes and appendices, he has preserved an in- 
teligible and eoherent organization. 

The first volume contains only three chapters, each of which is 
eoneerned with a major philosophical topic. The first chapter, 
entitled “ Diaeresis, Definition, and Demonstration " (pp. 1-82), deals 
with Aristotle’s criticisms of Plato’s logie and epistemology. It 
establishes certain tendencies of Aristotle’s critical method, for 
example, his analysis of Plato’s philosophy in terms of his own 
doctrine of form and matter (ef. pp. 80-81). Chapter II, entitled 
“The Material Substrate” (pp. 83-173), points out how Aristotle’s 
attempt to apply his 6wn conception of matter to Plato’s philosophy 
led him to misinterpret the Timaeus and the Philebus. Chapter ITI, 
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“Form and its Relation to Matter" (pp. 174-478) takes up Aris- 
totle's eritieisms of the relation of ideas to partieulars. This chapter 
comprises the bulk of the first volume; and, like the preceding 
chapters, it charges Aristotle with many misinterpretations and 
inconsistencies in his attacks on Plato. Finally (pp. 479-610) there 
are eleven appendices, each of which amplifies the discussion of a 
problem that had arisen in the main body of the work. Appendix IT, 
for instance, criticizes Jaeger’s interpretation of the significance of 
the first person plural for the chronology of Metaphysics A; Appen- 
dix VIII takes up the motion of the heavenly bodies; and Appendix 
XI the demiurge. 

Cherniss’ systematie study will be invaluable to all who are con- 
eerned with the problems he diseusses. But of eourse it is not to be 
expected that all his interpretations of Plato and Aristotle will gain 
universal acceptance. I have no intention of dwelling on the differ- 
enees between his views and my own; it is enough that he has 
indieated in a footnote his objections to my interpretation of Plato. 
Rather, I should like to point out certain features of his analysis 
which seem to be of fundamental significance. : 

In the first place he correlates Aristotle’s criticisms of Plato with 
the extant Platonie writings, whenever it is at all possible to do so; 
and he seldom resorts to the “easy” device of saying that Aristotle 
is referring to some doctrine that Plato taught in the school, perhaps, 
but did not commit to writing. When faced with a discrepancy 
between the doctrines ascribed to Plato by Aristotle and the state- 
ments actually found in Plato’s dialogues, Cherniss seeks for, and 
usually finds, an explanation of the discrepancy. An excellent 
example of his procedure in this respect may be found in his dis- 
cussion of the well-known passage in Metaphysics 1070 A 18-19 (pp. 
244 ff.): 8&6 ob xaxas 6 TlAdrov épy ott ibn éorw Ómócoa vce 
(Bekker's text reads: 6 ôy ... éoriv . . .). This statement is 
usually taken to imply that “ Plato denied the existence of ideas of 
artefacts’; but it is common knowledge that Plato posits ideas of 
artefacts in the dialogues. Cherniss’ resolution of this difficulty 
turns on the meaning of dice. For Aristotle there is a rather sharp 
antithesis between rà úse and ra karà Téyvgv. Consequently, 
Aristotle supposes that Plato, in correlating the ideas with rà dice, 
intends to exclude ideas of artefacts. But Plato himself did not 
contrast dicis and réyvy to the extent that Aristotle did; on the 
contrary, through his doctrine of a divine artificer heeassimilated 
dicots to réyvg. Plato is probably referring here to ideas as corre- 
sponding to`“ natural distinctions” of things that exist objectively, 
in contrast to non-existing inventions of the arts, such as the chimaera 
or hippocentaur (pp. 252-4). Hence Aristotle misapplied Plato’s 
statement when he interpreted it in terms of his own distinction 
between púas and réyvy. 

Cherniss finds many more instances where Aristotle’s tendency to 
project upon Plato his own philosophical concepts has led to a 
misunderstanding of Plato’s words. “His [1.e. Aristotle’s] treat- 
ment of diaeresis presupposes his own theory of the relation of 
genus to differentia as that of matter to form” (p. 41; cf. 50-51). 
He attempts “to reduce the Platonie theory of reminiscence to his 
own doctrine of the recognition of the universal in the particular ” 
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(p. 71). “Aristotle assumes without question his own theory of 
absolute directions and absolute weight and lightness which Plato 
expressly denied . . . and which therefore cannot be used as a means 
to criticize the particular figures of the corpuscles” (p. 157). 
“Aristotle’s assumptions of absolute position and natural motion... 
nullify his arguments against Plato’s theory of relative weight” 
(p. 165). Aristotle tends “to interpret the theory of ideas from 
the point of view of his own conception of substance” (p. 220). 
This last statement is particularly important in Cherniss’ analysis 
of Aristotle’s criticism of the ideas. He points out that, “Aristotle 
considers the Platonic ideas to have all the characteristics of ther 
sensible replicas ” (p. 203). On this basis Aristotle denies the possi- 
bility of ywepiouós. The “third man" argument against the ideas 
also rests on the assumption that ideas are in some sense homo- 
geneous with particulars (ef. pp. 297-8). 

Not only does Aristotle frequently misunderstand and misrepresent 
the Platonic teaching (ef. pp. 405, 410, 476); he even falls into 
inconsistency on numerous oceasions. For example, he rejects the 
Platonie ideas on the ground that the ideas are universals, and no 
universal can be a substance (p. 318); yet at the same time he 
maintains that “only the essential form exempt from matter is 
completely determinate, individual, and real” (p. 353). “In short, 
Aristotle’s perfect substance exhibits the very characteristics which ' 
he contends prevent the ideas from being substantial entities” (p. 
364). Other examples of Aristotle’s inconsistency are mentioned on 
pages 53, 86, and 193. 

The general impression one derives from Cherniss’ analysis is that 
Aristotle’s criticisms of Plato fall wide of their mark. In order to 
charge that Aristotle misinterpreted Plato on many points, it is of 
course necessary for Cherniss not only to refer Aristotle’s statements 
to specific passages in Plato but also to make a “ correct” inter- 
pretation of these passages which Aristotle misunderstood. Accord- 
ingly, much of the volume is devoted to an interpretation of Plato’s 
philosophy. In Chapter IT on the material substrate, for example, 
Cherniss finds it necessary to explain several passages of the Timaeus, 
in order to show how Aristotle misconstrued them. In regard to the 
* separation" of ideas from particulars, however, Cherniss agrees 
with Aristotle in opposition to certain modern erities. He cites a 
number of passages from the dialogues in which, he maintains, the 
separate existence of the ideas is explicitly stated (pp. 209-10). 
Plato’s attitude toward the “ third man” argument is also explained 
at length (pp. 292-8); and Aristotle is chided for having used the 
* third man " argument as a refutation of the ideas, without taking 
into account Plato's answer to this argument. Even more extensive 
is the interpretation of Plato’s view of the soul as.a cause of motion, 
and the relation of the soul to the idea of motion (ef. pp. 423-54 
and Appendix XI, which are almost exelusively concerned with 
Plato). Here Cherniss makes a substantial contribution to Platonic 
scholarship, rejecting not only Aristotle’s interpretation but many 
modern interpretations as well. He maintains that “the causality of 
the ideas and that of tle soul " are “ complementary factorsein the full 
account” (p. 451), and he finds no evidence that Plato’s attitude on 
this problem ever changed, or that it involved any inconsistency. 
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In setting up his unitary interpretation of Plato's views Cherniss 
of course avails himself of the presuppositions that most Platonic 
commentators (including Aristotle) find indispensable. He assumes 
that the dialogues express Plato’s beliefs, and that a comparison of 
the dialogues makes possible a more or less systematic reconstruction 
of these beliefs. When confronted with the obvious fact that the 
dialogues are not in all respects entirely consistent, he resorts to the 
distinction between literal and figurative statements. Statements 
that violate the basie principles of Plato’s thought are to be taken 
figuratively, whereas those that express integral parts of his thought 
must be accepted literally. Thus Plato’s statements of the “ separate- 
ness ” of the ideas must be taken literally, as Aristotle and Speusippus 
testify, whereas the account of creation in the Timaeus is to be taken 
metaphorically, as Speusippus maintained in opposition to Aristotle, 
who took it literally (pp. 208-9; ef. 406 ff.). -Among the reasons 
why the account of creation in the Timaeus must be “ understood as 
a mythical form of expression” Cherniss emphasizes particularly 
the fact that if it were taken literally it would be inconsistent with 
some of Plato’s known beliefs (pp. 430-1). In still another instance, 
Aristotle attached no significance to Plato’s demiurge, whereas 
Cherniss regards the demiurge as one of the cornerstones of Plato’s 
philosophy (pp. 609-10). 

The members of the Academy other than Plato come in for their 
full share of attention in Cherniss’ work. But, as the references to 
them are scattered and comparatively brief, I have not undertaken . 
to discuss them. Undoubtedly Cherniss will summarize in Volume 
II the results of his study of Aristotle’s remarks about them. 

Since Cherniss’ study must necessarily rest in large measure on 
his answers to a number of controversial questions, and since he not 
only gives an account of Aristotle’s criticism of Plato but also under- 
takes to pass judgment on their differences (giving, in most cases, 
the palm to Plato), it can hardly be expected that his decisions will be 
accepted without protest. But, even if he does not solve definitively 
the difficult problems involved in Aristotle’s eritieism of Plato, he 
does present a comprehensive and coherent analysis, and he offers 
to the reader a tremendous collection of relevant materials. 


Pumure DgsLacr. 


THE UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO. 
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Plato Arabus, Volume II:* Alfarabius, De Platonis Philosophia, 
ediderunt Franciscus ROSENTHAL ef HrOHARDUS WALZER. Lon- 
don, Warburg Institute, 1943. Pp. xxii +30 + 24 (Arabie Text). 
18s. (Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi.) 


The Arabie text published in this handsome little volume will be 
welcomed by students of the history of ideas, particularly such as are 


3A pulflisher’s notice, accompanying the present volume, reads: 
* Plato Arabus, vol. I, Galeni Compendium Timaei Platonis is being 
printed in Beirut. It is regretted that it has therefore not been possible 
to publish it before the present volume.” 
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interested in medieval Platonism and in the philosophieal works of 
Jews and Muslims during the middle ages. In 1869 the great biblio- 
grapher, M. Steinschneider, suggested that Sém-Tób ben Yosép ibn 
Falaguera’s Hebrew summary of Plato's philosophy, included in the 
. work titled Résit Hokmàáh, was drawn from Alf&rübi's “lost ” Arabie 
treatise on the subject. The Arabie original having turned up in a 
codex discovered by H. Ritter in Constantinople's Aya Sofya, Pro- 
fessors Rosenthal and Walzer have now published it along with their 
Latin translation, a preface, and notes. 

The Arabic text, based on this single MS and Sém-Tob's Hebrew 
epitome, is as good as one could well expect in the eireumstances; as 
the editors acknowledge, the text might have been far more uncer- 
tain but for the skilled corrections of the late Paul Kraus, who first 
transcribed it. While the reviewer would render a number of pas- 
sages somewhat differently,? the Latin translation is by and large 
faithful to the sense of the text. The notes provide a mass of 
illustrative material from Greek and Latin sources. 

In their preface, however, the editors advance a thesis which seems 
more than dubious to this reviewer. They believe that this treatise is 
Alfarabi’s adaptation of an Arabic version of a Syriac translation 
of a Greek introduction to the Platonic Corpus; and, while admitting 
that they cannot identify the author of the Greek source with cer- 
tainty, they nominate Theon of Smyrna as the most likely candidate. 
Theon is cited by Arab bibliographers as the author of a work 
entitled On the Order of Reading Plato and on the Titles of the 
Books which he Wrote, while Alfarabi’s treatise now bears the super- 
scription, The Philosophy of Plato and its Parts and the Ordering of 
its Parts from its Beginning unto its End. But, as Steinschneider has 
pointed out,? the order of studying an author is not to be confused 
with the order in which his works are held to have been written. 
Steinschneider goes on to say: * “ Theon scheint die Schriften Plato's 
in eigentliehe Werke, von denen er zwei nennt, und in Dialoge (25) 
einzuteilen "; there is no such distinction in Alfarabi’s treatise. 

The editors’ search for Alfarabi’s single, ultimate Greek source 
and their discussion of its characteristics proceed only from their 
assumption that there must have been one: “ Quin Alfarabio auctoris 
alicuius Graeci liber introduetorius ad manum fuerit, non est quod 
dubitemus." But this assumption seems gratuitous in view of the 


*E.g. p. 14, lines 4-7 (Arabie text), which the editors render: 
* Deinde investigavit qualem esse oporteret hominem qui philosophus 
vel politicus futurus et aliquid honesti (i.e. virtutem) impetraturus 
esset; oportere scilicet eum unieuique earum rerum quas peteret valde 
deditum esse nihil aliud in animo habentem eiusque rei cupiditate 
affectum." A nearly literal translation of this Arabic passage is: 
“Then he carefully considered how, necessarily, the man must be who 
is determined to become a philosopher or a statesman and to attain 
anything of things excellent; and (he said) that he must necessarily 
be what is required of such a (lit.: that) one, (namely,) master of 
himself, caring for nothing else, and that he should indeed have already 
passionately desired it.” 

3 Die arabischen Uebersetzwngen aus dem Griechischen, Betheft zum 
Centralblait fuer Bibleoihekswesen, XII (Leipzig, 1893), §8 (32). 

t Ibid., 89 (33). 
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lack of real evidence to substantiate it. A more obvious hypothesis, 
yet one which has apparently not occurred to the editors, is that 
Alfarabi might have composed his treatise on the basis of various 
Platonic materials available to him in Arabic. In the first place, 
why could he not have used the Arabie translations of some of the 
dialogues themselves, among them the Republic, Laws, Timaeus, and 
Sophist, to mention only those whose translators and whose approxi- 
mate dates are known? 5 Secondly, he might have consulted some of 
‘Galen’s synopses of the dialogues. Hunain ibn Ishàq (809-873 or 
877 A.D.), the great translator, in his epistle to ‘Ali ibn Yahya on 
the translations of Galen’s works,® says that he found four books of 
Galen’s TlAatavxay SadAdywv ovvdyews 7’, the first three of which he 
translated into Arabic; an Arabic note on the passage says that ‘Isa ibn 
Yahya translated all four. The first part contained summaries of the 
Cratylus, Sophist; Politicus, Parmenides, Euthydemus; the second 
part summarized the first four books of the Republic; the third dealt 
with the rest of the Republic and with the Timaeus; while the fourth 
treated the twelve books on “ ways-of-life,” i.e. Laws. Finally, in 
addition to Theon’s work, Alfárübi might have made use of Hunain 
ibn Ish&q’s introduction to Plato, entitled That which Ought to be 
Read before Plato’s Works.” 

The editors’ assumption of a Syriae translation of Alfarabi’s 
supposed Greek source has even less foundation in fact. They state 
that certain proper names and the titles of several dialogues could 
have found their way into Alfarabi’s treatise only from a Syriac 
context or from Syriac notes in the margin of the Syriac version; 
and they attribute the glosses by which such names as Protagoras, 
Gorgias, and Laches axe explained for the benefit of the Arabie 
reader to an ignorant Syriae glossator. Their- “ evidence” is eon- 
fined to the fact that the Greek letter e, in such names as @eairnros, 
Mévov, Mevééevos, is rendered by the Arabic letter alif, “ quod 
orthographiae Syriacae proprium esse constat”; and to an attempt 
to prove Syriac provenience for the glosses. Now it would be hard 
to find another Arabie letter than alif by which e could be rendered, 
if it is to be rendered at all, so that this rendering is at least as 
* proprium ” to Arabie orthography as to Syriac; again, even if the 
Arabie spelling of these names could be shown to rest upon Syriae 
orthography, it would no more constitute evidence for & Syriae 
version than a spelling “ Socrates” in an English book would eon- 
stitute evidence that the book had onee appeared in Latin. The 
editors’ claim of Syriae provenience for the gloss of the name 
Protagoras rests on their misvocalization of one of the unvocalized 
Arabic words by which the glossator tried to explain the name: 
* [frütügàrus—the meaning of which is pml ‘l-lbn.” The editors 
voealize these words hümilu ‘t-labint (also: libni, Ubini); thus, 
according to them, the gloss reads: “ Protagoras—the meaning of 
which is ‘one who carries bricks ’.” The ignorant Syriae glossator, 
say the editors, took “ Protagoras" to be composed of the Greek 


5 Cf. Carra de Vaux in Encyclopedia of Islam, s. v, ** Aflátün." ` 

° G. Bergstraesser, Hunain ibn Ighág ueber die Syrischen und Arabischen 
Galen-Uebersetzungen (Leipzig, 1925), pp. 50-41, Arabic text. 

* Encyclopedia of Islam, ibid. 
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$epev popr- + the Syriae (<Akkadian agurru) dgurré = “ bricks ”; 
hence the Syriac provenience of the gloss; hence the existence of a 
Syriae version. The wholé argument falls apart, however (aside 
from the inherent improbability that anybody, no matter how “ in- 
doctus," would try to explain what he knew to be a Greek word on 
the basis of a Syriac homophone), when we realize that the editors 
should not have voealized labini =“ bricks,” but labani = “ milk.” 
There is no need to conjure up a Syriae word: the glossator thought 
* Protagoras" was from doprqyós = “one who carries" + ópós = 
* milk-whey," explaining a Greek name from Greek words. The 
Arabie gloss on Gorgias reads 'al-hidmatu which the editors render 
* servitium ”; here they assume that the unlearned Syriae glossator, 
reading yewpyias for Topyias in some Greek-Syriac lexicon, wrote a 
Syriac word pulhänä or palhütà = both “ agriculture" and “ service,” 
which the Arabic translator chose fo render in the meaning “ service ”; 
hence Syriae provenience and a Syriae version. But surely use of a 
Greek-Syriac lexicon does not prove the existence of a Syriae ver- 
sion, for the glossator may have done his work after Alfarabi wrote 
his treatise, not before, and his lexicon may have included Arabic 
as well as Syriac explanations of Greek terms. Indeed, Bar Bahlül's 
lexicon, which Professors Walzer and Rosenthal cite in this very 
connection, was not merely Greek-Syriac, but Greek-Syriac-Arabic, 
as was Yesii' bar ‘Ali’s glossary. The editors “explain” the Arabic 
gloss on Laches, which they render “ Laches: id est lectus,” by 
stating that the Syriae glossator confused Adyns and Aéyos. The 
objection to their inference from the gloss on Gorgias applies also 
to the gloss on Laches. In addition, tamhidun, which they translate 
“bed” (hence Aéyos), generally does not bear this meaning; if the 
glossator had wished to use a form of this Arabic root in the mean- 
ing * bed," he would have written mahdun or mihddun, not tamhidun. 
Since, however, tamhidun does mean “ arrangement, administration, 
allotment, assignment,” it is not improbable that the glossator 
A EL Adyns with Adyos = “an allotted portion, an appointed 
office.” 

From what has been said, therefore, the editors’ thesis that Al- 
farabi’s treatise is his adaptation of an. Arabie version of a Syriac 
version of a Greek introduction to Plato's writings is in reality 
nothing more than a somewhat labored construction of their scholarly 
imaginations. 

Isaac RABINOWITZ. 

HILLEL FOURDATION, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


EvEgLxN Housr Curr. Latin Pseudepigrapha: A Study in Literary 
Attributions. Baltimore, 1945. Pp. 158. 


Dr. Clift’s book is primarily a study of Latin works of doubtful 
authorship; she examines carefully the following classes of pseud- 
epigraphical literature: thirty-four plays attributed in antiquity to 
Plautus, prose writings of the Republican period, and poetical 
works of the Augustah Age. Her discussion of these three groups 
is preceded by a chapter on “ Libraries and Literary Interests in 
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the Roman World" (pp. 5-39); this chapter, which covers a period 
from earliest times to the fifth century of our era, not only is 
extremely interesting and significant but is basie to the author's 
thesis. Dr. Clift argues that both the stylistic and the historical 
approach to the question of authorship have failed to be decisive; 
authors might vary their style to conform to the subject-matter, and 
any competent forger would be reasonably accurate in the matter of 
historical detail So the author turns to another criterion, “ the 
. literary and cultural interests of the Romans at these times, their 
methods and extent of publication, and their library facilities, both 
publie and private, for the preservation of books" (p. 2). In her 
treatment of these topics she shows that there was a continuous 
development in literary interests from the pre-Cieeronian period 
to the Augustan age when three state libraries were established. 
By Cieero's time well-stocked libraries were numerous, and in the 
early Empire the eorpus of Latin literature was available in many 
publie libraries. 

The application of Roman literary interests and library facilities 
to the problems of pseudepigraphical literature is least profitable 
in the case of the plays ascribed to Plautus, since the comedies fall 
in the early period, before the establishment of publie libraries. The 
conclusions concerning Plautus must therefore be extremely un- 
certain, as the author admits more than onee. The discussion of 
the activity of Plautine scholars from Accius and Varro down 
through the Empire to and including Priscian seems particularly 
satisfactory. She rejects (pp. 68 ff.) Leo’s theory that the texts 
of Plautus disappeared from Rome in the early part of the first 
century and that interest in Plautine studies was revived through 
the influence of Probus. The evaluation of the evidence of the ancient 
authorities leads to the conclusion that of the thirty-four plays 
ascribed to Plautus in antiquity (in addition to the twenty-one 
* Varronian ” plays) fourteen may be accepted as probable; among 
these are the Anus, Commorientes, Colax, Condahum, Faeneratriz, 
and Frivolaria, which are attested as genuine by early writers, such 
as Terence, Accius, Aelius Stilo, or Aurelius Opillus. Thirteen 
other plays (including the Saturio and Addictus) are considered as 
possibly Plautine; the rest are listed as doubtful or definitely 
spurious. 

The prose writings of the Republie concerning which there is 
doubt are chiefly orations and letters. Dr. Clift accepts as authentic 
the following speeches: Appius Claudius Caecus agaiyst Pyrrhus, 
Scipio Africanus against Naevius, Tiberius Gracchus on behalf of 
Lucius Scipio, Hortensius for Verres, Antonius against Cicero, and 
Sallust against Cicero, as well as the following letters: Cornelia to 
her son Gaius, Quintus Cieero's Commentariolum Petitionis, Sallust’s 
Ad Caesarem Senem de Republica I and II, Brutus to Cicero and 
Atticus. Others are rejected, e. g. the speech I» Sallustium and the 
letters to Octavian aseribed to Cicero. Dr. Clift’s method and the 
application of her theory to the problems involved in these works 
may be seen in the following statement: “ Much of the work that 
has here been accepted must have been firmly established in the 
libraries at the close of the Republican period to account for its 


1 Of. pp. 3, 40, 76 £, 151. 
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transmission to a later age and for the references to much of it 
in later authors who had access to these libraries” (p. 122). In 
the chapter on Augustan “ Pseudepigrapha" most of the poems 
of the Vergilian Appendix are accepted as genuine,” as are certain 
of Ovid's poems (Heroides, Sappho to Phaon and the double letters) 
and the Nuz, but not the Consolation to Livia which, along with the. 
Elegies to Maecenas, was “ probably the work of some minor poet, 
under the influence of Ovid’s style" (p. 189). The author views 
lines 1-8 of Horace, Sat. I, 10 as an original beginning which was 
deleted in the collected edition of the Satires. A consideration of 
the Tibullian corpus leads to the conclusion that only the first two 
books are genuine. 

In reviewing the pseudepigraphical literature of the late Republie 
and early Empire, Dr. Clift in most instances examines carefully the 
stylistic and historical arguments which have been advanced to prove 
or disprove the authenticity of a given work. Her own theory, that 
“the establishment of state libraries was a strong influence in 
counteracting pseudepigraphical literature," ? is stressed again and 
again, and frequently we find statements such as “the works of 
older authors . . . were certainly in the libraries.” * The arguments 
at times seem somewhat hypothetical, but the author is fully 
cognizant of the difficulties and uncertainties of her subject. Dr. 
Chft has produced a work that is thorough and scholarly in every 
respect. A few minor points are open to eriticism: p. 42: the 
Casina is given (correctly, I believe) as the revival title, but on 
p. 43, n. 4 we read that the Casina “ was revived under the title of 
Sortientes”; p. 51, n. 24: the Cistellaria is wrongly described as 
having no prologue; see Act I, Scene III for the prologue spoken 
by Auxilium, deferred as in the Miles Gloriosus; furthermore, the 
Cistellaria does not have a double title,5 nor ean we be sure, since 
the beginning of the play is lost, that the Bacchides originally lacked 
a prologue. It seems somewhat unfortunate that Dr. Clift does 
not devote more time to a discussion of the individual poems in the 
Vergilian Appendix; referring to the work of DeWitt, Frank, Rand, 
and Rostagni, she says that most of the poems “ are now considered 
authentic’ (p. 124) and explains their transmission “on the 
grounds of deferred publication and the partial fulfilment of the 
author’s personal wishes" (p. 128). Although the reviewer agrees 
in general with Dr, Clift, some Vergilian scholars are more cautious 
in their acceptance of the poems; e. g. Knight says: “ Many of these 
poems were written during Vergil’s early years, whoever actually 


* The following are definitely spurious: De Viro Bono, Est et Non, De 
Rosis Nascentibus, and the Elegies to Maecenas; the appearance of these 
poems in the Appendix “may perhaps be explained by the tendency of 
Pies scribes to fill up the blank end pages of a manuscript” (p. 

20,n. 7). d 

3 P. 128; ef. pp. 150, 153. 

^P. 69; ef, p. 85: “ Many old orations must have turned up in the 
eourse of Varro's researches"; see also pp. 73, 100, 135. 

5 The citations of Festus to line 408 of the Cistellaria led to the 
erroneous belief that Syra or Syrus was an alternate title; we now know 
that Festus was referring to the title of the Greek original, Menander's 
ZvrapwTGca(; ef, G. E. Duckworth, “The Unnamed Characters in the 
Plays of Plautus," Class. Phil. XXXIII (1938), p. 276. 
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wrote them. If they were known to be authentic, they could throw 
much light on the story of his early life, and on his mental and 
artistie development. But not one is certainly by Vergil." 

In an original, shorter form this book was written as a dissertation 
under the guidance of the late Professor Tenney Frank and presented 
to the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Clift has produced a study 
which bears eloquent testimony to the breadth and depth of Professor 
Frank’s scholarly interests. Ranging over a wide field the author 
has brought to a series of difficult problems in Republican and 
Augustan literature a new and stimulating approach, which, even 
if it has not replaced earlier stylistic and historical method, must 
henceforth be considered integral to any discussion of the authen- 
ticity of a particular work. The author’s final conclusion (p. 153) 
is stated with modesty and conviction: 


Although the history of Latin “ pseudepigrapha" necessarily 
involves many “ probabilities” and “ possibilities,” it can be 
said without hesitation that the gradual development of literary 
interests in Rome, the tremendous activity in writing, reading, 
publishing, and collecting books in the Republican period which 
reached its natural goal in a state library system, planned by 
Caesar, partially executed by Varro, and completed by their 
successors, directly influenced the nature and quantity of 
* pseudepigraphical ” literature in Rome; and consideration of 
these factors in Roman literary history offers the most logical 
and historical basis for judgments concerning the authorship of 
any works of doubtful authenticity in Latin. 


(xonaE E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


ELINOR MULLETT Husseuman, ARTHUR E, R. Boar, and WILLIAM 
F. EpGERTON, editors. Papyri from Tebtunis, Part II (Michi- 
gan Papyri, Vol. V). Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1944. Pp. xx + 446; 6 pls.; 1 text fig. $5.00. (Univ. of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, X XIX.) 


No ancient site, not even excepting Oxyrhynchus With its wealth 
of literary texts, has yielded such material for the historian of Greco- 
Roman Egypt as Tebtunis. Situated at the desert’s edge in the 
southern part of the Fayum, it was equally populous in antiquity and 
remote today, and its hundreds of substantial texts were preserved 
for the mattock of the random digger or the spade of the excavator. 
The arehives of the registry and other state offices, in particular, 
seem to have been recovered almost intact for certain periods, and 
the first Christian eentury, or more pecisely the period of the Julio- 
Claudian emperors, is represented by a wealth of documents which 
only await the vision of an able social historian to give us an intimate 


eW, F. Jackson Knight, Roman Vergil (London, 1944), p. 49; ef. 
pp. 58, 61. 
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and detailed picture of the community. The grapheion texts, except 
for a few which were acquired by King Fuad I and published by the 
Italian Society of Papyrology, were bought by Professor Kelsey for 
the University of Michigan in the early twenties of this century. Two 
parts of them have now been published, and the third part is the most 
fragmentary, the most difficult, and the least rewarding. 

Appraisal of the social life of the community is not easy. One is 
bothered, first of all, in the attempt to disentangle people by the 
number of persons bearing the same name, and the number of ways 
in which the same name can be spelled. The editors have put 
together four families in the Introduction, Section V; one of them is 
known through four generations. In this group, which was wealthy, 
there was no race-suicide. Lysimachus the son of Didymus had 
six children whom we ean identify, five of them sons. Eutyehus 
had five sons also, with no daughters known. Heraclides the Younger, 
son of Maron, had six sons and two daughters. There is no evidence 
to indieate whether other daughters were not reared, but even in the 
last ease we cannot be entirely sure that we know the whole family. 
No. 326 is a division of the family property effected in A.D. 48, 
after the death of the father. One of the sons was dead. A daughter, 
Arsinoe, had been taken care of by a dowery settlement eleven years 
before and had released all claims to anything else (no. 350). The 
remaining six children, five sons and a daughter, divided up the 
estate on the usual basis of even shares to all, and a double share 
to the eldest. One son was dead without issue. There may have been 
other daughters, disposed of as was Arsinoe earlier. 

The property to be divided, which may be taken as representative 
of a prosperous village family, consisted of 107 arourae of catoecic 
land, two vineyards aggregating almost six arourae, and 18 slaves. 
No mention is made of houses or other forms of property. Probably 
these had been disposed of already by gifts to members of the family. 
What they might have been we ean see from no. 322, a division of 
property in the priestly family of Psyphis. In addition to land, 
sacred and profane, with water and fishing rights, sheds and ware- 
houses, and several pastophoria or chapels, the family disposed of 
no less than five houses in various places, complete with furniture, 
personal effects, and cattle. While the society was sufficiently 
bourgeois, it was not poor. 

Greek and Egyptian elements are entirely mixed, though not 
always in the same family. That of Maron and Arsinoe contained 
only Greek fames; but double names occur, and a mixture is common, 
not on any single pattern. Sons as well as daughters may bear 
Egyptian names. Frequently two children in the same family will 
bear the same name. Lysimachus son of Didymus had two sons 
named Didymus, Heraclides the Younger two named Heraclides. 
Brother and sister marriage is common, whether to preserve estates 
intaet or for other reasons. Didymus the Younger, son of Lysi- 
machus, was married to his full sister Hero, and to her he cedes, in 
no. 262, ten arourae of land in return for some money received 
previously and certain items of jewelry evaluated at that time. As 
wives in Egyptian law eould and often did own property of their 
own, he may have borrowed from her, or he may merely have made 
bod of certain parts of her dowery, whieh he was legally obliged to 
replace. 
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How much Hellenism there was in the community is not clear. 
Tebtunis has never been a large producer of literary texts. (The 
great Callimachus catalogue is almost a unique exception.) The Mace- 
donian months continue to be used, in the full, formal style of dating, 
and in the Egyptian calendar, Sebastos has replaced Thoth, and Neos 
Sebastos Hathyr, while Roman oddments like Germaniceius (Pa- 
chons), Drusilleus (Pauni), and Soter (Phaophi) oceur sporadically. 
As to literacy, that was not high. Most contractants require someone 
to write for them, and the confusion of spelling among amateur and 
professional scribes reminds one of that in modern Greece. In addi- 
tion to those peculiarities listed by the editors in Seetion IV of the 
Introduction, one lists more. Sometimes a little ingenuity is required 
to think of the word intended (cf. yi8wvos == yeiroves, no. 282, 4). 
Many errors are due to false analogy or incorrect pronunciation, 
such as the common confusion of E and O, especially in verb 
endings (e. g. é€érecov for -cev, no. 230, 19; but ef. huiévovs, no. 229, 
16, where the confusion occurs under the accent). The same must 
account for the writing of AI for A, as in no. 258, 10, ete., of ras 
for róy (no. 282, 9), 0ép for yelp (no. 276, 33), for great confusion 
in the case endings, and for neologisms like pijrwe for pndevt (no. 
294, 9). The editors list twelve variant spellings of the common 
form edvias, no one of them correct. 

The edition has that standard of excellence which we take for 
granted in publications of this series. Professor Edgerton is one of 
the ablest living Demotists, Professor Boak a competent and experi- 
enced editor, and Mrs. Husselman, together with Professor Youtie, 
whose advice and assistance they all enjoyed, a guarantee of reading 
and soundness of interpretation. The form is the usual one. Each 
text is preceded by a description and general comment, and followed 
by notes on the readings and translation. General matters are dis- 
cussed in a substantial Introduction, and the full and exact Indices 
mask by their perfection the labor they represent. To search for 
errors is an impertinence and a waste of time. In a very few cases 
only can I suggest alternative readings. The reader may use the 
book with full confidence in the evidence it presents. 

Two general points of criticism may be raised, neither important 
and one of them, at least, not within the plan of the editors. It is 
always a question, in publishing texts, how much to say by way of 
elucidation. In an extreme case, a small document may require 
presentation in the form of a substantial book. The editor of a group 
of texts, however, cannot indulge himself in this from edchsiderations 
of time and space. Boak has discussed elsewhere the most unusual of 
these papyri, those containing the statutes of various elubs and 
associations, They are presented here with an abstract of that dis- 
cussion. Otherwise, the texts are presented substantially without 
commentary. Their many problems are left for others to treat. 

The matter of translation is different, and raises, perhaps, the 
question, why translate at all? A translation is, in a way, a com- 
mentary. You must make up your mind what a text means if you 
are going to render it in another language. <A translation is also a 
kind of check for the editor. If your text does not render itself, 
there must be something wrong with it, or your understanding of it, 
In these respects, the translation is merely something to be read in 
connection with the text. You read that, and if you do not know 
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what it means, consult the translation. But there is a wider utility 
of translations, properly done. The texts may and should interest 
those who do not know Greek. For them, the translation must be 
intelligible apart from the original, must be clear in the language of 
the editor. This duty, to translate adequately for the modern econo- 
mist or sociologist or historian, is more of an art, and it cannot be 
claimed that this edition is more completely successful than some of 
its contemporaries. One does not ask for style, but for idiomatic 
lucidity, especially in legal documents, and you eannot be literal. 
Such a phrase as this would not be very enlightening to a modern 
lawyer, and, if given at all, should be printed in quotes: “ And I 
have received from P. the entire price agreed upon, in full, im- 
mediately, from hand to hand, out of the house, and I guarantee the 
sale with every guarantee from both public and private debts and 
every claim forever as aforesaid.” 

The difficulty is greater when it is a question, not of Greek texts, 
which some may read, but of Demotie, which most of us cannot. 
Possibly the solution would be to print two translations, a literal 
one to show what the Demotie said, and a paraphrase to show what it 
meant. What, for example, is a “woman of endowment” (no. 250)? 
What is meant by the expression in no. 253: “ Yours is every writing 
which has been made concerning them”? If this is traditio chartae, 
one should not really be left to guess. 

The pattern of the texts is interesting, for it clearly represents 
what the registrar Cronio had in his pigeonholes at the end of a 
certain period. What he wrote, we know. I have tabulated the 
products of the first four months of the year A. D. 46 as they are 
systematically recorded in the register no. 238. This is probably the 
typical business activity of that season, and the common contracts are 
the recurring and the ephemeral. These are, if my tabulation is 
correct : 


Leases 48 (particularly common, no doubt, at 
the beginning of the calendar year) 
loans 38 
deposits 28 
payments 23 
receipts 21 
rentals 17 
More enduring transactions are less common: 
* sales of animals 11 
sales of land 3 
cessions of various sorts ll 
service contracts (azapapovat) 10 
alimentary contracts for slaves 9 


divisions of property 

mortgages, ete. 

marriages and dowery arrangements 
quit-elaim deeds (etdSoxjoes) 
guarantees (to the registrar) 


D 05 0» O53 O71 


With due allowance for seasonal variations in the traffic, this may 
be thought to be the normal production of legal instruments in the 
village. What Cronio had on hand, however, was quite different. 
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Only one type is common, sales and other transfers of land (56). 
Next comes mutual distribution of property (11). Loans and re- 
ceipts number nine each, and of leases there are only seven, although 
the documents range over a considerable period of time. Other mis- 
cellaneous types of contracts are poorly represented, but there are 
seven petitions to officials, and six statutes of clubs or business 
associations. In other words, what the registrar wrote represented 
ihe normal business life of the community. What he preserved were 
the documents of relatively permanent value. 

This is obvious enough, and entirely natural. Its interest comes 
from its bearing on a problem which the editors diseuss in the 
Introduction. That is, the presence in the archives of many of the 
so-called “ subseriptions.” Documentary practice of the day called 
for an objectively phrased statement of the obligation as the essential 
part of a contract, followed by an acknowledgment on the part of 
each of the contracting parties that he understood the obligation and 
accepted it. These acknowledgments were expressed in the first 
person, and were written by the parties themselves, or by someone at 
* their request. They are normally short. For details, the contract 
itself was to be consulted. In this collection, however, the acknowl- 
edgments are long and full, duplicates occur frequently, and in 
seventy-one instances the body of the contract does not occur at all, 
although a space was left for it. The phenomenon does not occur 
elsewhere, except in a handful of isolated cases, and it is to be ex- 
plained, if at all, by the logie of the case, I am inclined to accept the 
editors’ view that these “subscriptions ” were drawn up at one time 
by a single writer (duplicates are in the same hands), at the time the 
parties presented themselves at the registry, and contained all the 
pertinent details. The “signalments” (personal descriptions) of the 
parties were then added on a convenient margin, and the date was 
noted. At a later time, the actual contract could be carefully written 
in by Cronio or an assistant in the space left blank for it, on one 
copy only. The “signalments” and other working notes could then 
be snipped off, and the completed document attached to the réuos 
evykoAÀxgguros. The parties might then, if they wished, pick up as 
evidence the extra copies of the “subscriptions ” prepared for them. 
The reason that copies remained in the archives was that the parties 
did not always wish them. That is quite possible, though, in view 
of the cost of papyrus and of writing, I do not feel that it can be 
the whole story. e 

It is an old observation in * papyrologieal law” that a eredit sale 
was handled as a double transaction, sale and loan. It is equally 
well known that a sale might be made conditional on the non- 
repayment of a loan. If the loan was not repaid, the sale stood, but 
the seller had the option of redeeming his property by a certain time 
if he could and would. This type of transaction, whatever it may - 
have been called (av) èv riore, “sale in the form of a pledge," fits 
better than avy èri Avoa, “sale subject to redemption"), is suff- 
ciently well represented in the archive to let us see something of its 
nature. Nos. 328-330, 332, and 335 eonsist of two documents written 
in parallel columns on the same sheet. The first runs as follows 
(quoting no. 332) : “I, * A,’ acknowledge by this instrument the sale 
to ‘B?’ of such-and-such property. I have received from ‘B?’ the 
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entire priee agreed upon in eash, and I fully guarantee title through 
the month of Pharmouthi of the eoming 9th year of Tiberius. My 
wife, ‘C’ (who had dower rights in the matter), acquiesces. ‘D?’ 
wrote for them as they are illiterate” (the legal presumption other- 
wise being that this instrument was in the contractant’s own hand- 
writing). The second document states: “ We, ‘A?’ and my wife 
* C; have received a loan of 132 drachmae from ‘ B’ at 12% interest, 
which I shall return in the month Pharmouthi of the coming 9th year 
of Tiberius. ‘D’ wrote for them as they are illiterate.” A docket 
on the verso characterizes the transaction as a mortgage. Of the 
several points of interest here (note, for example, the laek of state- 
ment in the sale of the amount of the price), one is significant for 
the immediate problem. Neither document is dated. 

That this type of document was not isolated in the life of the 
community is shown by the abstract in no. 241, likewise undated, and 
the titles in the register no. 238, columns III and IV, where the 
presence or absence of. dates cannot be determined. Of the eight 
instanees that I note, three are not absolutely certain inasmuch as 
the loan was drawn up a day or two later than the basic transaction. 
These (lines 136/7, 164/5, and 191/2) are all dpnoroyiat rpodipov 
SovArkov; on which type of document see W. L, Westermann, Class. 
Phi., XL (1945), pp. 6f. The remainder are also of this type 
(lines 110/11, 113/14, and 152/83) except for 108/9, a rental, and 
145/6, a cession of title. The last may be assumed fo be another 
example of the conditional sale. The others represent the same 
conception applied to other transactions, basically the substitution of 
one form of obligation for another. Similar treatment of an obliga- 
tion as a loan must lie back of no. 348, where a man is taken into 
partnership with three others “on condition that he repay a loan.” 
This presumably refers to the postponed payment of his dues or 
membership fee. In any case, it is clear that we must not necessarily 
take these documents literally. 

Tiluminating in this respect is the Demotic “ alimentary ” contract, 
or property settlement between bride and bridegroom, no. 347. The 
latter acknowledges receipt of a dowery, and in return states, m the 
translation of Professor Edgerton: “To you and to the children 
whom you shall bear to me belongs everything and all property which 
is mine. ... Everything and all property which I possess . . . is 
the security of your endowment.” This confusion of the legal con- 
cepts of ownership and lien was too much for the scribe of the Greek 
subscription? who renders as follows (in corrected spelling): énoAcya 
€xGéobat rit yuvakt pou... Kara Aiyurriay cvyypadyv rpodirw ... 
Kat thy drooraciov kai mpÓTpaOt kar TOV UmapxyÓvroV HOL vrávTOV, 
“I acknowledge having ceded to my wife... according to a 
Demotie ‘ alimentary’ contract of such-and-such value, which is also 
a quit-claim deed and a preliminary sale against all my property.” 
Probably, after all, as we are dealing with Egyptian rather than with 
Greek legal concepts, rpdmpacts is a better term for these provisional 
sales than those terms mentioned above, of which the one does not 
occur in the papyri and the other is poorly attested. Or there may 
be more of loeal influence in this than we have been inelined to see. 
The word wpdzpacts OGcurs in this archive alone in Greek, eo far as 
I know; it is frequent in the abstract list P. Mich. Teb, 121. 
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On page 10 of the Introduction, the editors discuss the eancellation 
notes which occur on a number of the documents. All of them are 
sales. Payments for such eancellation are noted in P. Mich. Teb. 123. 
Internal evidence to explain these transactions is scant, and an ex- 
planation is called for, as the cancellation of a completed sale seems 
very odd. We may, perhaps, complete the note which oecurs on the 
face of no. 277. This is a “subscription " with a large blank space 
left for the text of the contract, which was never filled in. Instead 
was, written, dypnota éyéverot xápiw rhs TY, the last presumably for 
yu(vaixds) : “invalid because of the wife,” supposing that the wife 
of the seller, whose eonsent was required and expressly mentioned in 
the “ subseription,” had balked at the actual consummation of the 
deal or otherwise prevented its completion. More signifieant is the 
doeket on the verso of no. 328, one of the double texts already men- 
tioned. This consists of the date and the notation: oixeoveuta ToU 
Seivos mpos Tov deiva, followed by the injunction, $jAa£fov aùròv Éos 
Mexip (i.e. the third month after the expiration of the loan) «iva 
AdBys wap ro? Katayeypayynvov E and “ traces of about 17 letters." 
This phrase, which the editors do not explain, I should understand as - 
follows: “ Keep it (i. e. the document, the ddveov, the masculine abróv 
appearing for the neuter aird, as frequently) until Mecheir so that 
you may receive (the document for registering; or possibly a fee) 
from the seller in case he doesnot repay the loan” (restoring some- 
thing like éày 1 droda: rò dverovy). I believe that this is a note from 
Apion the nomographos (or whoever it may have been at that time) 
to his assistant, or a memorandum to himself. The basie transaction, 
a provisional sale, was drawn up at some time in Tiberius’ 16th year, 
but was not to go into effect until Neos Sebastos (November) or 
Mecheir (February) of the 17th year, and only then if the loan was 
unpaid. Until effective, the sale could not be entered on the books. 
The lender's protection would he in the fact that the document of 
transfer was drawn up and in the hands of the registrar. Failing 
repayment, he could demand that the borrower hand over, or release, 
the document for validation and entry. One may ask what was the 
advantage of this type of transaction over a straight mortgage. 
Aside from such possible considerations as local usage, mortgages 
must be registered with payment of the appropriate fee; ef. no. 
333/4. These transactions cost nothing beyond the registrar’s fee 
for writing. f 

This would be my explanation of the presence of the “ subserip- 
tions " in the arehives of the regisiry. They are not merely unealled 
for but unused documents, kept as waste paper after the transaction 
they recorded failed of aecomplishment. 

From the legal and institutional point of view, it may be said that 
this is the most significant contribution of the volume, but there are 
minor matters to note also. 

It is interesting that the four Demotie sales, nos. 249-251 and 253, 
are all dated on the last day of the year. Presumably this was to 
facilitate prorating of taxes and so on. I cannot say whether the 
practice was general and based on anything but convenience, but it 
has a parallel in the document of many copies, nos. 269-271 = P. S. I., 
907. Th8 other copies are undated, but no. 269 carries a brief date 
at the top, added in a later hand; this is the last day of the second 
year of Claudius. 
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The voice of the verb in such phrases as émryéypapypuat kópyos. (no. 
350, 32, and elsewhere) has been discussed before; cf, P. Ent., 22, 
note on line 4 (this was pointed out to me by Guéraud). It may be 
passive, as in that text. Here, however, it occurs in the middle voice, 
as in no. 352, 12, and need not be passive in any text. Logieally the 
middle seems better, “I sign myself as guardian," for dwoypádopnot 
is here used of “ appointing” (no. 252, 6). 

In no. 238, IT, 91, the size of the fee is so large as to make one 
suspect the reading. Where the average fee for preparing documents 
runs about three to four drachmae, and the maximum preserved is 
twelve (line 18) for a cession of land, forty drachmae for drawing 
up a marriage contract is out of line We eannot think that the 
government intended to impose obstacles to the maintenance of the 
population. 

In no. 315, the translation of the phrase (lines 14/15) dvev 
amepuatwv does not bring out the meaning: “at a rental... of 
twenty-four drachmae in silver a year without seed and a half artab 
of lentils.” The meaning is clear from no. 348, 17, prepared by the 
same editor, where ovv owéuact is explained in the document as 
meaning the seed which the lessor should furnish, according to the 
common practice. The meaning here is something like “ without 
consideration of seed,” or “ without including repayment of seed 
advanced.” 

No. 297 raises an odd question. It is accepted that a J4AÓs róros 
was a “vacant lot? in a town, fit for building upon. The text is the 
sale of a half interest in such a common and undivided lot. The 
bordering properties include houses of the purchaser and another, but 
the guarantee is against any proceeding against “the half interest of 
my building," rèp rot épov bicjuo L7] os ToU[ ... ess. | vo) d$utcous 
pépous. Granted that the reading is both uncertain and incomplete, 
it does suggest nevertheless that a yiAds róros may not necessarily 
have been entirely “ vacant.” 

In no. 298, 5/6, I should suggest a different restoration and reading. 
The text is printed: méwrrov pépos oikias . . . wAny TOŬ . . . otkov 

. . éy © éorw rapioy eri roù svAOvos ot low Ilazovróros Mápwvos xat 
é[ml r]oU rapiov émurédou éyrós oU wvAovos 6 éotw "Opocoros Bodwvos, 
[èlm [8]é roù mpoxipevov méurrov pépovs Xv ToUrev Kowdy, krA. 
It seems obviously better to read é[vép]ov rauíov, understanding the 
genitive by attraction for the nominative, and for [é]ai [8]é, [€] ort 
[3]4, as Gueraud suggests to me, or possibly [r]éy [8]é. The latter 


reading may not be possible, but xowdy looks back for an article. 

In no. 229, as Mr. Bell remarked to me in London, the punctuation 
calls for a period after raA«( in line 4. The date which follows is 
that of the events described, not of the petition. 

No. 231 is an interesting, but fragmentary and obscure, list of 
charges against a person named Orses, which I should understand a 
little differently from the editors. The translations are mine. Orses 
is first accused of various ocvxodayrioy kai éribécewy, “ concerning 
which each of the injured parties has come forward (legally, in the 
present action, as the use of the perfect tense indicates), in addition 
to which (ér. kai) the above defendant had the temerity, with his 
customary insolence, to attack another resident of the village 
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(Cronio), wishing to involve him in legal penalties also (fyulats 
vepwrpéj/a,), so that Cronio, reduced to poverty (or desperation, 
éydeay), laid hands upon himself (taking éavróv for éavrow) and died.” 
' In this matter Cronio's brother and wife, “taking no rash action at 
the time (où Anphoavres rove) come forward (in this ease) to testify 
according to (dv for à) a memorandum which they submitted” to a 
former nome governor. “ When the matter became known through 
the (wife?) of the defendant Orses," something happened, lost in a 
lacuna, concerning which the petitioner is now asking for justice. 
While the events cannot be completely recovered, and much of the 
translation is doubtful and unsatisfactory, nevertheless it is interest- 
ing to find that here, as in Fifth Century Athens, sycophancy was 
an offence for which a man might be prosecuted. Nothing is said to 
indicate that any of the charges raised by Orses were unjustified, 
and in any ease, the honor of Roman justice might seem involved. 

No. 232 is a petition of a woman to the exegete. Her husband 
and three of his brothers, five years before (assuming that the reading 
IH in line 8 is the true one), had borrowed a sum of two talents 
and 1200 drachmae on the security of 82 arourae of catoecie land. 
The exact nature of the mortgage is not stated. This is not an un- 
reasonable rate, and gives the land a capital value of about 160 
drachmae an aroura, well within the range of values given by A. C. 
Johnson (Roman Egypt, p. 146) for the period. Interest at 12% 
per annum would add about 5,000 drachmae for three years, at the 
expiration of which period the creditors stepped in and took over 
the property. Now, with the concurrence of all four of her husband's 
brothers, she petitions to be rid of the affair through the payment of 
2,000 drachmae toward unpaid taxes and the cession of all rights to 
the property. This éxoragis is not precisely the Roman cessio 
bonorwm, as ihe editors imply. Why the last brother, who was not 
one of the original borrowers, was required to surrender his share in 
the property, too, is not clear. It is possible that he had given his 
eonsent to the mortgage. . 

Nos. 353 and 354 show how the registrar Cronio insured the inter- 
ests of his elients and the treasury, while protecting himself from 
possible aeeusations of malpractice. These are guarantees to him of 
security. In the first instance, he sanctioned a transaction based on 
a missing document. In the second, the eontractant-guarantor ap- 
pears practically in the réle of a sheriff. One Ptolemaeus sold the 
property of certain debtors to the state, remitting the progeeds to the 
treasury and issuing his personal bond both to the purchaser and to 
Cronio. His motivation both for the trouble and for the risk is not 
explained, nor how, precisely, these guarantees to à government 
official would operate. Did Ptolemaeus propose to stand trial and 
undergo any penalties whieh might be imposed on Cronio? 

This question, and many others raised by these texts, cannot be 
answered, but that is precisely the fascination of this material It is 
stimulating in many ways, and the University of Michigan may well 
be proud of it and of the scholars who have made it available. 


: C. BRADFORD WELLES. 
Carro, EGYPT. : 
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Georce T. Fuom. The Morphology of the Dialect of Aurland (in 
Sogn, Norway). Urbana, Univ. of Illinois Press, 1944. Pp. 142. 
(Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, XXIX, No. 4.) 


The modern Icelandic proverb römm er sú taug/ er rekka dregur/ 
fodurtina til, * strong is the bond that binds a man to the paternal 
place,” would be a fitting motto of the life work of Professor G. T. 
Flom. Though born in America, he has devoted his life to a scholarly 
study of the language and the literature of his Norwegian homeland. 
He has even studied in minute detail the dialect of the parish from 
which his parents hailed, the dialect of Aurland in Sogn. As early 
as 1912 he began making investigations on the spot, and in 1915 
he published a Phonology of the Dialect of Aurland. He revisited 
the parish in 1926, 1930, 1935, and 1938, with a view of giving not 
only the present morphological study of the dialect but also a 
dictionary and a collection of its place names. It remains to be seen 
whether Flom’s indefatigable energy will still present us with the 
full fruit of these studies; he is himself in doubt about the dic- 
tionary and has therefore given a fuller collection of examples under 
the different categories of inflexions in this grammar than would be 
strictly necessary. 

After defining his orthography and giving a short but interesting 
description of Aurland and its linguistic features, the author plunges 
into the morphology of the dialect. In basing his classification on 
the conventional Old Norse, system, he wins a welcome basis of 
comparison with Old Norse and Icelandic, though, as he himself 
remarks, the morphology is rather descriptive than comparative 
in method. 

Whoever has read some Sagas knows that a great many of the 
Icelandic genealogies are traced back to Björn buna, Grims sonar 
hersis ór Sogni. Icelandic scholars have therefore long been alert to 
similarities between Icelandic and the dialect of Sogn, such as the 
pronunciation of ON gás (Icelandic gaus, Sogn gaus) or that of rn 
as ddn, ON barn (Icelandic baddn, Sogn baddn). But comparison 
could be of some value only after the completion of such basie 
studies as Flom’s Phonology and Morphology, and that preferably 
not only for Sogn but also for the other West-Norwegian dialects, 
An older generation of scholars might have hoped to fix the origin 
of Icelandic py such a detailed study of the dialects of West Norway. 
Now, however, scholarly opinion tends to view Kolonialsprachen as 
new-formed entities, with original features shaken up to form new 
combinations rather than continuing the system of any old dialect 
of origin (cf. Otto Springer). If this is so, there is probably less 
likelihood of close correspondence between Icelandic and Sogn than 
would previously have been suspected. 

Still, the fact, recently demonstrated by Nordal (Íslenzk menning), 
that the descendants of Grimr hersir ór Sogni actually became the 
ruling clan of Iceland in the Saga period should encourage us not 
to dismiss the points of similarity between Icelandie and Sogn too 
lightly a priori. A comparison should be made. 

Among the pronouns (p. 21) Flom mentions the usage han Anders 
* when the reference is to a person who is familiarly known to the 
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speaker and hearer.” He thinks this may be an extension of ON 
pew Gunnar “ Gunnar and his men,” admitting, however, that the 
similarity is one of form only, not meaning. He does not mention 
the fact that the expression is used exactly the same way not only 
in Mod. Icelandic hann Andrés but also in Old Icelandic: Auðunn 
var ok par ok starfaði fyrir honum bóri (Morkinskinna, ca. 1220). 
The origin is, of eourse, not cleared up by this. The meaning is 
almost identical with German der Anders, but English has nothing 
corresponding. 

The usage hann e kallde idag “it is cold to-day " is also matehed 
by Mod. Icelandic hann er kaldur í dag, but the usage is not recorded 
in the Old Norse-Icelandie dictionaries. 

These examples suggest that Flom has not always made as good 
a use of Modern (and even Old) Icelandic as he might have done. 
Thus we also miss a reference to Mod. Icelandic on p. 32 under 
*bumall and on p. 41 under *hnit (Mod. Icelandic nit), and in the 
passages about adverbs of degree in present participial form (p. 96) 
it might have been mentioned that Mod. Icelandic has both glóandi 
heitur and sjóðandi heitur. 

Although details such as these might be multiplied, they detract 
but little from the value of the work. Obviously if was not Flom’s 
plan to make a systematie comparison with Old or Modern Icelandie, 
though such a comparison might sometimes have been profitable, as 
the above examples show. 

To conclude: Professor Flom has once more made us his debtors 
by this fine contribution to Norwegian dialectology. 


SrerAn EINARSSON. 
THE Jouns Horxins (UNIVERSITY. 


Kenneth L. Pres. Phoneties: A Critical Analysis of Phonetic 
Theory and a Technic for the Practical Description of Sounds. 
Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1943. Pp. x +182; 13 
text figs. $2.50. (Univ. of Michigan Publications, Language and 
Literature, X XI.) " 

This is the prolegomenon to phonetics that has long been needed. 
As the author makes abundantly elear, most work in this subjeet has 
suffered from the fact that there has been a failure to deseribe in 
thoroughgoing fashion the mechanisms that initiate and regulate the 
passage of air through the vocal cavities. The chief reason for this 
negleet has, of course, been that the great virtuosi of phonetie 
deseription have been almost entirely concerned with the languages of 

Europe. In these all norms of sound are produced by one air-stream 

mechanism only, that in which egressive lung air is used. As a 

result, a technic of description has been lacking when such sounds as 

glottalized stops, implosives, and clicks were met in more exotic 
languages. Descriptions have been made of these phenomena, but 
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there has been a striking failure in general? to correlate these with 
the more familiar sounds, a tendency to throw them into final “ waste- 
paper basket" chapters. Dr. Pike's treatment at last makes good 
this failure. If I refrain from indicating the solution, it is in part 
because a statement of the technicalities involved is perhaps not too 
suitable for these pages, but in part also because I feel, with the 
reviewers of detective stories, that the author's treatment is so well 
marshaled and developed that it would be unsporting to give the 
solution away and spoil the reader’s enjoyment. 

It is safe to say that no linguistic field-worker should attempt a 
really exotie language without having mastered the book. I am now, 
after reading pp. 126 ff., almost sure that the two tones of Annamese 
that I have called by the catchname “creaky tones” are examples 
of the author's “laryngealization,” i.e. “trillization” with super- 
imposed voice. Instrumental analysis, however, is still wanting for 
both “laryngealization” and the “ creaky tones," to prove or dis- 
prove their identity. So many possibilities are envisaged in the book 
that the field-worker who uses it wil avoid some errors of omission 
or commission that could be made otherwise because of ignorance of 
the possibilities. I doubt, however, whether mere mastery of the 
book will be enough to train students. There must be some admixture 
of the “ imitation-label procedure” (p. 16) for a fairly considerable 
time, to enable the beginner to hear some of the more unfamiliar 
things described in the book, especially if they involve unfamiliar 
mechanisms and strictures in the larynx and the velar region, which 
are comparatively inaccessible to visible inspection. This type of 
instruction is necessary also to give the student the practice that 
will allow him to gain some control over his own vocal organs. I 
find that I am able both to identify and to reproduce easily glottalized 
stops in accordance with the deseription of this book, an ability that 
I acquired from good models and a teacher who could give an 
approximate description. Even so, Í am unable to produce an implo- 
sive by following the description; I have never had the opportunity 
to learn by mimicry. This may be a failing of my own, but my 
impression is that it is not uncommon. 

The author rightly says (pp. 37, 77 Ê.) that phonetic descriptions 
should be made without reference to phonemic considerations. “ If 
the phonetician first delimits supposed articulatory classes by pho- 
nemie features, how can he then deseribe the phonemes with artieu- 
latory methods?" (pp. 771.). His method enables him to define 
what he terms “vocoids” and “contoids” phonetically, and to 
reserve the terms “vowel” and “consonant” for “categories of 
sounds ... according to their grouping in specific syllable contextual 
functions” (p. 78). 

On p. 40 the author says that he has not “investigated many 
sounds produced from abnormal conditions.” It is a pity that he did 
not have the opportunity to study the phoneties of the languages of 
tribes that practice oral mutilations, e.g. of lips or teeth. Apart 


1 The earlier article by J. C. Catford in Le Maitre Phonétique, 3rd ser., 
LXV (1939), pp. 2-5, of which the work for this volume was quite 
independent, does not work out the basic theory nearly so far or so 
consistently. 
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from peculiarities of place of articulation that might be so produced, 
it is at least possible that lip mutilations might produce some 
peculiarities in managing the air-stream mechanisms. 

A few details where one may take exception may be mentioned. 
On p. 64, line 7, “velie” and “oral” are reversed. On p. 96, at 
the head of the second and third diagrams, the symbol [8] is badly 
chosen instead of the usual [8]. Similarly, on p. 113, line 8, [2] is 
a bad choice instead of the usual [6]. It seems that the printer did 
not have some Greek types, though this is rather unexpected in a 
printer who produces a volume for the University of Michigan Press. 
In fig. 13, p. 120, pw of the sketch is not identified in the key; it 
obviously stands for “ pharyngeal wall.” On p. 114, line 23, one 
would have expected mention of the “ presequential" sequences of 
aspiration plus voiceless stop among those combinations that are 
exceptionally combined into single phonemes for particular languages. 
One choice made by the author is somewhat disturbing. In the sketches 
of the vocal organs in the book the aiv stream always passes through 
the mouth from right to left. In the analphabetic diagrams of sounds, 
however, the arrow symbols for air direction (p. 90) point from left 
to right. For the reader’s comfort the directions should have been 
identical in sketches and diagrams. This point has been mentioned 
by & previous reviewer, but it will bear repetition. 

It is to be hoped that this volume will soon be followed by that 
on tone languages which is said on p. v to be completed. 


M. B. EMENEAU. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


H. R. W. Sms. The Hearst Hydria: An Attie Footnote to 
Corinthian History. Pp. 241-290; pls. 33-37. (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Archaeology, Vol. I, No. 10 
[1944].) 


H. R. W. Smith's publieation of one of the excellent vases from 
the Hearst Collection leads him into a very interesting discussion of 
the chronology of the Corinthian Cypselids. The vase, a hydria of 
good, if not outstanding, workmanship, is of Attic manufacture, but 
shows strong Corinthian influence in many details. The first half 
of the article deals with the vase’s relationships with bóth Attic and 
Corinthian pottery. On the basis of these the author arrives at a 
date shortly before the middle of the 6th century B. C. 

In the second part of his article, Smith justly points out the 
need of correlating Corinthian art and Corinthian history more 
closely than it has as yet been possible to do. The chief stumbling 
block is, of course, the lack of agreement, in ancient times as well as 
now, in dating the Cypselid dynasty. Smith’s argument plausibly 
attempts to confirm the Herodotean, or low, dating of the Cypselids 
by connecting the disappearance of Corinthian pottery in Rhodes 
and Italy with the fall of the dynasty and events leading up to it. 
Corinthian. pottery ceases to be found in Rhodian graves at some 
point in the second quarter of the 6th century. There seem to be 
some grounds for supposing that this break in trade between Corinth 
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and Rhodes may have been due to Samian piracy, which was 
perhaps intensified by the presumed cessation, at the fall of the 
Cypselids, of friendly relations between Corinth and Miletus. The 
even more sudden loss of the Italian pottery market at about 550 
B. C. is reasonably attributed to the weakening of Corinth’s Adriatic 
life line, again doubtless a result of the fall of the tyrants who had 
developed and exercised rigid control over it. 

Much as one may be impressed by the plausibility of Smith’s argu- 
ments and the evident thoroughness of his research, one cannot 
quite refrain from a perhaps rather carping comment on his style, 
which often seems unnecessarily involved. If, however, it is in- 
tentionally so, and designed to prevent casual reading, it amply 
fulfills its purpose, since one is likely to be brought up short against 
phrases which defy rapid comprehension, as, for example, such a 
phrase as “in rendering altogether and even in kind quite notably.” 
The effort to avoid dullness is praiseworthy, but the impact of such 
frequently recurring involutions as “ False, I think, the first im- 
pression... ,” “ Wanton, to carve Herodotus into orthodoxy... ,” 
* Not un-Attie the goat type... ," ete., tend to distract the reader 
from the author’s line of argument. 


AGNES N. STILUWELL. 
SAUNDERSTOWN, R. I. 


SISTER MARY JOSEPHINE SUELZER, The Clausulae in Cassiodorus. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1944. 
Pp. xv + 47. (The Catholic Univ. of America Studies in Medieval 
and Renaissance Latin Language and Literature, XVII.) 


This dissertation is a thorough and painstaking study of the 
elausulae in Cassiodorus. If the .conclusions—that Cassiodorus’ 
writing is more accentual than metrical and that he ranks ‘high 
among the users of the cursus— are not exactly unexpected, still it 
is helpful to have his usage carefully described and defined. The 
author has studied every clausula in the Variae, the Institutiones, the 
De Orthographia, the De Anima, and portions of the Expositio in 
Psalterium and the Complexiones. 

The De Orthographia, as a technical work, stands apart from the 
others and has a low percentage of favored cursus forms. For the 
other work% the percentages are as follows: cursus planus 32.2, 
velox 27.6, tardus 25.1, trispondaicus 9.7, total 94.6. These figures 
are exceeded only by Ammianus (total 96.5), Pomerius (97.4), and 
Leo the Great (100). 

The dissertation naturally consists primarily of statistical tables 
which are difficult to summarize in a review. There is a chapter on 
subsidiary matters: typology, doubtful quantities, syncopated forms, 
clausulae evidence for text criticism, etc. There are few errors; 
something has gone wrong with the figures for Cassiodorus in Table 
20; they do not fit with Tables 12 and 21. But the aberration is 
slight, and the conclusions are not affected. 


€ 
Harry M. HUBBELL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Sister Mary Imatacunare BopENsTEDT. The Vita Christi of Ludol- 
phus the Carthusian. Washington, The Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, 1944. Pp. viii +160. (The Catholic Univ. of America 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin Language and Litera- 
ture, XVI.) 


The Vita Christi of Ludolphus (11377) is a rambling cento of 
innumerable passages from nearly one hundred authors, secular and 
religious alike, ingeniously woven together into a long meditative 
life of Christ equivalent in bulk to about five octavo volumes of 
some five hundred pages each. Little is known of the life and minor 
works of Ludolphus, but his magnum opus was very probably written 

while he was a Carthusian at Mainz. Its popularity was immediate 
' and extensive. It was prescribed for public reading in the Carthusian 
refectory; his contemporaries copied it in their works and echoed 
its counsels in their sermons; and beyond Germany, Spanish, French, 
and Italian mystics and devotional authors were greatly influenced 
by its aseetieal theology. As would be expected, very many manu- 
scripts of the Vita are to be found in the libraries of Europe. 
Though its popularity decreased somewhat during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, at the latter part of the nineteenth century a 
renewed interest developed and many new editions were published, 
both of the original Latin as well as of translations. 

The present book, a Ph.D. dissertation accepted by the Catholic 
University of America, includes (a) a survey of what can be known 
of the life and writings of Ludolphus; (b) an investigation of the 
sources of the Vita Christi, with especial attention being given to the 
identification of several hitherto unidentified sources; (c) an assess- 
ment of the influence of the Vita; (d) an analysis of the contents of 
the Vita with reference to the author’s method as theologian, exegete, 
preacher, ascetic; and (e) a consideration of the numerous prayers 
in the Vita, the presence of which constitutes one of the distinctive 
characteristics of this life of Christ. A select bibliography and a 
full index complete this dissertation. 

The author thoroughly documents her material and presents it in a 
clear style. Both the theologian and the medieval Latin philologist 
alike will find in her painstaking work the only scientific prolegomena 
regarding Ludolphus and his Vita Christi available in any language. 


e 
Broce M. METZGER. 
. Princeton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Editorial Board announees that with this issue Professor 
Henry T, Rowell assumes the direction of the American Journal of 
Philologi y. 


AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


Vor. LXVIT, 2 Wmorzg No. 266 


“DEMOCRACY” IN CLASSICAL RESEARCH. 


In his review of the 74th volume of the T'ransactions of the 
American Philological Association in this Journal (LXVI 
[1945], pp. 330 ff.) Dr. Antony E. Raubitschek has made the 
suggestion that “no paper should be printed (in the T. A. P. A.) 
which did not serve or could not have served as the manuscript 
for a lecture of twenty minutes.” As a reason for the adoption 
of this principle he points to “the democratic character of the 
American Philological Association,” from which in his opinion 
it follows that it must * give every member a chance to present 
a paper and see it afterwards published." 

This argument seems to imply a concept of democracy more 
worthy of a Procrustes than of a citizen of Periclean Athens 
(cf. Thucydides, II, 37), and it is not very likely that the 
American Philological Association agrees with Dr. Raubitschek’s 
views. But one must be grateful to him for having drawn atten- 
tion to a problem the solution of which is of very great im- 
„portance for the future of classical studies in this country. 

Before the adoption of a more liberal policy by the T. A. P. A. 
under the very able editorship of Professor Broughton, it was 
impossible for a classicist not belonging to Yale, Harvard, or 
- the University of California, to get a scholarly article of more 
than cd. 36 pages and less than book size printed anywhere in 
this country without having it split into two parts. For our 
two journals devoted to classical research and open to all 
scholars, A. J. P. and C. P., are inevitably prevented from print- 
ing longer articles in one piece by the limited size of théir quar- 
terly issues. Or, if for once an exception was made, the article 
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had to be artificially reduced in size by printing it partly in 
. extremely small type, as was the case with one of the best and 
most important articles that has been published in our field in 
recent years, an article of the greatest interest far beyond the 
classical field, J. A. O. Larsen's “ Representation and Democracy 
in Hellenistic Federalism” in C. P., XL (1944). Yet even this 
article was of rather moderate size and would hardly have 
occupied much more than 50 pages in the T. A. P. A. Since it 
is practically impossible to have a treatise of less than 100 
pages printed as a book, there has been no possibility whatever 
of publishing anywhere or in any form an article of more than 
ca. 50 pages and less than 100. If Dr. Raubitschek's suggestion 
were followed the possibility of publishing even articles of 20 to 
40 pages would be further reduced to a minimum. 

The length of an article is not entirely unrelated to its con- 
tent. Occasionally, no doubt, it is possible to give in an article 
of less than 20 pages a well-rounded and thorough discussion 
of a subject of somewhat wider interest. Some brilliant ex- 
amples of recent date could be quoted as incontestable evidence. 
But such occasions are naturally rather rare. In the over- 
whelming majority of cases a short article, if it is to be precise 
and scholarly, will naturally deal with a small and specialized 
subject. One thing that has done great harm to the apprecia- 
tion of the classics in the last few decades is the widespread 
belief that most classicists have become so much concerned with 
small details that they have lost all understanding of the great 
and important problems in ancient literature, philosophy, and 
history. This criticism must not prevent us from engaging in 
the most specialized studies. For any grammatical detail that 
may help to a better understanding of one of the great works 
of literature and any little ostracon that may help ‘as to recon- 
struct ancient economic or political history are certainly worthy 
of the most minute attention. But if we forget the end for the 
means the criticism becomes justified. 

The problem cannot be solved by encouraging scholars to 
write a book whenever they wish to deal with a somewhat more 
comprehensive subject. In the field of Greek and Roman his- 
tory, for instance, we have already a good number of excellent 
compreltensive works. Yet there is no section of ancient history 
to which new and interesting contributions could not be made. 
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But the material and the literature to be consulted and digested 
in any such attempt have become so enormous that it is increas- 
ingly beyond the power of one man—except perhaps some of 
the greatest and most mature scholars—to rework even a large 
section of this history on the basis of a minute analysis of all 
the available evidence. It is not beyond the power of even a 
younger scholar to write a new chapter of ancient history, nor 
will it be beyond the power of a future scholar to write an 
entirely new history if he can make use of the results of those 
who have tried to write new chapters of it. Are we then to be 
deprived of all this because single chapters cannot be published ? 
Or is everyone who can write a new chapter of Greek or Roman 
history to be compelled to write one of those tedious works in 
which four-fifths or nine-tenths are secondhand and only one- 
tenth new and interesting? In the present situation articles 
dealing with questions of wider interest and yet based on the 
most methodical analysis of all the available evidence are more 
necessary than ever in order to keep the classics alive. If this 
is so, there must also be a possibility of publishing such articles. 

There is, of course, one strong argument in favor of very 
“democratic ” principles of publication. This is the natural 
and justifiable desire of young scholars to make themselves 
known to their fellow-classicists so that they may secure a teach- 
ing position. But the problems arising from this natural desire 
can hardly be met by mechanically cutting down all published 
articles to a size of less than 17 pages. The number of positions 
available for young classicists increases or decreases with the 
general interest in the classics. The chances of young classicists 
will not, therefore, be increased if nothing but the shortest 
articles on minute questions of detail can be published. In this 
respect, in fact, a more mature scholar who publishes an article 
attracting wider interest does not deprive a young classicist of 
his chance but helps him indirectly. 

Above all, however, we would do a disservice to young scholars 
if we were to give them the impression that all they needed for a 
career was to publish as many articles on small specialized sub- 
jects as possible. In recent years I have had occasion, not only 
in my own university, to see what principles are followed in the 
choice of classicists fof university positions. Again and again 
I have found that men who had written a great number of often 
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excellent articles on questions of detail were nevertheless rejected 
because it was said that these articles, though they might show 
that their authors were excellent specialists, gave no guaranty 
that the scholars who had written them could give their students 
a lively and penetrating account of ancient history and litera- 
ture in their major aspects. Though the application of this 
principle may have been unjust in individual cases, the principle 
itself is undoubtedly sound. It follows that a young scholar 
who, if he has the ability, concentrates on the elaboration, 
within say three years, of one major article of wider interest will 
have a better chance of finding a satisfactory position than if he 
published three minute articles every year; and rightly so. 

If the suggestion contained in these remarks were followed 
this might perhaps relieve to some extent the urgent demand 
for the publication of an excessive number of short articles and 
so contribute to a solution of the problem. But it seems perti- 
neni to consider all possibilities. During the war years from 
1942 to 1945 there really was no problem, and there can hardly 
be any doubt that Professor Broughton has taken the right step 
and should be congratulated for his courageous decision to 
deviate from established practice. For the slender size of the 
volumes of the T. A. P. A. published in those years, together 
with the excellent state of the finances of the American Philo- 
logical Association as revealed by the reports of the treasurer, 
seems to indicate clearly that in those years no article was re- 
jected because there was no room for it. Whether one or another 
of the rejected articles might not have been worthy of being 
printed is an entirely different question. There will inevitably 
always be room for disagreement concerning the value of an 
article, and it might be worth considering whether an article 
rejected by one referee should not always be submitted to a 
second referee in order to eliminate, as far as possible, all per- 
sonal prejudice. But acceptance or rejection cannot be deter- 
. mined automatically by the length of an article if the T. A. P. A. 
are to retain their present high level. The same principle of 
quality also requires, of course, that the length of an article be 
in strict proportion to its actual content and that the editor have 
the right to ask an author to cut down his article and to elimi- 
nate ttnnecessary details or unduly longwinded discussions, if 
he wishes to have it published. 
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In spite of all this, if, as we all hope, there will be a great 
resurgence of classical research now that the war is over, the 
problem of publishing all the articles worthy of publication may 
still become very pressing if the narrower limitations in regard 
to their size should be permanently abandoned. It is then 
perhaps permissible to suggest that the directors of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association should discuss the ways and means 
by which such an emergency can be met if it should arise, either 
by an increase in the size of the Transactions or possibly by 
issuing them in two sections, in the way in which this is done 
by the American Historical Association. Even an increase of 
the membership fees from $4 to $5 in order to meet the addi- 
tional expense might not be beyond consideration, especially if 
one considers the fact that most of the learned societies in this 
country have membership fees of $5 or more. But if this does 
not seem advisable a stricter selection according to quality would 
certainly be more in the true interest of the classics than a 
mechanical reduction in the length of all articles. 

While there can be hardly any doubt that restriction of the 
size of all papers to be published in the T'. A. P. A. to less than 
17 pages would be highly detrimental, the custom of limiting 
the length of the papers presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Philological Association to 20 minutes or less in order 
to give many young scholars an opportunity of making them- 
selves known to their colleagues has unquestionably certain 
advantages. For the delivery of a lecture and the art of pre- 
senting a subject orally to an audience can be judged adequately 
even where the subject is of very limited scope. Nevertheless it 
is perhaps worth considering whether a slight deviation from the 
established practice would not have even greater advantages. 
The American Historical Association prefers short papers of 20 
minutes or less but does not enforce this as an absolute limit 
for all papers, as the American Philological Association does. 
The American Political Science Association prefers 40 minute 
papers, each of which is followed by a discussion period of 15 to 
20 minutes. This makes it necessary to have several papers 
presented at the same time, so that the members cannot always 
attend all the lectures that they would like to hear. The wider 
scope of the papers and the discussion that follows them,*on the 
other hand, facilitate intense participation by the audience, the 
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like of which is hardly possible where very short papers on the 
most diverse subjects follow one another without interruption. 
Both the associations mentioned try to arrange the papers in 
groups so that the lectures of each group center in one larger 
problem. This was'also done by the American Philological Asso- 
ciation some years ago when three very interesting papers on 
the origin of the Greek alphabet were presented in one morning. 
Another step in the same direction was taken in 1945 by the 
presentation of three lectures on the future of the classics, the 
future of epigraphy, and the future of paleography at the joint 
evening session. This kind of arrangement makes it much 
easier for the audience to follow each paper with close attention. 

There is no reason why the American Philological Association 
should slavishly imitate the practice of the American Historical 
Association or the American Political Science Association. The 
fact alone that it has a much smaller membership than either 
of these associations makes such a course impracticable, But 
there are various ways in which a compromise could be found. 
It is very probable that the meetings would arouse greater 
interest among non-classicists if, for instance, one day of the 
annual meeting were set aside for the presentation of papers of 
wider scope. But the solution of this problem is much less vital 
for the future of the classics than the publication of substantial 
articles of wider interest. 


KURT von FRITZ. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


THE QUOTATIONS FROM AELIUS ARISTEIDES IN 
OLYMPIODORUS' COMMENTARY ON 
PLATO’S GORGIAS. 


When I began to lay the foundations for a new critieal edition 
of those discourses of Aelius Aristeides which are not contained 
in the incomplete edition of Bruno Keil* and of the scholia on 
the discourses, it was my intention to examine carefully the com- 
meniary on Plato's Gorgias which goes back to the lectures 
delivered by the Neo-Platonie philosopher Olympiodorus. Since, 
in this commentary, Olympiodorus refers to Aristeides and his 
Platonie discourses several times, the editor of Aristeides cannot 
. overlook it but must consider it a source of indirect tradition. 
At that time there was available only the editio princeps of 1848 
which was published by the Swiss scholar Albert Jahn.” He 
based the text upon a recent manuscript of Basel (F II 1 b) 
whieh belongs to the 16th century and followed it almost slav- 
ishly. He contented himself with correcting a few evident mis- 
takes and corruptions, with establishing the fact that several 
other passages must be considered corrupt, and with adding some 
notes, most of which are no longer helpful to modern scholars. 
Since this edition appeared to be unfit for examining quotations 
from and references to other authors, I decided to leave the pas- 
sages of Aristeides for the time being unidentified and to wait 
until a new edition appeared which might better deserve to be 
called critical. In 1936 the Danish scholar William Norvin 
published a new text of the commentary in the Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana. Unfortunately this edition is no less inadequate, 
in some respects it is even much worse,’ although Norvin was in 
a position # use the Marcianus graecus 196, a late 9th or early 
10th century manuscript, on which all the other extant mapu- 
scripts are supposed to be dependent.* He used it, however, quite 


1 Aelii Aristidis Smyrnaei quae supersunt omnia, ed. Bruno Keil (Vol. 
Ii, Orations XVII-LIII; Berlin, 1898). 

2 Neue Jahrb., Suppl. XIV, pp. 104 ff., 236 f., 354 ff., 517 ff. 

3 For details see the reviews of P. Maas, Bye. Zeit., XXXVII (1937), 
pp. 181-4, and R. Beutler, Gnomon, XIV (1938), pp. 318-22. Both of 
them were entirely right in criticizing the edition severely. 

1 Some details about his MS are given by Norvin in the edition of 
Olympiodorus’ commentary on Plato’s Phaedo (Leipzig, 1913), pp. v ff. 
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uncritically and was guilty of so many errors that both reviewers 
required many pages for correcting only the most important ones. 
In spite of the evident inadequacy of this edition I cannot post- 
pone any longer the discussion of those passages of the commen- 
tary in which Olympiodorus refers to Aristeides. 

Under these circumstances it seems best to combine with the 
interpretation of these passages an examination of the references 
which Norvin gives in the apparatus criticus and the Index 
locorum, p. 249. It will appear that most of these references 
need important corrections, and that some cannot be made 
without careful interpretation of the words of Olympiodorus. In 
my discussion I have followed the order in which the passages 
are listed by Norvin in the Index locorum. In the first three 
cases he does not make any attempt to identify the passages of 
Aristeides to which Olympiodorus refers, and suggests that they 
are vague and general references. Then there follow eight pas- 
sages which the editor refers to specific passages of the Platonic 
discourses. As the text of Olympiodorus is not easily accessible 
to every reader of this paper, I deemed it suitable to quote the 
text of the several passages of the commentary at greater length.’ 


I. P. 192, 8-13 (on Gorg. 515 C) 


1 ^7 Š ¥ - 1 ` t ^" 
ércet oóv Tata ovrTws ElpyTal, imOpoUoL Ties 7pOs TÀ cipquéva' spoToy 
X [14 - T Ss ^ 
piv wept Bwxparovs, ore qs ovy avTÓs ovK TOvXuÜg peraxocproat 
` / M ~ ~ 4 s 
"AA Biadyv Kat Kpvrtav ; érevra, 96 kal ToUro &mopoUoty, Ort, el Ou TO 
3 m * "- ^" 3 7 , 3 * £ ^" 
ayaptoTnOnvar Kai maÜev kakós oUk Yoav wodtTtiKOL, oU0€ XokpdáTys "v 
; 5 ` * 3 * ? ‘4 3 ~ de ~ ` / 
TONTIKOS, mey Kal aùròs aynipey. aaropovo. dè kai mpos IlAárova, 
et ~ ` 4 * + 5 "s H 8 - H * 52 / 
OTt was Toy Atovictoy roy rÜpavvov oUk TjOvyyÜn mesat; mpós 86 Tovrots 
* ` f l4 Ld `~ ^ "i * / 
Kal mepi Apiororéàovs Aéyovoatv, Ort kat airos Suehovyce rps IAdrova, 
f * f M , 
BBev <BovdyjOy, ds pyow "A pro reíO s, kal ewirerxioa 79 AdKCe>iov 
Kai érepa Soypata cicayayely. Tadrd ori Ta arropodpeva. 


daropovot tives: twes does not mean several authors. The plural 
of the indefinite pronoun is usual in the terminology of gram- 
marians and scholiasts, who are fond of referring to one author 


ë As it is not within the scope of this paper to offer a complete com- 
mentary on the passages which I have quoted from Olympicdorus, I 
cannot discuss some peculiarities of style, such as perakospīoat ANK- 
Biddny and dxapiornOnvat, unless they are important for a better under- 
standing of the relations between Olympiodorus ‘and Aristeides. 
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or source by Aéyovoí rwes or vwés Aéyovoi. Thus Olympiodorus 
refers only to Aristeides, ‘Yr. ray &, IL, 822, 211f. Dindorf: 
áAAà Karnyopovat u&y Kpiriov rod KoAAatoxpov, kargyyopovou 96 AAK- 
Buábov rot KAevíov ryt te móe Ta atoxw To flovAe?cacÜa, kat Tov 
dAAoy fov kisra Bidvat karà Xekpárgv. It is very characteristic 
of the hostile attitude of Olympiodorus-toward Aristeides that he 
fails to inform his audience of Aristeides’ flat denial of agree- 
ment with those who make Socrates responsible for the miscon- 
duct of his pupils, for Aristeides continues: áp' oov rovrov ye évexa 
noike. Sokpdrns, 1) €x THY ékelyov * kakíav Kakds abtos 7v; eyo èv odK 
olunar. 

aropoðow: The second dopotow is more difficult than the first 
one. Since Olympiodorus refers in the whole paragraph, 192, 
3-13, to at least three different passages of Aristeides, as will 
appear below, it is probable that he did not insert between these 
references an dropia which he took from a different source. 
Immediately after the passage 322, 21 ff. which I have just 
quoted, Aristeides deals with Socrates at greater length and 
points out (up to 324, 17) that none of the four, —' Themistocles, 
Pericles, Miltiades, and Cimon—nor Socrates is to be criticized 
for mistakes made by others. It is not Socrates’ fault that his 
former pupil Critias forbade him to have further intercourse with 
young men. Olympiodorus, however, refers to the doubts of some 
people who wonder whether Socrates may be supposed to have 
been a soAcrikós, because he was killed (àávqpé809) by those whom 
he tried to correct, if analogously Pericles and the others were 
not «oAwrikot, because they were ill-treated by the Athenians. In 
spite of this difference between Olympiodorus and Aristeides I 
do not think that Olympiodorus took this àzopía from some other 
source; I suggest rather that Olympiodorus replaced the less 
known punishment imposed upon Socrates by Critias by the well- 
known death sentence. Should this prove true, it would follow 
that the allusion to Aristeides by Olympiodorus is not very exact. 


€ V. 1, ékelpov. 

"By the way: Olympiodorus comes back to Critias (p. 193, 5 ff. 
Norvin): 6 è Kptrlas els qv ray rpidxovtra åpxóvrwv, kal érme del 
éémMrTev abrois, dua ToUro éovKopdyrycay abróp kal mpds Odvarov Odüwkay. 
P. Maas, loc. cit., p. 182, calls this remark inconsiderate. He was not, 
however, aware that Olympiodorus confused Critias and Theramenes, 
The correct explanation of this passage was given by J. Geffcken,' Hermes, 
LXIV (1929), p. 107, n. 8. 
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The third &woepoveo: refers to Aristeides in any case. The rela- 
tions between Plato and Dionysius are diseussed by him (II, 
304 ff. Dindorf) and referred to IT, 324, 20 ff., that is to say after 
the passage in which the parallel is drawn between the fate of 
Socrates and the experiences of “the four men.” Therefore 


Norvin was wrong in listing? this passage among the general. 


Li 


references. 

wpos 06, rovrots Kai mepi "ApwaroréAovs Aéyovaw : Norvin, inserting 
in his text <oi> before wept '"ApwsroréAovs, has destroyed the sense 
of the whole passage, which is sound.? The plural Aéyovow again 
refers to Aristeides only, who says (II, 324, 18 ff. Dindorf) that 
when Plato made his third trip to Sicily, rére róv éraípov tivés 
avrov kai Tov eis rà pdAtoTa dpidynKdTwv trorapbéevres olka. veórepa 
éBovreioavro., The scholia on this passage are right in saying 
that Aristeides refers to Aristotle. 

as pow 'Apwretóns: Only at the end of the whole paragraph 
which deals with Aristeides does Olympiodorus name him and 
make it clear to his audience that he has referred to him through- 
out. Although the words os now ’Apioretdys seem to indicate 


that he cites a certain passage of Aristeides, it is not a real | 


quotation but rather a loose paraphrase. Aristotle is supposed 
to have planned to set up the Aóxeov'? as a kind of citadel 
against Plato. Olympiodorus coined this expression émrexioas 
rò Aókeov following the example given by Aristeides, Yr. rav 9, 
II, 825, 19 Dindorf: kai ef uy XaBplas kai Iducpdrys . . . aicOdpevor 
Ta yvyvópeva, jyavákrgcav Kal TÒ émitretxtopa (SC. rò Aóketoy) 
diéoracay. Obviously Olympiodorus felt that it was necessary to 
name Aristeides in this passage, because a merely anonymous 
reference would have gone beyond the boundaries of honest 
pípuo:s. It is very unlikely that his audience and readers were 
e 

2 In the Index locorum, p. 249. l 

? Later I observed that P. Maas, loc. cit., p. 182, had restored the 
correct text of this passage. i 

19 Norvin writes Avxcov, following the pronunciation usual in the time of 
Olympiodorus and the spelling of the manuscript. It is a methodological 
question whether or not it is advisable to change the classical spelling 
of proper names like this to aecord with more recent usage. On yp. 139, 
23 and elsewhere Norvin writes Ilv@ayépiot. Perhaps it is better to call 
the attention of modern readers to spellings like these in the preface 
instead ef adopting them silently in a text which deals with classical 
topics. I concur in this opinion with P. Maas, loc. cit., p. 182. 


ain 


-~ 
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sufficiently versed in this subject to remember the exact words 
of Aristeides. 


II. Pp. 197, 21-198, 12 (on Gorg. 515 C) 


- fa - - ^" 
exevdy Aciwet vt TOs NON eipnpévors, Sei küketvo wpoobetvat wept TTAdrovos. 
yeyovace pyropes Gavpacrot "lookpárgs Kat Anpoofévys Kat Avxotpyos. 
/ ^ é - 
GAN’ 6 pev "Iookpárgs ioóxpovos abran, 6 06 Anpoabévys kal 0 AvkoUpyos 
~ , - x ^ - 
pabyrai avro). el Troivuv Anpoobévns émawei roy llAdrova, was Sei 
m f 
meiÜcaÜa, rois drAnvados "Apto reíóov; 6 yap Anpoodévns ypddwv 
s 2 : 3 ~ 
apos “HpakXeddwpoyv rwa axpoacapevoy èt’ ddAtyov WAdtwvos, eiro, àrvyõs 
H eg " E } 
Qepópevov kat Karadpovájcavra tay Aóyev erurdyrre aUrOt Kai Eye, 
[4 T , 
Or, Obk alcytyn. maðelas KaTadpovycas kai Adywv, ðv IlAárovos 
& “~ 
qKpodew; Kal mdv 6 Ou okos tov tov ypddov tot Auxodpyou dyoir, 
eu / La heed ` ` 4 a > v N 
Ore péyas "yéyove Avxotpyos Kat moda Katopfocey, & ovK Eat. ÓOvvarOv 
me ` * 3 , ~ / $ ~ bi * x 
«aropÜdGcau Tov pn akKpoacdpevoy trav Aóyov llAdTovos. Set 96 Kat TO 
f > - u xw d d t ~ 3 4 £ 3 
Xapiey etreiy, © Epy Tis diAocodos, ort EavTa. evavTiovpevos 0 °A pi- 
Ld r ^ é -~ 
aretdns oùk older, e yàp aùròs ô 'Apiortelðys “Eppov rérov 
Epn tov Anpoobévnv, 6 96 AnuocÜévgs erawel IYAdrova, moii rÀéov 
IlAdrov Belos. Aóyos roivuv, drt 6 Anpoobévys "kpoaüro llAdrovos kai 
` f 3 é 7 t w f + Li 2 = f 8 t * 
Tiv dpdow émQwe, era éraipós ts wapéoxev atrar KdvdvAov os By 
epogéxovrL Tois Pewpnpact. Tatra pèv oov wept llAdrovos. 


Anpoobévyns kal Avkotpyos pabyral abrot: cf. Plutarch, Dem., 5,7: 
"Eppirwos é pow adeordros tropvypacw éyrvxetv, êv ois éyé- 
ypanro tov Anpoobéevyy ovveoxoAakévat và, IMAdrwv kal mÀeiorov eis 
rovs Adyous OoeAxo0o.. Diogenes Laertius, III, 46 offers a list of 
Plato’s pupils and those who attended his lectures more occasion- 
ally. It reads as follows: kai "Yzepeiógv vóv fyropa XapoiMéov. doi 
Kal Avxotpyov. Spoiws lloAéuov icTopé. kai Anpoobérny Xaffivos ™* 
Aéye. Mvnoietparov Gáctoy sapariÜépuevos év Ò MeAergrucijs tans. kal 
eikós ort. Ps.-Plutarch, Vit. X Or., 844 B: £yAGv Oovxvdidyy kai 
YIA&rova Tóv duAócodov, at rives etrov mponyoupevas avróv axoAdoat. 
Schol, Plato, Phaedr. 261 A: ws YXeoucXgs ' Avafayópov, ds Aņnpochévys 
YIA&rovos yeyovóres paðyraí. Suidas, s. v. Anuocbévns, who quotes 
Hermippus at the beginning of his article: 9ukpoócaro &è xai 
EófovAó0v ToU Siadexrixotd kal IlAárovos. No one considers these 
testimonies trustworthy. 


1 T, Thalheim, R.-E., V, col. 170, 59, erroneously refers to Polemo 
instead of to Sabinus. e He did not heed the period after lorbpei. The 
reference to Polemo pertains to Hyperides and Lycurgus only. 
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Anpoobévys rawe rov IlAárova: Demosthenes (?) in the fifth 
letter. l 

Aéyet does not introduce a quotation from the letter but a very 
vague paraphrase. : 

Kai wadw: ef, Ps.-Plutarch, Vit. X Or., 841. 

Tis dtAdcogos: The possibility cannot be excluded that the 
critique of Aristeides, who is supposed to contradict himself 
unconsciously, goes back to Olympiodorus himself, who pretends 
to refer to some philosopher for the sake of greater authority. 
As it cannot be denied, however, that the reference is true, it is 
impossible to determine with the help of the available material 
from which source Olympiodorus took that reproach, perhaps 
‘from the long treatise in seven books which the Neo-Platonic 
philosopher Porphyrius ?? wrote against the discourse ‘Yxtp ray Y. 

‘Eppoŭ rórov: Aristeides, "Yr. rov 8’, IT, 398, 1 Dindorf, inveighs 
vehemently against some philosophers who ventured to criticize 
Demosthenes, dv éyo $atqv àv ‘Eppot twos Aoyiov rórov cis avOparous 
KareAÜeiy.? Norvin is wrong again in listing the reference to 
Aristeides in Olympiodorus as a general one. The same passage 
of Aristeides is also referred to by Olympiodorus in the commen- 
tary on Plato's (?) Alcibiades Y (II, p. 190 Creuzer).** Here 
it reads as follows: kat "Api re(Ogs wept Anpoobévous rod propos, Ort 
‘Eppov Aoytov róros jy, eis dvOparous boy. éyo 08 painy àv ebka- 
porepov mept Soxparous rovro. This parallel also has escaped 
Norvin’s attention. No one seems to have observed another 
striking agreement, which is so noteworthy that it must be con- 
sidered here. In his seventh discourse IIpós ‘HpdxAaov kvvuóv, 
237 C (p. 807, 20 Hertlein) the emperor Julian calls Aristotle 
Toy Tov Àoy(ov rúrov ‘Eppov. Since it is not very probable that 
Julian independently coined this expression which is very close 
to Anpoobérns ‘Eppoŭ Aoyíov rówos, we must assume that he took 
it either from Aristeides or from one of the Neo-Platonic treatises 
upon which he based his discourse. These sources cannot be 


12 Of. Suidas, s.v. Hoppipeos and Christ-Schmid-St&hlin, II, 25, p. 
545, 7. 

18 It is evident that Aristeides refers to a passage of his previous 
discourse, "Ywép pyropixjs, where he says in the myth, II, 135, 1 ff. 
Dindorf, ó 3& Zebs . . . TOv ajbrov waidwy 'Epudsgv keee by Topuk ov 
ëxorra éAOeiv els ávO0pomovs. 

14 Initid philos. ac theol. ex Platonicis fontibus ducta (Frankfurt a. M., 
1820). E 
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determined precisely, in spite of the attempt made by R. Asmus 
to reconstruct a commentary on the dialogue Alcibiades I by the 
Neo-Platonist Iamblichus and to claim it for Julian’s main ` 
source. Although we learn from Olympiodorus that the pas- 
sage of Aristeides was well known to Neo-Platonic circles, there 
is no possibility of proof that the words of Aristeides were ever 
quoted by Iamblichus and taken out of his (hypothetical) com- 
mentary by both Olympiodorus and Julian. The decisive reason 
for denying this possibility in the case of Olympiodorus is that 
all the other quotations from Aristeides and references to him 
suggest that Olympiodorus had a fairly good first-hand knowl- 
edge of Aristeides’ orations, at least of the Platonic discourses. 
Furthermore, so far as Julian is concerned, it is easy to prove 
that there are close relations between those treatises which he 
based upon Neo-Platonic sources (viz. Or. VI | Eis rots dradetrous 
Kóvas], VII [Hpòs "HpákAewv xuvixdy], and Misopogon, and others 
too which are not influenced by those sources to the same extent) 
and the Platonic discourses of Aristeides. Immediately after 
Julian has called Aristotle róv roù Aoyíov rórov “Eppov he con- 
tinues!$ with <roy 7@ 'Am-óAX»ow kai tais Motvoas díAov. We 
must compare these words with the beginning of Or. IV (Eis róv 
Baowréa "HAwov), 182 A (p. 170, 19 f. Hertlein) : dvd’ égovye ro?rov 
vapaoraiíg Bonfds 6 re Adytos “Epuys Sv rais Movoas 6 re povonyérys 
"AsóAAcv, and must remember that Aristeides at the beginning of 
‘Yr. pyr., IT, 5, 25 f. Dindorf," invokes the same gods and god- 
desses, asking them to help him in his daring attempt to refute 
Plato: kaAG 8 èri rovro: rae roApjpare Kai "Eppojv Aóyvov Kal ^AsróA- 
ova povenyérnv kal Motoas wdoas Tyepóvas yevéeoOar. The com- 
parison between both passages of Julian and the parallel passage 
in Aristeides leads to the conclusion that the emperor was 
familiar with the works of Aristeides and had a direct knowledge 
of the discourses from his own reading. The same is true of 


15 R. Asmus, Der Alkibiades-Kommentar des Jamblichos als Haupt- 
quelle für Kaiser Julian, Siteb. Heidelb. Akad., 1917, 3. Abh.; for details 
see my paper “"Eéos Aevrépg Pio” in T. A. P. A, LXXIII (1942), 
p. 226. : 

16 Although there is a lacuna in the MSS there is no doubt about the 
correct supplement which was made by Spanheim and Cobet almost 
identically. 

17 Aristeides quotes his own words in Ilpós Karirwra, Ile 435, 7 f. 
Dindorf. 
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the other passage about Aristotle where he was also inspired by 
Aristeides. Neither Julian nor Olympiodorus applied to any 
intermediary when they wished to make use of Aristeides for 
their different purposes. 

eios. Adyos roivuy: after cios we must replace the colon by a 
period. The colon does not separate both sentences sharply 
enough, nor does it make sense at all. Indeed, this separation 
is necessary because the reader must learn at the first glance that 
the sentence Adyos roivuv . . . Gewpyjyaor no longer belongs to the 
polemic against Aristeides. It is hard to say where Olympiodorus 
picked up this silly invention. It sounds like one of the many 
stories about Demosthenes, the compilation of which must be 
attributed to the gossip Hermippus,!? and it seems a plausible 
hypothesis that this story was invented following the model of 
the notorious box on the ear which Demosthenes was given by 
Midias. 


III. P. 201, 15-18 ?? (on Gorg. 517 A: od8€ rje koAakuc ; 
ovre, the MSS of Plato. The variant reading 
is not mentioned by Burnet) 


NN OM ~ e 3 * ld £ y $ ^ - 
idov avrikpus joa, Ort ovK Toay KOAaKEs. paTHY Oty aUrOv cvKodavre 
6 *Apioreions, wAnv kat 6 *Apioreidys yupvdcacba AOédAnoev, GAN’ éni 
3 - £f f m * 4 3 ld 

àrvyel vroĝéoe Suodypeav karà tTHALKOUTOU aydpos. 


Norvin is right in stating that this is a general reference to 
Aristeides. It does not need. explanation. The meaning is that 
Aristeides did not choose adequate topics for his exercises. It is 
not becoming in a declaimer to criticize a great man. 


IV. P. 179, 2-25 (on Gorg. 511 B) 


If the pilot saves a man who suffers from «d£» jvy«á he does 
not render him a great service, €óe yàp aùròv paddov dwoÜaveiv. 


18 Cf. p. 107, above. 

19 On the same page (201,8) there is a scholium which M has on the 
margin. It refers to Plato’s words (510 A) xai ef pù dca ròv rpiramy, 
and to Olympiodorus who says 6 yap mpóravis towoev abróv. The last 
sentence of the scholium is corrupt; it is, however, very easy to emend 
the text. It reads as follows: xal mpvravebovoiw èk Qia00Xfj, Kara wpura- 
veiay OwikoU»ras Trà Tíüjs Bovdyjs, It goes without saying that- we must 
replace dtoxoivras by Otowobrvres. It is hard to believe that M wrote the 
aecusativé. Although xarà mpvravelas would be fnore idiomatic, there is 
no urgent reason for changing the singular to the plural. 
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e ox at ~ 0 £ x ~ 9g * E * 
wore obv det karadpovev Üavárou Kal mavraxoU éva okomÓv Éxety, TÒ 
- ~ " ~ * 
aedeiy rjv Woynv. TaiTa pev oóv KaAds epyrat. 6 06 ávriXoywOs Kal 

/ 
paxpos dAxjvaóos 6 "Apto relOns wapadoyiera: éavróv èv roro, 
3» (^8 v s ld " + e 3 ~ ~ x i , $ 
ovde yàp roy Xokpdrmy, kai pyotv, Or. obkoUv Kal TÀ Xpijuara, KÁKTA, 
éor, ocu£ovra juas awd Üavárou kal tà dvayKaia mapéyovra Kai 7) 
` + ~ - e x 
copgruc) vylea, Kal pos ToUTOv &yapiorýowpey Tois Geois, ort ye òy 
* - 3 ld - fd é v 
TÓ elvai Huiv éxapicavro Kat om ovow Tj&s; Aéyopev Tolvuy, ÖTL ovK 
ri f $ / & Á/ ^ Á, ? ^ 7 
oidey 6 "A pvo relO ms thy diow Tov mpaypatoyv. diadopa yap uérpa 
2 ` ~ 3 0o v ` 3 ` * , x 3 06 > r4 
êsri Toy àyaÜGv' égriv yap dyaÜOv éy rAovTw, čar àyaÜóy èv odpart, 
Ed 3 ` \ 3 ~ * f ~ 3 3» 3 ~ ~ 
oriy ayadoy Kat èv Woy. Kadov Totvov sow én’ ayada. kexprjoOau, 
p mi ~ "€; 7 T ~ 4 
GAAG padtora pèv rod ris V'vxtjs GyaGov dpovriaréov, ?yrrov 9€ ToU wept 
TÒ o@pa, Kai ETL Hrrov TOU wept TÀ Xpypata. xápiw y oov 6podroyodpev 
x ~ ow ~ ~ r / ^ 
Kai Tots OoUciv Tv xpýpara Kal rots larpots Oepareicacw Kat Tots 
didackdAos Siddéaot kai rots pux obeXioaow, àAX. oby ôuolws waow, 
3 s ne ` A £ - la ld z ` ~ ? ~ M 
GAAG rois uév WoyNy vya voujcacu wAELOTHVY, WrTov 0€ rots larpots Kat 
Y ~ * 
ETL HTTOV TOS TEPL xprjuaTa. 


Norvin notes in the apparatus and the Index locorum enigmati- 
cally “IT 7." As it is impossible to know what he means by this 
reference, we must interpret the whole paragraph. Although 
bow introduces either a direct quotation from Aristeides or a 
paraphrase of a passage of one of the Platonic discourses, it is 
not possible to find any adequate parallel in either case. Neither 
‘Yr. räv 9, IT, 227 and II, 228 Dindorf, nor ‘Yr. pnr., II, 45 or 
Y7 f. Dindorf, can be taken into serious consideration. Internal 
evidence leads to quite a different assumption. There is little 
doubt that the words gore oóv Se karadópovev Oavárov refer to 
Aristeides, Yrèp rov 9', II, 229, 9 ff. Dindorf: otk é rae kvBepviyem 
mpos obdeva TOv eumAcdvTw eimev, OTe xp) ToU Üavárov Katadpovngas, 
and that Olympiodorus is not of this opinion. After xaragpovjcat 
Aristeides goes on: 008 67 e&ertrydes avrÓv eis rhv ÜdAarrav piyar, 
GAX oov røv oxevdy exBadrdy, kai raŭra mèp cuornplas 
TOV GouaTuov, &xp. roro Kededav 6 KuBepyyrys KUpios. ‘These 
words are echoed by the question odxoty . . . juós, although it 
is very far from being a paraphrase of the passage of Aristeides. 
The following words, Aéyouev roivey öte, are a formula which is 
typical of the usage of scholiasts who answer some åropia or 
fictive question or objection. Such an objection or oxjpa daroptas 
is the question which I have just quoted. If this proves true, we 


learn that the sentence which begins with oixoty is not a quotation - 


from Aristeides but belongs to Olympiodorus. The conclusion to 
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be drawn from this observation is very simple. After dysiv, dr 
we must assume a lacuna in which the sentence of Aristeides 
which I have quoted above was either quoted or paraphrased. 
The second alternative, that it was paraphrased, is more probable 
because it is more in harmony with the usage of Olympiodorus 
in other cases which I have already discussed or shall discuss 
below. This paraphrase which we must postulate because of 
internal evidence is followed by Olympiodorus’ indignant question 
obkoüv . . . judas and by the answer to this question Aéyopev 
roivuy, Ort. 


V. and IX. and X. Pp. 202, 19-20 and 203, 11-22 
(on Gorg. 517 A) 


M =~ 5 A $5 ol X $ * 3 ~ > & t , 
7T po TOU pto TELOOU OUV Kat QUTOS €CTGLVEL QUTOUS WS OTpaTryyous. 


otparnyovs is said emphatically. The meaning is that Plato 
praises them as generals only but not as statesmen. 


* * / * , ^ ~ \ Fd ~ 
êrah 06 mapa )áAXe, aùroùs Deapiwve rae dpromows kat. Midaixor rar 
~ * / ^T i - € f / 
Óyomow, kai YapapBur ro. karjo, &yavakrel ó "Apu retóus. Katrou 
3 M z ~ £t # > / x ¥ ` LÀ , ~ 3 
ovdeis uépdera, Tàu "Ope cioayayorrt Tov Alayra TOv ws eimréiv per 
3 f / » > fd S 3 ^ y + * f 
apvpova IyActwva ovwt éowóTa, kat apyðt ðvwt. hot yáp* 
£ Pg fe 5 vy > y 
ws Ò OT OVOS Tap’ apoupay, 
X 4 
Kal TAA’ 


^ 


20 


dyn" 


* - T X ` * Li $ f st Uu 5 “w 
où Oc ovy Otà TYV mapaBorAnyv Kakilev, A€yer yap, OTL, WoweEp Éketvot 


à, Te porad’ apdls 


A 5 f E é * x * f ef b € 
Kado OAV KadANoTa wapackevalovres TH TPOS THY XpElLav, OUTOS Kai oL 


$ T t $ * , / 3 € / x 3 7 
TETOAPES OUTOL WS owloyres pev exatvov d£tot, WS PEVTOL TTOÀLTIKOL OUKÉTL. 


apo ToU '"Apwrre(óov: There is a difference between the state- 


ments in Norvin’s apparatus and his Index locorum.. As Aris- 


teides discusses the successful military leadership of the four 
men again and again, Norvin is right in noting in the apparatus 
* Aristeid. or. XLVI,” and in considering the reference a general 
one. In the Index, however, he refers erroneously to.the same 
passage, XLVI, 191, as in the following case, where we cannot 
determine the question without a careful examination of the 
whole passage which offers many problems, the solution of which 
Norvin did not attempt. 


20 Nofvin offers ugis, whether a misprint or because he copies MS 
M too slavishly. 
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ô "Apwrrelóns: The whole paragraph is the most interesting of 
all which deal with Aristeides. Norvin contents himself with 
noting in the apparatus and Index locorum “XLV 86; XLVI 
121 sq.” *?t 

It is true that in both of these passages Aristeides criticizes 
Plato for the disdainful comparison of Pericles with Theario 
and his fellows. As Aristeides, however, discusses the same topics 
in several other passages of the Platonic discourses, which Norvin 
does not take into consideration, it is hard to see why Norvin 
picked out just these two passages, unless it is clear that Olym- 
piodorus referred to them exclusively. It is, however, impossible 
to prove this. On the contrary, it is apparent that Olympiodorus 
did not refer to either one. There is a noteworthy difference 
between Plato and Olympiodorus which cannot be ascertained 
with the help of these two passages alone. Gorg. 518 B reads as 
follows: @eapiwy ó dproxéwos (BTP ; åproroiðs F) xa? Mí0auos 6 
mv époroiav ovyyeypadws Tiv ZXueÀudjv Kat RdpayBos ó kárnàos. 
Olympiodorus calls Theario dprowods in accordance with the 
reading of MS F of Plato; Mithaecus, however, is not called 
author of a cookery book but éWorows. The same term occurs in 
‘one of those scholia on Gorg. 518 B which go back to Arethas.?? 
In the first passage of Aristeides referred to by Norvin (Yr. pyr., 
II, 114, 11) Mithaecus is called óyomows and Theario àpromo:ós 
in accordance with the reading of MS F while Sarambus is not 
mentioned at all. Nor is he mentioned in the second passage 
(II, 164, 12) where Mithaecus and Theario are introduced with- 
out any designation. Thus we see that these two passages are not 
sufficient basis for interpreting the reference in Olympiodorus. 

If, in the case of alleged quotations from Aristeides or refer- 
ences to him, there is the alternative of the discourse ‘Yr. pyr. or 
"Ys. rõv 9, subject matter shows that we should fix our attention 
upon the second and eliminate the first discourse so far as pos- 
sible, unless very important reasons advise against this procedure. 
Only the discourse ‘Yr. róv & centers about the four statesmen, 
while Yr. fyr. entertains different aims, in spite of many refer- 
ences to the four men. The title of this discourse is quite specific 
in this respect. Therefore the result of the examination of the 


21 These numbers refer to Jebb's edition; the corresponding numbers 
in Dindorf's edition are Il, 114, 11 and 164, 12. 
22 P. 479 Greene. 
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other alleged references to “Yr. fnr. in Olympiodorus will not be 
different; it will appear that most of them are at least doubtful. 
Among all the passages in which Aristeides deals with Theario, 
Mithaecus, and Sarambus, there is only one where they are 
referred to altogether, viz. 'Yw. rév &, II, 202, 18 ff. Dindorf. 
. This passage is completed by II, 257, 3 Dindorf, where Aristeides 
first plays with his audience, pretending that he is unable in the 
decisive moment to remember the name of the third fellow. He 
wishes the audience to feel that Sarambus is not worth dealing 
with. For this reason he says (II, 202, 16 ff.) «6 àv of xpópevot 
Kat cvvóvres Kai perà THs Tetpas elðóres THS abris Trois ?? Ücois mpooy- 
yoplas #flwoay, rovrov ques GOcapiovi Kal Maiko kal od« ol? drut 
T&L trpite "ypadpeÜa THs adr_s; OK ap’ eb ppoveiv OóGouev. In II, 
257, 8 Aristeides gives, as I have already said, the necessary sup- 
plement and, in agreement with Plato, refers to Mithaecus * as 
author of exe) dyorouia—it is very easy to understand that 
this expression was changed by some brachylogy to óyomoiós by 
Olympiodorus and Arethas—and to Sarambus, whose name 
Aristeides pretends to remember only now, as trader. 

'Owjpev: Although the assumption that Olympiodorus refers 


*8 rois is omitted in Dindorf's edition before 6eoíis but is read after 
Midalxw: by obvious misprint; all the MSS I have examined have the 
correct word order. 
“4 As the scholium III, 456, 12 ff. Dindorf, on ‘fx. vov 5’, IT, 164, 12, 
which deals with Mithaecus and Theario, has not its correct form in 
Dindorf’s edition—the text in Frommel’s edition is still more inade- 
quate—, I offer a new constitution of the text which is based upon new 
collations of the MSS. 
<Mifaixovy]  TroUróv ası ovyypaypara paryepixa ouyyeypadéva[, ror 
Mi@arxoy kal roy Osapíwva]. 

lemma added by Lenz, without lemma Marcianus 423, Tij Oeapiwvos 
lemma Vat. 76 et 1298, Ambr. A175 sup. 

rourov Vat. 76, Paris. 2952, roro Marc., Vat. 1298, rof rovs Ambr. et 
Laur. 60, 9 which represents the younger redaction of the scholia. 

cuyypava: Laur. 

roy pidaixoy kal rüv Ocapieva, omitted in Laur., bracketed by Lenz, written 
in Marc., Vat. 76 et 1298, Ambr.; this is a wrong addition which 
conflicts with Plato, Gorg. 518 B: Qeaplwy ò dprokómos kal Ml@acxos 
ò Tri» dWorolay cvyyeyoaóós Thy Tixekixivy and with the other testi- 
monies in Athenaeus, XII, 516c, Pollux, VI, 70, and Suidas, s. v. 
Mí0mwos, who know nothing at all about a book or treatise 
'Oyaprvriká by Theario. The wrong lemma and the addition go 
back to someone who was not familiar with this kind of literature. 


= i 
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to one certain passage of the Iliad seems right, it is inadequate 
because it helps only little In answering the more essential ques- 
tion why Olympiodorus quotes Homer at all. What is the idea of 
the comparison between Plato’s and Homer’s procedure? The 
answer to this question will be surprising because the examination 
of the two quotations from Homer will carry back unexpectedly 
to the activity of the ancient interpreters of Aristeides, which is 
echoed by our scholia. On p. 112 I have quoted the text of 
Norvin’s edition although it appears at the first glance that 
several passages make no sense. What is the meaning of róv òs 
crety per” dpdpova IUndelwva? Norvin did not pay attention to 
the fact, or if he did he did not inform the reader, that the words 
per’ aptpova IlgActova or autpova TlyAciwva form the end of a 
hexameter, which is used in the Zltad and the Odyssey ten times. 
This observation enables us to emend the passage. Five of these 
ten cases must be eliminated at once because the expression 
(uer) àpópova IlgAetova is used in a way different from our 
purpose. Only the remaining five have to be taken into account 
because here the end of the hexameter is used together with a 
reference to Ajax. Two of these five passages, viz. P 279 f.: 
Alas, Os mépt pév eidos, wépt & Epya rérvkro / roy dÀXov Aavady per’ 
dpvpova ILyAcicova and the almost identical verses A 549 f., are of 
no use, nor is B 768-70: dvdpav að péy’ dpioros éyv TeAapwnos 
Atas, / dp’ Aywreds prev’ ó yàp moù dépraros Tev / immo O, oi 
dopéeoxoy apipova Iiņàciwva of decisive value, while in A 469 f. 
and e 17 f£. Ajax is called péy’ dpioros per’ dutpova TYIgActova, As 
there is no doubt that Olympiodorus refers to either of these 
passages we must write rau ‘Oppo cioayayóvre? tov Alayra Tóv, 
22 26 «« A 27 


* 5 z ? 
ws elev, “ <dpicrov> per dpdpova TYIgActova. 


?5 T am not convinced that the aorist is correct. M wrote eled'yorvr:; 
the reviser, Mowever, added ay above the line. In cases like this 
scholiasts are very fond of the present tense. As the aorist, however, is 
not unusual either, we must leave it undecided. For the sense it makes 
no difference. 

*6 Although it is also possible to insert Quéy' &piorov> I cannot recom- 
mend this suggestion which is not in full harmony with the tendency of 
Olympiodorus to quote passages of other authors inaccurately. 

After writing this paragraph I learned that P. Maas, loc. cit., p. 184 
was on the track of the right emendation. He suggested that we insert 
<ipurovy, without changing elmety, however. As Olympiodorus quotes 
Homer the expression roy ws elweiy dpurrov, “ maxime egregiume ut ita 


- 
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It is noteworthy that Olympiodorus separates the quotations 
from two successive verses of Homer (A 558 and 559) by xai 
wá. Did he quote them by heart instead of looking them up 
in his copy of the Irad, or did he not take them from Homer at 
all but from two different passages of the source upon which he 
based this comment, or even from two different sources? I am 
confident that it,is possible to find an answer to these questions, 
and that we are able to determine the character of the source. 
One of the sources, or better the source, was an edition of 
Aristeides’ discourse ‘Yr. rév 8 with scholia. This assumption 
suggests itself if we remember that either one of these verses is 
also quoted in two of our scholia on Aristeides which are not 
successive. A 588 is referred to in a scholium on II, 228, 10 ff. 
Dindorf. In this passage Aristeides starts a new discussion of 
the example of the pilot. It is scarcely a coincidence that we 
had to refer?’ to one sentence of that discussion when we inter- 
preted Olympiodorus’ reference to Aristeides in 179, 10. Aris- 
teides denies that the example of the pilot is fitting, unless Plato 
is supposed to have introduced it exclusively as a comparison or 
simile following the manner of Homer who is fond of comparing 
some characteristic qualities of his heroes with those of lions, 
boars, and other beasts. Upon this passage the scholiast com- 
ments as follows: °° oddé ei eire (sc. Homer) sw rept tot Atavros 
“ws 8 ôr Gvos,” 7899 kat Óvos 6 Atas kaÜdma£. ... Neither Olympi- 
odorus nor the scholiast quotes the complete verse but they 
content themselves with the first words only. Apparently the 
verse was so familiar that the audience needed only to be re- 
minded of the beginning. The fact that the quotation is briefer 
in the scholium than in Olympiodorus does not exclude the 
possibility that Olympiodorus used an exegetical edition of “Yr. 
r&y & which had the verse more complete. The extent of quota- 
tions from poets and prose writers in different redactions of the 
same scholium on any passage of the Panathenaicus and the 


dicam,” is pointless. Therefore I maintain my suggestion that we write 
ele» instead of elzetv. elrev looks back to 'Oufpwi. 

“7 The possibility cannot be excluded that Olympiodorus in writing this 
passage remembered Aristeides, "fw. rwv 6’, IT, 336, 21 f., where several 
of Homer’s verses which deal with Ajax are quoted. 

28 See p. 111, above. 

* IIL 557, 7 Dindorf; the text in Dindorf’s edition is entirely 
inadequate. 
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Platonie diseourses varies greatly because of the arbitrariness of 
scribes. Therefore abbreviation of quotation is no less usual than 
completion. The question whether one manuscript is older or 
better than another is irrelevant in most cases. 

Much more surprising and unambiguous conclusions, however, 
must be drawn from an examination of the quotation from 
Homer, A559. Before quoting the preceding verse, A 558, 
Olympiodorus paraphrases Homer and says kairo: obdSeis péuperat 
vin "Opijpot elo&yovr, (or eloayaydvrt) °° roy Alavrta . . . Óvot éowóra, 
KaL dpya. öva. ‘There must be some reason for his emphasizing 
adpyo. in such a conspicuous manner. Although the quotation 
from A 559 refers to this epithet of the donkey we can scarcely 
understand why Olympiodorus separated this verse from 558 with 
which it is closely connected in Homer, unless we consult again 
the scholia on Aristeides for an explanation. In ‘Yz. rov &, IT, 
185, 15 f. Dindorf, after discussing the excellent piece of work 
which Pericles did in the interest of Athens, Aristeides asks Plato 
angrily: xairo. ratra móTepov dpylav kai elav kai davavdpiav 
kal ramewórgra kal vo c(av elo&yovros eis civ mów. This sen- 
tence is explained by a scholium which is still unpublished, to be 
found only in the Marcianus graecus 423 which is the most 
important MS for this section of the scholia. It reads as follows: 
èk mapadAjAov rò aùró srw Ovopa (sc. àpyíav and voOeíav). kat 
“Opnpos 866 “vwb 7) s d Or] wept pómaAa," If we are right in assum- 
ing that Olympiodorus read this scholium in his copy of ‘Yz. 
rõv 9, we are also able to see why he puts such strong emphasis 
on &pyé, in the sentence . . . vot éowóra, kal àpyGc öva. In this 
case also ** the extent of both quotations from Homer is not the 
same. The last words of the hexameter agis èdyņ are not quoted 
by the scholiast. After ox Olympiodorus adds ve which makes no 
sense and can scarcely have been corrupted from ô}? There 
are two other possibilities to explain this corruption. Either the 
scribe made the mistake spontaneously because he remembered 
expressions such as de re or óv re which are very usual in Homer, 
or the two letters re are the remains of È (= ep!) which is missing 
before fóra. Of much greater importance, however, is the 
strange fact that both Olympiodorus and the scholiast omit 


39 See p. 115, n. 25, above. 
31 See p. 116, above. . . 
82 Norvin does not call the attention of the reader to this corruption, 


L 
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TOÀXà before fóra’. ‘The hypothesis that Olympiodorus bor- 
rowed his argumentation from two different scholia on Aristeides 
will receive further confirmation by the examination of the 
following sentence. 

The meaning is that no one is right in criticizing the com- 
parisons in Homer and Plato who had very good reasons for 
using them. où de ody rjv rapaBorny aixileyv, for it appears from 
this comparison that orep éxeivor kañoi Joay kdAAisTa wapacKevd- 
Lovres rà mpòs THY xpelav, oŬrws Kal of récoapes oro, ds jocuovTes pèv 
éraivov aio, ws pévTot moMrikoi ovKkert. This sentence means: the 
four men are praiseworthy inasmuch as they saved the state; they 
are, however, not praiseworthy in so far as the question of their 
statesmanship is concerned, in the same manner as those were 
kaAot because they did this and that. I am convinced that no 
one will be able to figure out what éxeivo. are supposed to have 
done in the sentence which begins with éowep and ends with 
xpeíav. To whom does èxeïvot look back? Although it might be 
possible to understand Ajax and Achilles, since we have seen that 
Ajax is called the best after the noble son of Peleus, we must 
concede that this reference is neither perspicuous nor dexterous 
nor self-evident from the grammatical point of view. The whole 
sentence is so awkward that it can scarcely be sound. This 
suspicion is increased if we turn back to the scholium on Ari- 
steides, IIT, 557, 5-12 Dindorf, mentioned above,? from which 
Olympiodorus borrowed his example. The two recent Munich 
MSS, B and D, which were used by Reiske and Dindorf, are 
wrong in dividing the scholium into two scholia: We must rather 
turn to the Marcianus graecus 423 and the Vaticanus graecus 
76 ?* in which the scholium reads as follows: év6o£ov wad clo&ye 
mpdcwrov' ovde ydp, dwqoív, el ékáAeoev 'A x uA X éa “ OvpoAÉovra ” 
(H 228), 789 Aéov jy "AxiAAeós, ob8€ el elme wad mepi gd Alavros 
“as © br’ Ovos," 1jóg Kat dvos ó Alas kaÜómat, add’ cis oov vpooske 
apos THY xpeíav AÉye Oexóuevos Kal wpós pépos A€ovTt Kal kdapows 
Kai dvos dxeixale Tò rpdowrov, où kadra. This scholium explains 
the sentence in Olympiodorus completely. From the expression 
xpos tyv xpctav we learn that the relation between the scholium 
on Aristeides and the sentence in Olympiodorus must be much 
closer. The scholium is more than merely a parallel; it is the 
original of the awkward argumentation which we read in Olympi- 


* See p. 116, above. 84 Of. n. 24, above, 
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odorus. It appears that éxeivo: does mean Ajax and Achilles, but 
also that it is not Ajax and Achilles who are said to have done 
something that makes no sense (xdAAora wapackevdfovres và 
mpòs tyv xpetav). It is rather Homer who is the subject 
of the whole sentence, who says and does something in regard 
to Ajax and Achilles. Ayer yáp (sc. Homer), om, sowep 
éxeivot KaÀol sav, KddAtoTa mapagkeváGov Ta mpòs THY xpetav, oUTwS 
kal of réccapes otro. . . . The words xdéddora . . . xpelav are 
added almost parenthetically, and the participle wrapackevd{wy 
looks back to Aéye syntactically and grammatically. The com- 
parison between the passage of Olympiodorus and its original, 
the scholium on Aristeides, enables us to learn that the text of 
Olympiodorus is corrupt and paves the way for emendation. It 
is not difficult to explain how the corruption occurred. mapa- 
cxevátov, being paralleled with the following odcCovres, was changed 
to rapacxevdfovres. The result was that the whole passage became 
senseless. As the author of this corruption did not, however, 
write as xdAAtora rapaakevátovres, as he should have done in order 
to complete the parallelism with ós eéx£ovres, he betrays himself. 
It is quite a different matter that Olympiodorus avoids in his 
apology the most essential question. He overlooks either uncon- 
sciously or deliberately the fact that Plato did criticize the four 
statesmen, comparing them with Theario and his fellows, who 
are accused of having substituted xoAaxete for iarpixy. Therefore 
the reference to them implies the idea that the reader of the 
Gorgias is asked to judge the deeds of the four men analogously. 


VI. P. 149, 20-29 (on Gorg. 499 B) 


m P^ PF ` F4 
okords rotvvy oriy èv rois éheEns bdg, ris ioti 7) moAvruc) eddatpovia. 
T r f ~ P, L4 5, 
era ToU KaAAwkAéovs puvgaÜÉvros vOv recodpwy ékeiyov, IlepuAéovs 
/ M Ld r! ? T. Y 
GejuorokAéoE Mirriddov Kipovos, kal Aéyovros rit ri 09v ; obrot ovk 
3 À P # e » ~ Ao 3 / s pt t€ 
eig, 7OoAÀuTLKOLU; duoiv, Ort OV, Kal KaAWs ümodQaoivyera. Kal pary ô 
7 : - 
"Aptoretdns moAXoUs pAnvadous Adywv karaBddrAAa Kat éxeiva Oi 
moÀAÀGv A€yet wept abrOv, à xpd abrov 6 llAdrov aùròs dev. péet 
~ Y 7 - 13 m uU A e / lod "7 M > = 
KaGAGs ené tis tev eEnynrav, ort, @ 6 llAdrov kaküs eizev mept avroyv, 
taŭra ó 'hpio rTcíÓ s Aà rò rAnGos vOv Aóyov ayudiBora eroincer. 


Norvin is unconvincing in connecting this reference to Aris- 
teides, which obviously criticizes the discourse ‘Yr. róv ¥ in 
general terms, with One passage of Yr. fnr. (“ XLV 89 aa 
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Although I am not sure what Norvin means, I assume that he 
refers to II, 119, 7ff. Dindorf (— 89, 8 Jebb). This passage 
reads as follows: orep rotvuy airés (sc. 6 YAdrov) và ph dvayxaia 
Kamyyópqkev ékelvov, vL. KodAve Kal Huds ad Ta py avayxata Vrép adrdy 
dvrBeivar; kalror Sid ye rovrov èé dptocías dvaynaia. In this passage, 
Aristeides emphasizes that the unnecessary attacks which Plato 
directed against the four men must be counterbalanced by 
a defense. Although this defense might seem unnecessary, yet 
it must be considered partly necessary because the person making 
the attack is outstanding. Therefore his insults cannot be taken 
quietly. This argument is, however, different from what we read 
in Olympiodorus. He criticizes Aristeides for having set down *° 
much gossip and for repeating at length what Plato was the first 
to say. The words «oAAovs dAnvadous Aóyov prove sufficiently that 
Olympiodorus criticizes the whole discourse ‘Yr. rav 8’, especially 
as the four men are referred to a few lines before. It is probable 
that Olympiodorus took his critique from the comment of an 
unknown interpreter who was unfriendly to Aristeides. Olympi- 
odorus seems to refer to the same commentator in the vague 
phrase ris trav é&yynrav. He is said by Olympiodorus to have 
criticized Aristeides for the exaggerated length of his discourse. 
Aristeides did not wish to be brief because he considered great 
length the best way of making. Plato’s attacks ineffective and 
ambiguous, that is, because Aristeides felt unable to refute the 
attacks directly, he substituted prolixity for conciseness. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to determine whether or not Olympi- 
odorus used the term é£wyqrüjs in its strict meaning; if not, he 
might refer to Porphyrius who was rather an adversary than 
an éeEnynrys of Aristeides. 


VII. and XI. Pp. 171, 14-172, 2 (on Gorg.«508 C) 


~ ~ y € i 

kai Tavra py kaÀós epyva. 6 06 'ÀpiaoTelOms ó pyjTop ô 
^ \ ~ ~ ~ * 

ypdwas rov ILavaO8nvaióv èv ripe mioto THe mpòs TOV Karirova Aéyet, 

Ld 2 A 8 f b TA / » € À ræ d e e * L 

Šri éyó Selxvupt tov YIAáTova, avróv épodoyotyra, Ott Ñ pyropiucy Kpetr- 


% Literally: Aristeides “throws down” much gossip. One feels 
tempted to assume that Olympiodorus alludes to the alleged title of 
Protagoras! famous treatise KarafgáAAorres, although there is no possi- 
bility of definite proof. The question of the title of Protagoras’ work was 
discussed recently by E. Naehmanson, “ Der griechische Buchtitel,” 
Göteborgs Högskolas Årsskrift, XLVII (1941), No. 19, pp. 9 f. 


~~ 
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tov éort rhs dirocodias, eKOadyucba oby xara mAdros Ta mpdypata. pnoy 
ô "Apta reins, Ore év Tat GySdw róy Nópov Aye 6 IAdrov, Ore rò u£y 
pn GBueiv Hrrov &yabóv srw, TÒ 0 py adixcicOat péya &yabdv Kat Octoy. 
éret obv rò pev py adixcicOa uéywrrov ayabdy ior Kal Üctov karà Tov 
IlAárova, rò 08 py adixeiy Arrov ayabdv, gore St rò pip py Gduxcicbas 
pyropikns, TO òè py adixeiy dirocodias, Kal 7) pyTopiKyH dpa peiCov 
dyaldv ori THs pirocodtas. ratra pev oóv ó ’“Apioreidyns. wapeXoyicaro 
06 éavróv êk vs Spwvupias, Oc yàp cidévar, Gre oyeddv ümavres oi 
vaGpaAoytooi êk Tis Ópovupias ‘yivoytat. TO Te oy pH OwetaÜa, Kal 
TÒ py àOwety OvrrÓv ore, TO pév Kupiws, rÒ 0€ ob kvpioes. A€yeras yàp 
kal 7d uà) d8iccicOar kvplos kal ob kuplws kal rò pij dSicely Kvpies kal 
od Kvpíos. Kupiws pèv obv, Órav emt yvyxis AapBdvera, où Kupins 8€, 
Grav èri owpaTos 1) TOv ékrós, oloy ert Wuyns AapBdverat 70 ph ddixetaBat 
àvri ToU pn taparreoOar T3v Woynvy pyde ovvedévar avre dOwóv ct 
Tpay La. 

Norvin notes in the apparatus “ Aristid. XLVII p. 421 cf. 
XLV p. 98," referring to the pages of the Dindorf edition. By 
this change from one edition to the other he causes needless 
difficulty. Olympiodorus quotes only Or. XLVII (IIpós Kazirwva) 
in which Aristeides, however, repeats a paragraph of the previous 
discourse, XLV (Yr. fyr.). Therefore Norvin is not right in 
stating in the Index locorum that Olympiodorus refers to both 
passages of Aristeides. The page number, 421, is not exact and 
must be changed to 419 ff. 

The alleged reference to Aristeides is worth examining care- 
fully because it cannot be understood completely at first glance. 
It is surprising that Olympiodorus refers to Aristeides in an 
unusual manner. First he adds the explanation ó fyjrwp, and 
secondly he introduces him as author of the Panathenaicus, 
although in two previous references (13, 25; 149, 24) he con- 
tented himgelf with quoting the proper name with article. "The 
audience is supposed to have become familiar with the orator and 
does not need any further information, especially as the Pana- 
thenaicus has nothing to do with the subject in question. It is 
therefore impossible to understand the real purpose of the 
reference to the Panathenaicus, unless we assume that Olympi- 
odorus took the sentence ó (88) *Apioreidys . . . piAocodias from a 
source different from the one to which the two previous references 
go back. "This suggestion will be confirmed by another observa- 
tion, for the discussion of which we must lay the foundations by 
completing the interpretation of the first sentence of the passage. 
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Aristeides’ treatise Hpòs Karírova' is called émoroAy.by Olympi- 
odorus against the authority of the MSS which contain it, and 
against the testimony of Photius who is the most important 
representative of the indirect tradition. In both of these branches 
the title is with slight and irrelevant variations IlAarevuós rpíros 
mpos Kazirwva, There are scarce recent scholia on the treatise 
which do not enable us to determine the author of the title 7 
émotoAy 7 pos Karirova, if this must be considered a title at all 
and not the avrocyediaoya of Olympiodorus or his source.*® 
Thomas Magister, who quotes only one passage of the treatise in 
his "ExAoy7, p. 155, 5 Ritschl, is right although he differs slightly 
from our MSS in writing êr ré, apds Karzirwva. 

Olympiodorus continues thus: Aéye: ör éyd Setxvupe tov YIAárova 
abróv Gpodoyotyra. Although the use of the first person of the 
personal pronoun looks like the beginning of a quotation from 
Aristeides, this impression is fallacious, for the sentence yò... 
Op.oAoyobvro, is an inaccurate paraphrase of IT, 419, 3 ff. Dindorf: 
éyo pev yàp a)rÓv éreipopny mavraxot asjjuoor éyra Sexvivar. The 
words following in Olympiodorus: őre ý fntopiKy kpetrrov earl ris 
¢iAocodias have no precise equivalent in Aristeides; they are a 
combination of II, 419, 19f.: àAAà xdv Tojro:s paprvpev (sc. 
IlAáreova) £Qackov éuavrót re kal puropwij and 422, 18 fÈ.: ei pev 
Kal ris diXoonodías 6 abrós srw Gpos, duXocodía ris ovca 7) pnropuch 
paiverat, el 88 éfapket rie dtAocodiar py adixelv, 7j PyTopiKn reXeórepov. 
Here the paraphrase reaches its end. The next sentence: éx@opefa 
oty Kata wAdros rà Séypara does not belong to the paraphrase. Its 
purpose is to connect the paraphrase with the following reference 
to Aristeides. From 419, 19f. and 422, 18 ff. Olympiodorus 
turns back to IT, 421, 27 ff. where Aristeides comments on Plato, 
Leg. VIII, 829 for the second time," trying to refute Plato. 
The first words of this paragraph: noty ó "Apioretdys, OT, éy TÕL 
dySdur röv Nópcov Aéya 6 TlAdrav, sound entirely like a scholium 
or paraphrastic comment on this passage and are noteworthy 
because of the asyndeton polv ó *Aptoreidys. This observation 
and the repetition of the same thought in 4j fyropuy kpeirrov écri 
ris diAocodías . . . 7j pytopun dpa peilov dryaÜóv ore THs pioco- 
dias suggest that Olympiodorus, by means of the sentence éx8opeÜa 


39 A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide et la sophistique dans la province 
d'Asie au IIe siècle de notre ère (Paris, 1923), pp. 225-7, uses the terms 
“lettre” and “ discours " without distinction. * 

3? The first discussion is in ‘Yr. fnr., II, 98, 7 ff. Dindorf. 
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oUv Kata wAdros rà Sdypara, combined two discussions of the same 
passage, which he took from two different sources. Should this 
explanation prove true it would appear that he borrowed the first 
sentence of the whole paragraph with its surprising statements ** 
from another author whom he did not consult elsewhere. 

So far as I know it has not hitherto been observed that the text 
of the whole paragraph 171, 26—172, 13, the marginal scheme 
172, 12, and a brief excerpt from 170, 20-171, 7 occur on the 
margin of f. 249r of a 15th century MS.of Aristeides. This MS 
is Laurentianus 60, 9. The text of Aristeides written on the 
recto of this leaf covers IT, 421, 21 to 422, 27 Dindorf, that is 
to say the same passage as the one with which Olympiodorus 
deals. The text of Olympiodorus was added by some hand dif- 
ferent from the hand which wrote the text of Aristeides, and is 
very close to the text which we read in M. The most striking 
example is found on p. 172, 8 where the article cv before yuynr is 
omitted in M. and the Laurentianus while it is added in (all?) +° 
the recent MSS. There is, however, one interesting variant 
reading which is worth discussing. In 171, 26 Olympiodorus 
says, according to M. and the more recent MSS, raŭra pèv ovy 6 
*Apwrreidys*’ aapeAoyioaro 06 éavróv. In the Laurentianus, however, 
these words have been replaced by a direct address to Aristeides 
Which reads as follows: ó ’Aptoreldy, wapeAoyiow éavróv. In this 
address the third person of the pronoun is substituted for the 
second. In my Untersuchungen zw den Aristerdesscholien, p. 
126, I have pointed out that direct addresses to Aristeides of the 
same type are not unusual in some groups of scholia which were 
written by authors who like to criticize Aristeides, such as 
Arethas. There is one noteworthy instance which prevents us 
from setting aside this variant reading without attempting to 
draw further conclusions: on the contrary, we have one important 
reason for taking it more seriously. In his biography of Plato, 
chap. 4 (193 Herm.) Olympiodorus refers to Aristeides, ‘Yz. 
tov 8, IL, 302, 1 £. Dindorf,* in a very unfriendly and ironical 


38 See pp. 121 f., above. 

3 Of. F. Lenz, Untersuchungen zw den Aristeidesscholien (Berlin, 
1934), p. 96. 

4 Tt is impossible to determine whether s in Norvin's edition means 
all the recent MSS or only some of them. 

41 Of, Kühner-Gerth, Ausführliche Gramm., TI, 15, pp. 571 f.e 

42 Of. E. Maa, De biographis Graecis quaest. sel. (Philol. Unters., 
III [Berlin, 18801), pp. 68 f. 
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manner. This reference reads as follows. oréAAetar koi els 
XukeAiav, Ücaoópevos Tovs Kparhpas rod mupòs Tovs év rij Altyyt kal ob 
Rucehixns tpawélys xdpw, © yevvate *"Aptaoretdy, os od dns. 
This analogous direct address to Aristeides brings up the question 
whether Laurentianus 60, 9 has eventually preserved an echo of 
the words originally used by Olympiodorus. Should this be the 
case, we must assume that Olympiodorus said something like 
this: wapeAoyiow 0 éavróv, & “Aptoreidy, èk ris ópovvplas. If this 
proves true, it is easy to learn why the words were changed in the 
MSS. The real meaning of éavróv not being understood, mape- 
Aoyicaro and the preceding sentence, raŭra pév oiv ô '"ApirelOqgs, 
were substituted for the direct address, following the example 
of the parallel passage, 179, 10, ^Apure(8gs wapadoyilerar éavróv. 
Unfortunately we are not able to prove it definitely and must 
leave it undecided, although the consequences for the history of 
the text would be important, inasmuch as the Laurentianus would 
offer a redaction of the text which cannot be derived from M but 
carries back to some ancient independent MS which is lost. I 
have already called the attention of the reader to 172, 8, yjvym, 
instead of r?v yvxýv. Are we right in assuming that the Laurenti- 
anus here too echoes the same ancient MS which agreed with M? 

Kvpiíes pev ov, . . . : The punctuation in Norvin’s edition, 
which apparently reproduces without criticism the punctuation 
offered in M, is wrong and makes it impossible to understand the 
meaning of the whole sentence. The punctuation in the Laurenti- 
anus shows that the scribe who wrote the marginal note reflected 
upon the text he was copying much more successfully. After 
171, 31 (xvpíos pév oóv) we must put a comma instead of period, 
and in 171, 32, before oiov émi yvxñs, a period instead of comma. 

órav . . . AapBdverar: Oray with Indicative is not unusual in 
Byzantine authors. Sometimes it occurs in the usage of Kowj *? 
and in writers of the early period of Christianity.** Tt is there- 


48 Seo the material collected by A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the 
Greek N.T., pp. 972f. and Thomas Mag., Ecl, p. 131, 7 Ritschl: rò 
örar del perà wrroraxrixod wapd Tois axpiBerrdros. This remark shows 
that the indicative was not entirely unusual. Liddell-Seott quote 2 
passage from Strabo, viz. XII, 3, 27 whieh is not mentioned by Robert- 
son: ó pév Sh rotodros ÜAeyxos evógs écTiw, à 5' ddrnOys, bray Oclkvvrai 
(MSS: 8eurbgra. Cor.) Pevdos Aeyópevóv ri. 

* For einstance Barnabas, 4, 14, órav Bdéwere; Ignatius Ephesius, 
13, 1, Srapy éml rò ard *ívec0e. Neither passage is cited by Robertson. 
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fore not necessary to replace the indicative by the subjunctive, 
although the possibility eannot be excluded that the scribe of the 
early Byzantine archetype substituted the indicative with which 
he was familiar for the subjunctive used by Olympiodorus, 


VIII. P. 18, 24-26 (on Gorg. 447 C) 


t) ~ N / t 
ioréov 0é, Ort od dia roUro kóÀakas avrovs ó llAárov Aya, ds dyow 
4 - t 
ó '"ÀApiaTetÓms. was yàp KkÓAakes of éfoorpakwÜEvres ;, Staxdvous 
08 abro)s kadeci. 


Again there is a difference in Norvin's edition between the 
apparatus and the Index locorum. While he contents himself 
in the apparatus with stating generally “ Aristid. or. XL VI," | 
in the Index locorum he connects the passage with XLVI, 121. 
Another assumed reference to the same passage has been dis- 
cussed under no. V of this paper. As on p. 121 the terms «óAaé 
and xoAaxeia do not occur, it seems more likely that Norvin meant 
p.122. Although it is true that Aristeides deals with the ques- 
tion of xoAaxefa on this page, Norvin can scarcely be right, for 
Aristeides discusses that question exclusively in regard to Pericles 
without examining the attitude of the other three, whereas in 
13, 21 of mepit Anuoobévy kal IlepixrAéa kai OepsoroxrA€a are intro- 
duced by Olympiodorus as representatives of a certain type of 
rhetoric. I am very doubtful whether Olympiodorus remembered 
any particular passage of ‘Yr. rà» 8 at all, because Aristeides 
discusses the problems of xoAaxeia, Siaxovia, and Geparefa through- 
out the whole discourse. If this is supposed to be more than a 
merely general reference, however, we must take into considera- 
tion the same passages (II, 202, 10 ff. and 256, 29 ff. Dindorf) 
which I have discussed under no. V. In the former passage 
Aristeides deals with the alleged adulation of Pericles, in the 
latter, howéver, with Themistocles. We have seen that in both 
passages he refers to Theario and his fellows. From the words 
Sia rovro we learn that the whole sentence in which Aristeides is 
criticized by Olympiodorus looks back to the preceding sentence, 
which, however, cannot be understood in Norvin’s edition. There 
is an evident corruption although the editor has preferred to pass 
over this problem in silence. In regard to Demosthenes, Pericles, 


45 It goes without saying that ol mept is only a substitute for the 
article. The preposition has no special meaning in this very common 
usage, 
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and Themistocles Olympiodorus says: öre 06 jvelyovro Sypoxpa- 
voupévys abris (SC. THs wodews) Kal oük Ady Bavov éavroós, Kaxds (SC. 
éroíow). Although P. Maas, loc. cit., p. 188 merely puts a 
dagger before éAdpPavoy éavroós and makes no attempt to emend 
the passage, I am convinced that an interpretation of the whole 
paragraph might enable us to determine what the argument 
requires, even if it should not be possible to restore the proper 
words of Olympiodorus. 

Olympiodorus relates the different extant forms of constitu- 
tions to the three parts of the human soul as distinguished by 
Plato. Aristocracy, which is supposed to be the best form, is 
paralleled with the Aoyxdv. It occurs when this part is pre- 
dominant in the human soul. The second form of constitution 
is timocracy. It is practiced órav 6 Gupds kpar (p. 12,17). This 
expression is explained in a marginal note in MS M by @upuxov 
instead of by the Platonic term Ovpoadés. The next form is > 
oligarchy. It corresponds to the ériOvpyrixor, if this part of the 
soul centers on d:uXoypgpooóvg. Democracy, however, results if 
the érGupnrixdy is pidjSovoy but lawful (évrouov), tyranny if it is 
q@iAndovoy and dvopov. The first form of constitution, which is the 
aristocracy, is the only one which deserves to be called évrws 
mokirixoy, While the others are Jev9óvupa. Although every «dos of 
constitution has its own particular rhetoric, only the rhetoric 
peculiar to aristocracy deserves to be called àA$36:5s. In this form 
of constitution the statesman (sodrixés) is the only one to rule 
while the rhetorician serves and codperates: (imperet mpòs rò 
welGey 0*9 dy xerAcdon). As the drndovov is the worst and of no 
value, it follows *' that the same is true of the rhetoric which 
deals with it. That is the reason why Demosthenes spurned and 
scorned that kind of rhetoric (ITI, 22). The other types of 
rhetoric, however, which deal with the ¢Adripor, are better. Some 
of them ** were practiced by Demosthenes, Pericles, and Themis- 
tocles. Then he continues: ó7& niv yàp óAes gowLov Tav mÓMw, 
KaÀGs émoíow, dr. 8& they tolerated the democratic constitu- 


4° § is the correct emendation and was suggested by P. Maas, loc. cit., 
p. 183, instead of ôr. 

47 Before oixoüv (p. 13, 15) we must put a comma or colon; in Norvin's 
edition there is no punetuation at all. 

48 P, Maas, loc. cit, p. 183, is right in changing the punctuation; we 
must pué a period before Troórwe» rar pyrépwy p 18,20) and omit the 
colon before «rav als ékéxpmvro. 
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tion they. . . . In order to complete the seemingly corrupt 
sentence provisionally we add: were wrong. The two words xai 
oùk after Avelyovro Snpoxparoupévns abris are doubtless sound. We 
learn from them that Olympiodorus accuses the three men of 
asin of omission. ‘They are supposed not to have done something 
that they were required to do in the interest of state, unless they 
wished to do wrong (kakds woeity). They are criticized for having 
tolerated the democratic constitution. Their sin of omission 
which is introduced by «ai oix must be the thought that they 
did not take over the power in the state entirely. This must be 
the meaning of éAáuflavov (sc. abriv or ryv wédw or more exactly 
Tv THs wóÀcos apxynv). If we read in Isocrates, 5, 61: rhv apxnv 
Ths ÜaAárrgs éAáuflavov, that is they attempted to seize the 
dominion of the sea, and in Sophocles, Ant. 1163: AaBov re 
xópas ravtreàğ povapyxiav, I do not see any reason why we should 
not claim the expression éAduBavov (Tijv nów) for Olympiodorus, 
nor need we suggest <dyr>ekapBdvorv<ro> following Polybius, I, 
39 : avriAapBdveoOat THs Oaddrrys, 1. e. to take possession of the sea. 
It is also very unlikely that some letters were lost at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the word. Suppose Olympiodorus 
wrote kai oùx éAápflavov (sc. abvjv), it becomes evident that the 
following pronoun éavroós cannot any longer be connected with 
&Adánfjavov. It must either be considered corrupt, or, if sound,” 
connected with xaxds (sc. émoíov). This connection, however, 
furnishes a new difficulty inasmuch as it destroys the terse 


contrast, that on the one hand they acted in the interest of the . 


state and for its welfare; on the other hand they did not, for 
now we are told that while they helped the state, planning to save 
it, yet they acted against their own interest and were wrong in 
tolerating the democracy and in declining to take over the entire 
power. It is, however, true that the following sentence is in 
full harmony with this last thought, for Olympiodorus emphasizes 
(p. 18, 24) that, because (or in spite) of their attitude, Plato 
does not call them adulators, although Aristeides asserts that 
he did. For how may those men be called adulators who fell 
victims to é£oorpaxwuós? Indulging the democratic constitution 
and democratic institutions against their own interest, they made 
a great mistake and had to bear the evil consequences which 
followed. The fact that the object to kaAGs érotovwy (18, 22) is 
cv wéAw, however, conflicts with this inoffensive argument, and , 
that we can scarcely miss the same object in the opposite case of 
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KüKGs (érotovy). In view of this dilemma there is only one 
possibility. We must not assume that éavroós is corrupt but that 
there is a lacuna before éavrovs. It can be filled easily by <aùrhv 
«adi». In so doing we gain the sense which the argument de- 
mands, for, tolerating the democracy and not taking over the 
entire power, they harmed the state and themselves as well. 
We have already seen that Olympiodorus considers democracy a 
constitution of very small value in comparison with aristocracy, 
timocracy, and even oligarchy. To this gradation he looks back, 
saying that Demosthenes, Pericles, and Themistocles harmed the 
state because they maintained the democracy. Adding &ée- 
orpakloĝyoav he explains why they harmed themselves too. 

The examination of the quotations from Aristeides and the 
references to him in Olympiodorus’ commentary on Plato’s 
"Gorgws has thrown an interesting light upon the method fol- 
lowed by the author in working out his explanations. 'To some 
extent the result of the examination is also critical, inasmuch 
as ib shows that the last editor did not handle the quotations 
and references correctly, nor did he realize the importance of 
this task. The interpretation of the eleven passages of the com- 
mentary enables us to understand better, with the help of this 
special case, one of the stages of the great battle which raged 
between the representatives of ancient philosophy and rhetoric, 
which was fought out with vehemence and intensity undiminished 
since the era of Plato and Isocrates. To the history of Platonism 
belong also the polemics and attacks directed by the rhetoricians 
against Plato, the development of which, as a whole, is still an 
unwritten chapter.? In this chapter, the relations between 
Olympiodorus and Aristeides play a róle, the importance of which 
we must not underrate because these relations are of typical 
value. | 
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4° J. Geffcken, “ Antiplatonika," Hermes, LXIV (1929), pp. 87-109, 
limits himself to giving a very brief sketch of this important controversy. 
On p. 107 and p. 107, n. 5 he touches upon Olympiodorus. The only 
thing he has to say, however, is “ja noch Olympiodor beschäftigt sich 
viel mit dem Rhetor von Smyrna." In the note he refers to seven pas- 
sages and adds: * Diese Kritik ist stumpf und Sehr gehüssig." 


EPIGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE FOR SOCIAL CHARITY 
IN THE ROMAN WEST. 


O. I. L., I, 1212; VIIL, 7858; IX, 4796.1 ` 


I 


' H. Bolkestein devotes nearly four-fifths of a rather large 
volume to a systematic investigation of charity and poor relief 
in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and Rome during the pre-Christian 
period. While he emphasizes the contrast between the East and 
West in attitude and practice towards the poor throughout his 
exposition, he reserves his sixth and final chapter for a de- 
tailed explanation of the contrast and for an analysis of the 
causes which gradually brought about a correspondence between 
Western and Eastern attitudes and practices. 

Bolkestein’s thesis is that attitudes and practices towards the 
poor in East and West were based: primarily on the political, 
social, and economie structure of society. In his own words: 


The differences in kind and forms of charity as we have ascer- 
tained them can only be explained by the economic, social, and 
political conditions under which the various peoples lived and 
which in each ease were decisive in fixing the relation between 
rich and poor. From this point of view there is a noticeable 
correspondence between conditions in Egypt and Israel on the 
one hand and in Greece and Rome on the other, but a sharp 
contrast between the Oriental and Western peoples of Antiquity.? 


After reformulating his thesis twenty pages further on,? he 
discusses the changed politieal, social, and economie conditions 


1 The Latin inscriptions in question are cited in support of his thesis 
by Hendrik Bolkestein (Wohltütigkeit und Armenpflege in vorchrist- 
lichen Altertum [Utrecht, 1939], pp. 473-4). My colleague, Professor 
J. M. Campbell, who had been reading Bolkestein in connection with a 
research project in which he is now engaged, called my attention to 
Bolkestein’s use of three Latin inscriptions as important evidence for 
one of the leading ideas in his book. My subsequent study of these 
inscriptions led to the present article. 

? Bolkestein, op. cit., p. 449. 

? Ibid., pp. 464 ff. 
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in Greece and Italy in the last centuries B. C. He admits that 
great numbers of Orientals flooded Rome and Italy as slaves, 
but he maintains that the development of a Western attitude 
towards the poor and poor-relief corresponding to that of the 
East was due essentially to the fact that the western part of the 
Roman Empire was becoming economically, socially, and politi-. 
cally more and more like the East. 


In this Society which was becoming Oriental, the position of the 
poor in publie social policy, in social ethics, and in religion was 
gradually changing in the direction of Oriental ideology and 
praetice.* 


He then proceeds to cite examples of changes in social policy, 
social ethies, and religion in support of his thesis. 

While he is forced to concede that obligations of the rich to 
the poor play a minor róle in the teachings of the pagan mor- 
alists of the first two centuries of our era—Seneca, Epictetus, 
M. Aurelius, and Plutarch—, he asserts that other ideas (i.e. 
akin to those of the East) had become motivating factors in the 
practical ethics of daily life in Italy at an early date, “as we 
know from inscriptions dating from the end of the Republic.” ® 

The three inseriptions which he cites are the primary concern 
of the present article. He considers them, especially the third, 
as very important evidence for his thesis. A study of these 
inscriptions, however, will show that the first two are much 
later than the end of the Republie; that the writer of the first 
was certainly of Oriental descent; that the writer of the second 
may well have been an Oriental or one influenced directly by 
Oriental ideas; and that the third inscription, while belonging to 
the Late Republic, is clearly the funeral inscription of a freed- 
man of Oriental origin. To avoid any misunderstanding, it 
must be emphasized that Bolkestein cites the three {nscriptions 
as evidence for the independent development of ideas in the 
West corresponding to those in the Hast. He does not consider 
even the possibility of any one of the inscriptions emanating 
from an Oriental in the West or being colored at least by the 


influence of Oriental thought or environment. 
Ú, 
a 


^ Ibid., p. 467. 
5 Ibid. e. 473. . 
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II 


The following lines of an inscription, written in hexameters, 
are cited as the first piece of evidence: a 


In cunctis simplex contractibus, omnibus aequus 
Ut potui, nec non subveni saepe petenti, 
Semper honorificus, semper communis amicis.? 


Bolkestein quotes these lines because of the words nec non... 
petentt. He feels that they contain a reference to the giving 
of aid to a poor man seeking help. He admits, however, that 
petenti here cannot be necessarily restricted to mean a poor man, 
but may have a much more general application. The evidence 
of these lines for his thesis is, therefore, at best vague and 
uncertain. 

The full text of the inscription, which is preserved only in a 
manuscript copy, follows: 


D. M. Is cuius per capita versorum nomen declaratur, fecit 
se vibus sibi et suis omnibus, libertis libertabusque posterisque 
eorum. 


Liber nune euris fuerim qui, respice lector. 
Notus in urbe sacra vendenda pelle caprina, 
exhibui merces popularibus usibus aptas, 
rara fides cuius laudata est semper ubique. 
5 Vita veata fuit, struxi mihi marmora, feci 

` secure, solvi semper fiscalia manceps, 
in cunctis simplex contractibus, omnibus aequus, 
ut potui, nec non subveni saepe petenti, ' 
semper honorifieus, semper communis amicis. 

10 Maior ad [hue] hie laudis honor, potior quoque cunctis 
ipse meis quod constitui tutamina membris 
talia qu[e] feci non tam mihi providus uni, 
heredum quoque eura fuit. 'lenet omnia secum, 
re propria quicumque iacet. Me fama loquetur: 

18 exemplum laudis vixi dum vita manebat, 
sollieitus multis requiem feci quoque multis. 
L. Nerusius Mitlires.' 


The language of this inscription enables us to establish, at 
least roughly, a terminus a quo. In vibus (— vivus) in the 


PP 
? Ibid., p. 473. Cited from Biicheler, C. F., 437, with the remark“ Zeit 
unbekannt.” 
* The original stone was found at Forum Novum (Magliano). €. I. L., 
IX, 4796; Dessau, I. L. 8., 7542; Bticheler, C. E., 437. 
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heading and in veata (— beata), line 5, there is an interchange 
of v and b. This phenomenon is found in Vulgar Latin from 
the beginning of the Empire, but one would not expect to find 
it in a carefully composed metrical inscription before the end 
of the second century A. D.? The use of facere in the sense of 
vivere, degere, as here in the phrase feci secure, lines 5-6, belongs 
to the later Latin. Apart from single occurrences in Alfenus 
Varus (Dig., XL, 7, 14, 1), Ovid (Met., IV, 292), and Seneca 
(Epist. 66, 4) —in which cases, however, the verb is followed by 
the nouns annum, quinquennia, and dies respectively—, no cita- 
tions are given in the T. L. L. for this use of facere before the 
end of the second century. The present inscription is cited 
along with several other pagan and Christian inscriptions which 
would not seem to be earlier than the third century.? 

The word fiscalia, line 6, furnishes more precise evidence for 
dating. The adjective fiscalis occurs once in Suetonius (Dom., 
9, 3) but otherwise is confined to the jurists, beginning with 
Ulpian, and to later writers. The use of the neuter plural of 
the adjective as a substantive, as here, is cited first in the 
T. L. L. for a legal collection from the early third century (Frag. 
Vat., 35, 1) and then for Firmicus Maternus and later writers. 
The present inscription is listed and is clearly regarded as late.'? 

The words contractibus, line 7, communis amicis, line 9, and 
tutamina, line 11, are also worth studying. Contractus in a non- 
legal sense occurs once in Varro, once in Vitruvius, and twice in 
Quintilian before Late Latin. In its legal sense of “ obligation,” 
as here, it is cited once for Sulpicius Rufus (apud Gell., IV, 
4, 2) and once for Labeo (Dig., XVIII, 1, 80, 3) before the 
great jurists of the second and third centuries and later writers. 
Furthermore, the plural form is not cited before Gellius (XX, 
1, 41). The use of communis in the sense, of commodus, 
benignus, humanus, followed by the dative, as here, is cited only 
for Nepos (Att. , 3, 1) before Commodian and later writers? 
The word tuéamen is rare in Latin. The singular is cited only 


8 On the interchange of v and b, see M. Leumann and J. B. Hofmann, 
Lateinische Grammatik (Munich, 1928), p. 130. 

? Of. T. D. L., VI*, col. 121, 59-80. 

19 Of. T. L. L., VI^, col. 821, 15-84, and col. 822, 1-10. 

u Cf, T. L. D., IV, col. 753, 3-67. 

1? Cf, T. D. L., TI, col. 1980, 55-68. 
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for Catullus (64, 324), Vergil (Aen., V, 262), Ambrose (De Of., 
II, 7, 88), Jerome (Epist. 77, 8), and Schol. Bern. to Vergil, 
Georg. (IV, 165) ; the plural, for Arnobius (I, 28, and I, 40) 
and the present inscription." 

The accumulated evidence furnished by the linguistic usage 
discussed above proves conclusively that the inscription cannot 
be earlier than the second half of the second, century or early 
third century. 

Why Bolkestein did not discuss the author of this inscrip- 
tion—or at least the man for whom it was composed—L. 
Nerusius Mithres, I do not know. He cites the inscription 
from Bücheler, C.F., and Bücheler specifically mentions the 
heading and postscript of this inscription in his notes. The 
name is fixed beyond doubt, furthermore, by the acrostic char- 
acter of the inscription. 

The gentilicium Nerusius is very rare, since this and one other 
example are the only ones known.** The cognomen Mithres is 
clearly Iranian, being identical with the name of the god 
Mithras. The use of this name for a person as distinct from 
its employment to designate a god has never been dealt with 
systematically except by Pape, but Pape’s work is now quite 
antiquated.? The present study, therefore, requires a new 
investigation of the name in the light of the evidence now 
available. 


18 Cf, K. E. Georges, Ausführliches Lateinisch-Deutsches Handwórter- 
buch (2 vols. 8th ed., Hannover and Leipzig, 1913-1918), s. v. 

14 The second example appears in a funeral inscription found at 
Rusellae in Etruria: Nerusius Vincentius qui vixit annis XXVII, Aufida 
Sirica coiux (sic) benemerenti fecit aurifici a lacu callines (CO. I. L., XI, 
2619). The editor says that the content of the inscription would sug- 
gest a Romangorigin but doubts that the stone was transferred from 
Rome to Rusellae, The same inscfiption is printed also in O.I. L., VI, 
33835, without any reference to C.I.L., XI, 2619. The letters and 
spelling indicate that it is recentioris aetatis. The profession of 
aurifex and the name of the wife point to a present, or at least a 
recent, freedman status and ultimate Eastern origin. On the eurifices 
in Rome, see note 52 below. 

15 For the spelling with e in the last syllable in place of a, cf. the 
two Greek inscriptions from Commagene in W., Dittenberger, O. G.I. 8., 
383, line 55, and 385, line 7 (inscriptions of Antiochus I of Commagene, 
first half of the last centyry B.C.). , 

10 Cf. Pape-Benseler, Wörterbuch der griechischen Demanen (3rd 
ed., Braunschweig, 1863-1870; reprinted 1911). 
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Diogenes Laertius (II, 102; X, 4) refers to an Epicurean 
philosopher of Syrian origin named Mithres who lived at the 
court of Lysimachus of Thrace in the early part of the third 
century B. C.; Apuleius uses Mithras as the name of a priest in 
two passages (Met., 22 and 25); and a bishop Mithras or 
Mithres of Hypaipa is listed among the fathers of the Council 
of Nicaea (825 A. D.). All other examples of the name which I 
have found—some twenty in number—are confined to Greek 
and Latin inscriptions. 

The name occurs in a Delphic inscription of the third century 
B. C.; 77 in seven inscriptions of Sardis, two of which date from 
the end of the second century and the last half of the first cen- 
tury B. C. respectively ; *® in an inscription of Rhodes from the 
first century B. C. ; 7° in an inscription of Smyrna of 80 A. D. ; ?? 
in an inscription of Athens from the early Principate;?* in an 
Inscription of Rome from the early Principate;?? and in three 


7 Of. B. C. H., LIT (1928), pp. 189-90. The inscription is concerned 
with the grant of proxeny to a number of persons, among them a cer- 
tain Diodorus, son of Mithres, from Cyzieus in Asia Minor. R. Flace- 
lière, the editor of the inscription, observes that it is not surprising to 
meet such a Persian name at Cyzicus. His observation applies even 
better to Sardis. . 

38 Cf. the Publications of the American Society for the Excavation of 
Sardis, VII, 1: Greek and Latin Inscriptions, edd. W. H. Buckler and 
D. M. Robinson (Leyden, 1932). No. 5, line 26, contains the name 
Mithres Didumas Ko. ... No. 132 refers to a Menophantos son of 

' Mithres, son of Menecrates. No. 224 contains five examples of the name 
Mithres found on earthenware utensils. It cannot be determined, how- 
ever, whether the occurrences in these cases refer to the same or to 
different individuals, and the date is also uncertain. 

19 Cf. I. G., XII, 1, 748; Collitz-Bechtel, S. G. D. I., 4146. The inscrip- 
tion contains the name Mithres Apolloniatas. The Apollonia from 
which he came cannot be determined with certainty, but was most 
probably one of the cities of that name in Asia Minor or in the North 
Aegean area, 

20 Of. C. I. G., 3173. The inseription contains the names of a number 
of persons concerned with the cult of Dionysos Briseus, among them C. 
Iulius Fabia Mithres. His Roman name and tribe indicate that Roman 
citizenship had been conferred on his family, most probably under 
Tiberius. 

21 Of, J. G., III, 2336. A funeral inscription: “ Mithres, son of Sosos, 
an Anfiochian.” í 

22 Of, I. G., XIV, 1815; Kaibel, Epigramm. Gr., 583. This metrical 
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inscriptions of Thera, one of which belongs definitely to the 
-reign of Marcus Aurelius.;? Curiously enough, Mithres has not 
yet appeared as a personal name in the published inscriptions, 
e.g., of Dura-Huropos, or in those so far published in the 
Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua. 

Fourteen examples of the name are found in Latin inscrip- 
tions and twelve of these come from Rome alone. With one 
possible exception of earlier date (no. 6 in the Latin list), the 
Latin inscriptions range from the principate of Claudius to the 
early third century or later. 

The Greek inscriptions refer—where identification of status is 
possible—to freemen. Of the Latin inscriptions, one refers to a 
slave and the rest to freedmen. The variety of gentilicia in the 
Latin examples bears interesting testimony to the distribution of 
slaves at Rome.?* 


sepulehral inscription honors the memory of Lucius, an athlotheter from 
Smyrna, son of Mithres, archiereus of Asia, 

23 Of. I. G., XII, 3, 479; 662; 718. No. 479 mentions, among others, 
a Mithres son of Porus, one of the strategot of Thera. No. 662 refers 
to the same person. No. 718 contains two examples of the name 
Mithres alone. These perhaps refer to the same person, 

24 The occurrences of Mithres as a name for slaves and freedmen in 
Latin inscriptions are of special interest. I shall indicate, therefore, in 
full the names of its bearers, adding references to the C.I.L. and such 
comments as appear necessary. Since the index covering cognomina in 
C. I. L., Vi, has not yet been published, I have had to compile the present 
list on the basis of a personal check of the published Index nominum. 
Indications of date will be given whenever possible, 

1) P. Aelius Mithres. OC.I.L., VI, 10740. The name appears here 
in a dative form Mithreti. His wife’s name is Calpurnia Ambrosia. 

2) P. Aelius Aug. 1. Mithres. C.I.L., VI, 22087. His wife's name 
is Ninia Marcella. ` 

3) Aelifls Mithres Aug. 1. C.I.L., VI, 571. He dedicated an altar 
to Serapis. 

The praenomen and the nomen Aelius in these inscriptions indicates 

that they were freedmen of Hadrian. l 

4) Calpurnius Mithres. O.I.L., VI, 14174. His wife's name is 

Marcia Calemera. The name Calemerus, -a, is chiefly confined to 

slaves. Cf. T. L. L., Onomasticon, IT, s. v. 

5) Ti. Claudius Mithres 1. C.I.L., VI, 15010. A freedman of 

Claudius. A conlibertus is called Ti. Claudius Eleutherus. 

6) M. Livius Mithres. C.I.L., VI, 21400. Perhaps a freedman of 

Livia. His wife's ndme, Iulia Musa, might indicate the Augustan 

Age also. N.B.: A M. Iulius Mithres appears in the Indew 
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In the light of the evidence furnished by our study of the 
name Mithres, it would seem certain that L. Nerusius Mithres 
was descended from Oriental ancestors who had been brought to 
the West as slaves. His obvious freedman name and the corro- 
borating evidence furnished by a study of the other bearers of 
the same cognomen fit in well with such a view. 


IL 


The second piece of epigraphical evidence presented by Bolke- 
stein is a line taken from an inscription found at Cirta in Africa 
which he cites in this form: 


Colui potentes nec despexi pauperes.** 


He maintains that the person who.expressed himself thus was 


nominum to C.I.L. VI for 21400, but this is obviously an error for 
M. Livius Mithres which is listed correctly in its own place. The 
mistake is not noted in the Corrigenda. 

1) M. Perelius Mithres. C.lI.L., VI, 36071, Reference is made in 
the inscription also to M. Perelius Cerdo. The eognomen Cerdo(n) 
is chiefly confined to slaves and freedmen. Cf. T. L. L., Onomasticon, 
II, s. v. 

8) C. Rutilius Mithres. O.1I.L., VI, 1059. Listed as a member of 
the second cohort of the Vigiles under Septimius Severus and Cara- 
calla (210 A. D.). Service in the Vigiles was open to freedmen. 

9) C. Terentius Mithres |l. C.I.L., VI, 27195. His patron is C. 
Terentius Nilus. 

10) M. Valerius Mithres. OC.I.L., VI, 5344. The inscription comes 
from a columbarium and is written litteris pessimis. The wife's 
name is Urglania Secunda. 

11) Q. Vergilius Mithres l. €C.1I.L., VI, 33419. From the Colum- 
barium Vergiliorum. 

12) M. Ulpius Mithres. C.I.L., VI, 29241. A freedman of Trajan. 
The genitive has the form Mithres. S 

13) T. Gavennius Mithres. C.I.L., IX, 3353. His priestly office 
of Sevir Augustalis indicates a freedman status. His wife's name, 
Vibia Tigris, points also to Oriental origin. For another example of 
Tigris as the name of a freedman's wife, cf. Dessau, J. L. S., 6699. 

14) Mithres, C.I. L., XII, 2348. The inscription of a slave in the 
service of the Socii quadragesimae in Gallia Narbonensis. The slave 
was apparently a devotee of the Matronae and therefore the inscrip- 
tion could hardly be earlier than the end of the first century A.D. 
See R.-E., XIV, s. v. Matres, col. 2214, no. 58, and col. 2245. 

25 Bolkestein, op. cit., p. 473. Cited from Büclteler, C. Æ., 114, but with 
no indication that he (Bolkestein) has standardized the orthography. 
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thinking in terms of classes [the italics are Bolkestein’s| and 
had in mind as objects of his actions two groups which were 
not previously mentioned in this connection, namely, the rich 
and the poor. He regards the association of these two groups 
and the stress on impartiality of attitude towards them as being 
typically Oriental and especially Egyptian, but as ee in the 
moral thinking of the Greeks. He concludes: 


We can see here a first symptom of the development of a social 
ethics such as was unknown in the West but was normal in the 
East, a symptom for the incipient Orientalization of Western 
social ethics.*® 


The line cited by Bolkestein comes from an inscription which 
is poorly written and badly preserved. In its original form the 
line reads as follows: 


Colui poten<t>es nec dispexsi pau<peres>.*? 


H. Dessau recognized the line as a senarius and restored it as 
indicated. The spelling of the original reveals Vulgar Latin 
characteristics and shows that the inscription is probably not 
earlier than the second or third century of our era. The spelling 
potenes for potentes is undoubtedly due to mere carelessness. 
The use of 7 for é in the first syllable of dispersi, however, re- 
sults from a falling together of ë and $ in pronunciation, a 
phenomenon characteristic of the later Vulgar Laiin?* The 
spelling ws for z, as here, is found from the early second cen- 
tury B.C. but only becomes common in the Vulgar Latin 
inscriptions of the first and second centuries of our era? 


26 Bolkestein, ibid. 

?7 O.I. L., VIII, 7858; Bücheler, C. E., 114. 

28 On the f&lling together of ë and i in Vulgar Latin, cf. W. M. L. 
Lindsay, The Latin Language (Oxford, 1894), p. 22; F. Sommer, Hand- 
buch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (Heidelberg, 1902), p. 77; 
C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1907), p 
83; E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (2nd ed., 
Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 109-10. For copious examples cf. Dessau, 
I. L. S., III, 2, pp. 820-1; E. Diehl, Vulgürlateinische Inschriften. (Bonn, 
1910), p. 161. 

29 On the spelling zs for æ in Latin inscriptions, ef. Lindsay, op. cit., 
pp. 5 and 107. For copious examples, ef. Dessau, I. L. S., III, 2, pp. 837-8 
(through a misprint thesheading reads XS pro S in place of XS «ro X); 
Diehl, op. cit., p. 165. 
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But apart from the question of date, Bolkestein was scarcely 
justified in quoting an inscription, and especially one in which 
no names can be read, from Cirta in Africa as good evidence 
for the point which he wished to make. Whether Cirta was 
originally a Punie foundation is a moot question, but it is 
definitely established that its culture in the last centuries B. C. 
was thoroughly Punic. In fact some of the most valuable Punic 
inscriptions have been found at Cirta. Italians were settled in 
the town from the end of the second century B. C. and a Roman 
colony was founded there in Caesar’s time. But the Punic 
tradition persisted; native and Roman amalgamated with un- 
usual slowness in this region. We cannot speak of a flourish- . 
ing Latin culture at Cirta before the middle of the first century 
of our era, and we know that even as late as St. Augustine’s time 
the Punic influence was still strong. The history of pagan 
religious cults in North Africa in the early centuries of our era 
reveals that the adoption of the Latin language did not change 
basic religious ideas and customs, and we have every right to 
assume that the same was true of social life and attitudes in 
general2? It would seem better, therefore, to consider the 
thought expressed in Colui ... pauperes as being typical of a 
man of Oriental origin or at least of one definitely influenced by 
an Oriental environment.  Bücheler apparently felt that there 
was an Oriental flavor in the line, for he calls attention in 
a note on the inscription to the striking parallel between the 
words dispersi pauperes and Proverbs 17, 5, Qui despicit 
pauperem. .. .91 


IV 


The third piece of epigraphical evidence cited by Bolkestein, 
and the one which he regards of the most impertance, is a 
funeral inscription of a certain freedman, C. Atilius Euhodus, a 
pearl dealer, who lived on the Sacra Via in the last decades of 


3? On the Punic culture of Cirta in the period of the Roman Republic, 
ef. S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord, III (3rd ed., Paris, 
1928), p. 307; IV (2nd ed., 1929), pp. 288, 330, 420; V (1927), pp. 
272-6; VI (2nd ed. 1929), pp. 75, 110-13, 115, 249; VII (2nd ed., 
1930), pp. 107-22. On the persistence of Punic influences in North 
Africa under the Empire, cf. E. Albertini’s chapter on Africa, Spain, 
and Gaal in C. A. H., XI, pp. 479-510, especially 481-91. 

*! Cf, Büeheler, C. E., 114. 
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the Republic. The full text of the inscription—also given by 
Bolkestein in a footnote, where he again stresses its historical 
significance—follows: 


Hospes resiste et hoc ad grumum ad laevam aspice, 
ubei / continentur ossa hominis boni misericordis 
amantis / pauperis. 

Rogo te, viator, monumento huie nil male feceris./ 
C. Ateilius Serranil. Euhodus margaritarius 

de Sacra / Via, in hoc monumento conditus est. 
Viator, vale! / Ex testamento in hoc monumento 
neminem inferri neque / condi licet, nisei eos 

lib. quibus hoc testamento dedi tribuique.?? 


Before discussing the inscription it will be well to quote 
Bolkestein’s comment in full: 


A direct example for this [the Orientalization of Western 
social ethics] is found in the funeral inscription of C. Atilius 
Serrani 1l. Euhodus, who towards the end of the Republic was a 
jeweler on the Sacra Via. It is indicated that the dead man 
was a homo bonus, misericors, amans pauperis; “fine” is more 
precisely explained as merciful and this again is equated with 
kind to the poor [the italics are Bolkestein's]. Here we have the 
earliest Western example for the Oriental view, in accordance 
with which éXeguoaísvg, mercy, consists primarily in compassion 
on the poor and manifests itself in almsgwing [the italics are 
Bolkestein's]. It is of special significance that the praise, amans 
pauperis, appears in a pagan inscription, therefore in a sphere 
outside of all Christian influence, an early forerunner of those 
amatrices pauperum and pauperum amatores which we meet so 
often in Christian inseriptions.?? 


32 0. T, D, I°, 1212; VI, 9545; Dessau, I. L. 8., 7602; Bücheler, C. E., 
74; E. Diehl, Altlateinische Inschriften (2nd ed., Bonn, 1911), 580. 
The spelling, lettering, and reference to the Atilii Serrani all show that 
the inscriptfon belongs to the last decades of the Republic. 

N.B.: In the T. L.L. (I, col. 1958, 35-37) amantis in this inseription 
is taken as parallel in syntactical construction with pauperis and a 
comma is placed after it. This gives a false meaning, since pauperis 
should certainly be construed as a genitive depending on amantis. For 
an opulent pearl dealer to call himself poor would be absurd. The use 
of pauperis for pauperum is unusual, but, as Bolkestein himself points 
out in a note, it may be easily explained as being due to the influence 
of the preceding adjectives in the singular. For examples of the phrases 
amator pauperum, amatria pauperum, etc., in Christian inscriptions, cf. 
Diehl, I. L. C. V., III, p. 319, s. v. amator, and p. 376, s. v. paeper. 

33 Bolkestein, op. cit, pp. 473-4. 
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Bolkestein's comment on this inscription has been given wide 
circulation in the English speaking world through the special 
mention given to it by Professor Arthur Stanley Pease in his 
review of Bolkestein’s book published in the American Journal 
of Philology in 1942. Professor Pease apparently accepted 
Bolkestein's view, for he writes: 


The earliest occidental example of the oriental attitude towards 
almsgiving is the case of C. Atilius Euhodus (Dessau, 7602); 
later, especially with the rise of Christianity the West in this 
respect became more orlentalized.?* : 

An examination of this inscription, however, makes it clear 
that C. Atilius Euhodus was of Oriental origin, a former slave 
or the son of a former slave. The inscription, therefore, cannot 
furnish any proof for the Orientalization of Western social ethies 
in Bolkestein's sense. It simply indicates—and this is interest- 
ing and important enough—that the Orientals brought their 
ideas and their practices with them to the West and occasionally 
referred to them on their gravestones. 

C. Atilius Euhodus was a freedman of a member of a promi- 
nent Republican family, the Atilii Serrani. In receiving his 
freedman status he retained or was forced to retain his slave name 
as a cognomen. A study of this obviously Greek name, therefore, 
should give us some information about him. It will be con- 
venient to begin with an examination of the occurrences of the 
name and its derivatives in the regions west of Greece during 
the period of the Roman Republic and Early Empire. 

The indices to the first volume of the C.I.£., which covers 
Latin inscriptions to the death of Caesar, have only one entry 
under Euhodus, namely, the person mentioned in the inscription 
under discussion. A consultation of the indices, so far as they 
are available, to Vols. II-X VI of the C. I. L., and of the indices 
to Dessau, J. L.S., indicates that the name Euhodus and its 
derivatives are very common, especially at Rome, during the 
first two centuries of the Empire, but are confined almost 
entirely to urban slaves and particularly freedmen. A cursory 
examination of the Index nominum to C. I. L., VI, for example, 
has furnished the following rather striking information. The 
cognomen Euhodus appears twenty-nine times; the feminine 


94 4, J. P., LXIII (1942), pp. 378-9. 
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name Euhodia, thirty-eight times; the name Euhodianus, four 
times; and the names Euhodius and Euhodion, once each, The 
bearers of the name Euhodus or its derivatives are distributed 
under forty-two different gentilicia®® The indices to I. G., 
XIV, which covers the Greek inscriptions of Sicily and Italy, 
furnish control of at least eight occurrences of the name Evodos 
or its derivatives. No inscription is probably much earlier than 
the beginning of the Principate, and five out of the eight inscrip- 
tions were found in Rome.’ The earliest references in our 
Greek and Latin literary sources to persons named Euhodus, 
etc., in the West are concerned with freedmen under Tiberius 
and Claudius.?* 

The earliest known occurrence of the name E$o8os or its deri- 
vatives in Greece or the Greek-speaking East is in an inscription 
found at Tulis on the island of Ceos, dating from the end of the 
fourth century B. C5 But, outside of Egypt, the examples of 
the name in Greek sources are extremely rare before the middle 
of the first century of our era? In Egypt the name appears 


35 It must be emphasized that the Index nominum enables one to con- 
trol only those cognomina which are accompanied by gentilicia. When 
the Index cognominum to C.I. L., VI, is published, a number of addi- 
tional examples of Euhodus, Euhodia, etc. as slave names will very 
probably be brought to light. 

$8 Kvodos: I. G., XIV, 638 (Petelia in South Italy) ; 1636 (“Evros Evédou 
an ambassador from Phanagoria in the Crimean Bosporus, Rome) ; 2276 
(Liguria, the reading is uncertain). Evodfa: 855 (Puteoli); 1108b 
(Rome); 1745 (Rome).  E$ó0:0s: 1794 (a very interesting metrical 
inscription of an Egyptian, Xpórvs kai 'Apreuiówpos Evddios, Rome); 
2710, 7, and 822 (the same inscription is printed twice; from Naples). 
Evodiwy: 1859 (Rome). 

"7 Of. R.-E., VI, col. 1154, s. v. “ Euodos,” no. 2. 

35 Cf. I. Œ., XII, 5, 609, line 19. The heading of the inscription is lost 
but the nam€s listed are clearly those of citizens of Iulis. F; Bechtel 
and A. Fick state (Die griechischen Personennamen [2nd ed., Góttingen, 
1894], p. 117) that this is the first known occurrence of the name, and 
Bechtel cites the same example as the earliest known instance of the 
name in his last work on Greek names (Die historischen Personennamen 
des Griechischen bis zur Kaiserzeit (Halle, 1917], p. 173). It is hardly 
necessary to observe that the treatment of the name and its derivatives 
in Pape-Benseler, Wörterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen (3rd ed., 
Braunschweig, 1863-1870; reprinted 1911), is completely antiquated. 
The same is true of the article “ Euhodus " in Forcellini-Perin, Onomas- 
ticon Totius Latinitatis (Padua, 1875). s 

3? Kirchner’s Prosopographia Attica, the indices to I. G., I and II, and 
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with some frequency in inscriptions of the third and second 
centuries B. C. as a cult-name or epithet of the God Pan.*^ Even 
under the Early Empire the occurrences of the name Evodos or 
its derivatives are comparatively rare in Greece and the Hast 
except at Athens.** 


the indices to Collitz-Bechtel, S. G. D.I., contain no examples of the 
name in any form; Dittenberger, S. I. G.?, has one example (no. 868, a 
manumission at Calymna in the time of Claudius) of the feminine name 
Evodia, but the only example in S.J. G.? is late (no. 904, referring to 
Euodus, consul in 386 A.D.). All examples of the name in any form 
in Dittenberger’s O. G.I.S. are confined to Egypt. But the name is 
found in an inscription diseovered at Naxos dating from tbe last cen- 
tury B. C. (I. G., XII, 5, 39, line 14), and the derivative form Evéécos 
(or -cas} occurs in an inseription from Cyzicus in Asia Minor dating 
from the second or first century B. O. (cf. A. Dain, Inscriptions grecques 
du Musée du Louvre: Les textes inédits [Paris, 1933], no. 38). Out- 
side of Egypt, I have not noted any further examples which can be 
definitely assigned to the pre-Christian period. 

1 For a list of the Egyptian examples, cf. F. Preisigke, Wörterbuch 
der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, III (Berlin, 1931), p. 388. To 
Preisigke's list of references may now be added a new inscription edited 
by Dain, op. cit., no. 169, 2 (second half of third century B.C.). For 
the cult of Pan Euodos in Egypt, cf. R-E., VI, col. 1154. It should be 
noted that the Evodia mentioned in a Greek votive inscription found in 
Egypt (0.G.I.S8., 77, 217 B.C.) is not to be connected immediately 
with the feminine name Evodia, which becomes very common in the first 
century of our era. This name is probably best taken as the feminine 
of the adjective E$ó0vs, although F. Bechtel (Die attischen Frauen- 
namen nach ihrem Systeme dargestellt [Góttingen, 1902], p. 134) main- 
tains that it comes from the noun evodla. Evoóía in the Egyptian 
inscription is clearly a personification of this common noun. Moulton 
and Milligan (Vocabulary of the Greek Testament [London, 1929], s. v.) 
and Preuschen-Bauer (Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments [3rd ed., Giessen, 1937], s. v.) identify the per- 
sonified noun and the feminine name based on the adjective, but Jones 
and McKenzie (s.v. e$o0év) distinguish the two. 

51 For Greece and the Hast, apart from Athens, I have noted only the 
following instances. Evodos: I. G., V, 2, 369 (Mantinea); IX, 1, 882, 
883 (Corcyra, end of second century A.D.); IX, 2, 1232 (Thessaly) ; 
XII, 1, 893 (Rhodes); XII, 3, 1263 (Nisyros); XII, 7, 271 and 384 
(Amorgos); XII, 9, 11 bis (Euboea); C.I.G., 4303k (Sura in Lycia); 
C.1.G., 5286 (Teuchiris [Arsinoe] in Cyrenaica, under Augustus or 
Tiberius); B. Latyschev, Inscriptiones Antiquae Orae Septentrionalis 
Ponti Eurini Graecae et Latinae, IV, 468b (Theodosia in the Crimea, 
third century A.D.); B.C.H., XLVI (1922), p. 415 (Caria); Jd. 
Hondius, S. E.G., I (1923), no. 330, line 70 (Thrace, 138 A.D.) 5 
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The indices to 7. G., IIT, show a relatively large number of 
examples of the name and its derivatives in Attie inscriptions 
from about the middle of the first to the middle of the third 
century of our era, An examination of the inscriptions con- 
cerned—primarily ephebic lists, but including two lists of pry- 
tanizing tribes, a few sepulchral inscriptions, and one votive 
inseription—indicates that some bearers of the name were for- 
eigners or at least of foreign origin. Athens was truly a 
university city under the Early Empire and students flocked 
thither from all parts of the Mediterranean World. Since the 
ethnic is regularly omitted in ephebic lists of the imperial age, 
and since frequently an ephebus is indicated by a single name 


S. E. G., IT (1924), no. 556 (first century A. D., reédited from Le Bas- 
Waddington, III, 351) ; S. E. G., VI (1932), no. 702 (Caria). Latyschev 
(loc. cit.) states that this was the only occurrence of the name Evodos 
which he had noted in the Bosporan inscriptions. An ambassador from 
Phanagoria in the Crimea, however, is mentioned in a Greek inscription 
of the early Principate found at Rome. Cf. I. G., XIV, 1636, cited in 
note 36 above. Evodia: I. G., V, 2, 277 (Mantinea); XII, 5, 386 and 387 
(Paros); XII, Suppl., 523 (Scyros) ; O.I. G., 3002 (Ephesus, second cen- 
tury A. D.); B.C. H., LVIII (1934), p. 342 (Caria); Dain, op. cit., 
p. 42 (Pergamum) ; St. Paul, Phil., 4, 2. 

The study of the name Evod/a in St. Paul, Phil., 4, 2, made by Theodor 
Zahn was admirable for its time but is now antiquated, especially on 
the Latin side. Cf. Theodor Zahn, Introduction to the New Testament, 
translated from the third German edition, three volumes (Edinburgh, 
1909), I, $30, 533. Moulton and Milligan, op. cit., and Preuschen- 
Bauer, op. cit., both cite Zahn and add very little new material. 

Ebóbws: P. Lond., Yl, p. 34, no. 258, 193, first century A.D. (F. 
Preisigke, Namenbuch [Heidelberg, 1922] p. 113); Philo, In Flacc., 10; 
Eusebius, H. E., III, 22; in the form E$900:0;, B. G. U., IIT, 7933, third 
century A. D. (Moulton-Milligan, op. cit., s. v.). EtoOtavós: I. Q., VII, 25 
(Megara, second century A.D.) ; Philostratus, Vit. Soph., II, 16 (second 
century A. D.).9 Evodlwy: F. G., V, 1, 1398 (Messenia, 246 A. D.) ; XII, 2, 
404 (Mytilene, first century A. D.). 

I have not attempted to cover completely the widely scattered publi- 
cations containing the Greek and Latin inscriptions of Asia Minor or 
Syria. I have checked sufficiently, however, to be reasonably sure that 
the extant examples of the name Evodos and its derivatives in these 
regions are rare. Thus, there is no trace of such examples to date at 
Miletus, at Sardis, in the various centers covered in the Monumenta 
Asiae Minoris Antiqua, in Waddington’s Recueil des inscriptions 
grecques et latines de la Syrie or in Publications of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Archaeological Hapeditions io Syria (Leyden, 1907-1922), at 
Dura-Europos, ete. 
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only, it is impossible to determine the city of origin of the great 
majority of the foreign ephebi of this period. Moreover, apart 
from the ephebi listed specifically as foreigners under the gen- 
eral headings of Milesioi or Epengraphoi, there were undoubt- 
edly many foreigners who were given, or who bought, Athenian 
citizenship and were enrolled among the ephebi of the Athenian 
tribes. The name Evodos appears approximately fifty times in 
the extant ephebie lists of Athens for the first, second, and third 
centuries of our era; the name EvoS8iavds, at least six times; and 
the name Evodiwy, once.** The name Biddios does not appear in 
the lists. The great majority of the ephebt named Evoóos are 
listed as Athenian citizens, and we are forced to assume that they 
are such in the absence of some definitive evidence to the con- 
trary. In the following cases the bearers of the name Evoóos are 
clearly foreigners. In I. G., II°, 1996 (84/5-92/3 A.D.), two 
instances (lines 161 and 231) fall under the heading Mlesiot; 
in 1999 (end of the first century of our era), one instance under 
the heading epengraphot; in 2080 (118/19 A. D.), apparently the 
same person listed in 2026; in 2103 (172/3 A.D.), two in- 
stances (lines 244 and 275) under epengraphoi; in 2106 {178/9 
A. D.), one instance under epengraphow It is worth noting that 
there is no trace of Roman praenomina or gentilicia among the 
numerous bearers of the name Evo8os in the ephebie lists. The 
ephebt named Evosiavés and the ephebus named Eùoðiwv are listed 


4 On the enrollment of foreigners in the Athenian ephebie lists in 
the Roman period, cf. especially O. W. Reinmuth, The Foreigners in the 
Athenian Ephebia (University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Litera- 
ture, and Criticism, no. 9 [Lincoln, Nebraska, 1929]), and P. Graindor, 
Athènes de Tibére à Trajan (Université Eqyptieune, Recueil de travaun 
publiés par la Faculté des Lettres, huitième fascicule [Cairo, 1931]), 
pp. 85-95. P. Graindor, Athènes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 1934), was not 
available. « 

55 For the ephebie inscriptions containing one or more instances of 
the name Evdéos, cf. I. Œ., IT”, 1973, 1996 (quater), 1999, 2001, 2017, 
2019 (bis), 2022, 2026, 2030, 2044, 2051 (ter), 2049 (bis), 2050, 2052, 
2058, 2066, 2068 (ter), 2085, 2086, 2097, 2103 (ter), 2113, 2120, 2122, 
2124, 2130, 2132, 2160, 2193, 2201, 2208, 2211, 2239, 2245, 2278. (bis). 

For the name Evoétaves which appears first in a list of 150/1 A.D., 
ef. T. G., II, 2065, 2128, 2130, 2208, 2237, 2245; and for the name 
BHvodiwy, which first appears in the list of 245/6 A. D., cf. I. G., II°, 2243. 

In the following inseriptions only the letters Evod- can be read: I. G., 
TI?*, 2689, line 75; 2476. In 2089 the bearer of the name is listed under 
the Epengraphoi. 
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as Athenians, and in only two cases (2208, line 115, 212/13 
A. D., and 2243,,line 81, 243/4 A. D.) is a Roman gentilicum— 
the typieal Aurelius in both eases—combined with the names 
mentioned. 

There are two occurrences of Evedos as a father's name in 
prytany lists of the second century of our era. Whether the 
father in each case was an Athenian citizen cannot be deter- 
mined. The names Hiodos and Eiodia appear five times each 
in Athenian sepulchral inscriptions of the imperial age, and 
four out of the ten cases clearly involve foreigners: one Antio- 
chian, and three Milesians. Finally the single name Etodos 
occurs in a dedicatory inscription to “the highest” (sc. god or 
Zeus). In this instance, of course, one cannot tell whether the 
worshipper was a native or a foreigner.**® 

Unless it is due to mere accident that the name Evodos or its 
derivatives has not yet been found at Miletus itself,*' the desig- 
nation of certain bearers of the name in the ephebic lists and in 
sepulchral inscriptions as Milesians might well lend support to 
the view that “ Milesian ” at Athens, at least in the Roman 
period, was often used as a general term for “ foreigner.” $$ 

How shall we interpret the evidence for the occurrences of 
the name Ewodos and its derivatives presented in summary 
fashion here? Since the name in any form is very rare in 
Greece and in the Aegean islands before the middle of the first 
century of our era, it seems hardly possible that the slave and 


144 Of. I. G., II, 1770, line 10, ca. 150 A.D., and 1794, line 38, ca. 
180 A.D. In the second case we must depend on the copy given by 
Fourmont. 

45Tn two cases the bearers of the name Evodes may he Athenians. 
Cf. I. G., ITI, 2-3, 1979 (the reading is very uncertain) and ibid., 2103 
(Marcos Pompeios Euodos, a typical Roman freedman name). For the 
four instances of Evodia as a name for native Athenians, ef. f. G., III, 
2-3, 1795, 1888 (listed by mistake in the index as 1883), 2079, and 3160 
(fragmentary and doubtful). For the Antiochian named Evodos, cf. 
ibid., 2320. Three persons designated as Milesians, one man and two | 
women, have Evoéos as a father’s name; ef. ibid., 2618, 2684, and 2816. 

46 Of. I. G., TTI, 1, 149. It may be noted here that only one example 
of the name Evodos has appeared to date in the new Athenian inscriptions 
published in Hesperia, Cf. Hesperia, II (1942), p. 96 (in an Attic 
catalogue, middle of second century after Christ). 

47 Of. note 41 above. : 

48 Cf, Reinmuth, op. cit., pp. 32-4 and 40-6; Graindor, op. cit., p. 88. 
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freedman bearers of the name in Rome and other Western cities 
came from. Greece proper. We should most probably look for 
the original homes of its bearers, so far as Rome is concerned at 
least, in Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt. 

Such a view would fit in very well with what we know of the 
sources of Roman slaves in the late second and first centuries 
B.C. Apart from the flourishing slave trade carried on by the 
pirates in the Hastern Mediterranean, who gathered in luckless 
victims from the northern coasts of the Black Sea to Alexandria, 
large numbers of Greek-speaking slaves from Asia Minor and 
Syria were put on the Western market as a result of the 
Mithridatic wars and the victorious campaigns of Sulla and 
Pompey. In this connection it is worthwhile to recall 'T. Frank’s 
axiomatic statement that, when the name of a slave or a freed- 
man at Rome is Greek, “as a very large proportion of slave and 
freedmen names actually are, we may also infer that the bearer 
came from or at least by way of that part of the slave-producing 
world in which Greek was the language of commerce, that is 
Asia Minor and Syria.” *° 

It must be admitted, however, that actual proof for the occur- 


*? On the sources of Roman slaves in the second and first centuries 
B. C. and in the first century A.D., and on the evidence furnished by 
slave names, cf. T. Frank, An Economic History of Rome (2nd ed., Bal- 
timore, 1927), pp. 202-18, especially pp. 212-13; idem, “ Race Mixture 
in the Roman Empire," A. H. R., XXI (1916), pp. 689-708; M. Bang, 
“Die Herkunft der römischen Sklaven," Rdm. Mitt, XXV (1910), 
pp. 223-51, and XXVII (1912), pp. 189-221; M. L. Gordon, “The 
Nationality of Slaves under the Early Roman Empire," J. R. S., XIV 
(1924), pp. 93-111; R. H. Barrow, Slavery in the Empire (New York, 
1928), pp. 1-21 and 208 ff.; A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman 
Empire (Oxford, 1928), pp. 1-11. Miss Gordon's article contains some 
good constructive criticism of the more extreme views of Frank and 
Bang. Barrow and Duff in the sections of their books "indicated add 
little or nothing that is really new. Miss Gordon refers casually to the 
occurrence of the slave name Euhodion in a Latin inseription, but other- : 
wise the name Euhodus or its derivatives is not mentioned in any of 
these studies. Lambertz in his study of Greek slave names includes 
among them Evodos and Etodia, citing as evidence two manumissions 
from Calymna which belong to the early Principate. He does not 
advert to the fact, however,'that the earlier bearers of these names in 
the Greek world were freemen. Cf. Max Lambertz, Die griechischen 
Sklavennamen (LVII. Jahres-Bericht über das k. k. Staatsgymnasium 
... Wien [Vienna, 1906-1907]), pp. 26-8. 
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rence of such names in Asia Minor, Syria, or Lower Egypt is 
often lacking, owing to the relative paucity of the extant epi- 
graphical and literary evidence. Curiously enough, as already 
stated above, I have not found a single instance of the name 
Eto8os in the published Greek inscriptions of Syria and very few 
in those of Asia Minor? The name occurs with some frequency 
in Upper Egypt, it is true, but in the period before our era 
almost entirely as an epithet of the god Pan. 

Interesting and valuable as the evidence supplied by a study 
of the name Euhodus may be as an indication of Eastern origin, 
much greater weight is to be plaecd in this particular case on the 
statement in the inscription that C. Atilius Euhodus was a 
margaritarius, a pearl-dealer. / 

The chief sources of valuable pearls in antiquity were India 
and the Persian Gulf, and the knowledge of and the demand 
for pearls were confined to Mesopotamia, Iran, and India until 
the conquests of Alexander the Great. Thereafter, the pearl was 
eagerly sought and esteemed as the most precious of jewels 
throughout the Hellenistic world. The Romans do not seem 
to have become acquainted with it before the end of the second 
century B.C. The treasure of Jugurtha and Pompey’s conquest 
of the East spread knowledge of this new article of luxury and 
enthusiasm for it, and Romans paid fabulous prices for pearls. 
Suetonius (Caes., 50) tells us that Caesar, e.g., gave a pearl 
costing six millions of sesterces to the mother of Marcus 
Brutus.** 

It was only natural, under the circumstances, that a flourish- 
ing traffic in pearls should develop at Rome in the last century 
before our era and under the early Empire. Fortunately epigra- 
phy has given us much precious information on the manufacture 
of and trade in jewelry during the period mentioned. H. Gum- 
merus has gathered and published all the available evidence in 


5? Of. note 41 above. 

5: On the knowledge and use of pearls among the Greeks and Romans, 
ef. the article “ Margaritae" in R.-#., XIV, cols. 1682-1702, especially 
1685 ff. and 1694 ff. Unfortunately the article “ Margaritarius " (ibid., 
eol. 1702) is quite inadequate—only six lines—and has a bad slip in 
the most important reference: C.F. L., X, 9545-9549, in place of C. I. L., 
VI, 9545-9549. The margaritarti are well covered, however, in the study 
of H. Gummerus cited in the following note. z 
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an excellent study in Klio? Rome was the chief center of gold 
and silver work and almost the exclusive center of the pearl 
trade in the West. The jewelers in Rome were concentrated on 
the Sacra Via. The great majority of names in the inscriptions 
studied by Gummerus are those of freedmen and the names of 
these freedmen are almost exclusively of Greek or Oriental 
origin. 

While there is no formal reference to the land of origin of 
the margaritaru except in one case, where we are probably justi- 
fied in reading Nicaeus, i.e. from Nicaea in Asia Minor (Nos. 
118 and 98), there is every reason to believe that the opulent 
freedmen margaritar with Greek names who conducted their 
business on the Sacra Via in Rome had been brought to the 
West as slaves or were the descendants of slaves, from Asia 
Minor, Syria, or Egypt. In this connection it may be recalled 


5: Of. H. Gummerus, “ Die römische Industrie. Wirtschaftsgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen, I: Das Goldsehmied-Juweliergewerke," Klio, XIV 
(1915), pp. 129-89; ibid., XV (1918), pp. 256-302. In this study he has 
published in full the texts of 184 pertinent inscriptions. Of these, thir- 
teen found at Rome (nos. 7, 21, 90, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 111, 118, 123, 
124, 134), one near Tusculum (no. 156), one at Aquileia (no. 158), and 
one at Merida in Spain (no. 165) refer definitely to margaritarit. 
Whether two additional inscriptions found at Rome (nos. 38 and 43) 
refer to margaritarit is doubtful. Of the Roman margaritarii at least 
seven were settled in the Sacra Via. The inscriptions range in date 
from the end of the Republie to the period of the Antonines, that under 
discussion in the present article (no. 97) being the earliest. 

Gummerus has also given a tabular summary of his findings on the 
status and origin of the goldsmiths and jewelers in the West in his 
article, “Industrie und Handel," #.-#., IX, cols. 1381-1535, especially 
1504. This tabular summary is reproduced by A. M. Duff, op. cit., 
p. 113. 

53 Gummerus has presented the results of his investigation in con- 
venient tabular form (Klio, XV, pp. 267-78). In theS8case of the 
margaritarit at Rome, one is a slave, eleven are freedmen, and one is a 
freeman—but undoubtedly the son of a freedman. The margaritarii at 
Rome have Greek cognomina, with two exceptions. Two men bear the 
Latin cognomina Hilarus and Speratus respectively (nos. 111 and. 124), 
but both are common slave names and the contexts of the inscriptions 
concerned point definitely to an Eastern origin. 

It is worth noting that a second example of the name Euhodus 
appears in no. 134: [L. Tampius L. 1.7] / Euhodus m[argari] / [t] 
arius de Velabr[o] / sibi et Tampiae L. 1. / Stratonice. . . . This 
inscription belongs to the first century of the Empire. TOS 

In this connection attention may be called also to a Euodos who was 
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that the great centers ‘of the jewelry industry in the Hast were 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Ephesus, and that the first two were 
undoubtedly the principal Eastern centers of the pearl trade. 
It is obvious that only Easterners would have an expert knowl- 
edge of pearls. Gummerus, on the basis of the epigraphical evi- 
dence, states that the craftsmen and dealers in the jewelry busi- 
ness as a whole in Rome were of Eastern origin and that their 
ranks had to be repeatedly renewed by new workers from the 
East. The jewelry industry was and remained exotic at Rome.*4 

In the light of our examination of the name, freedman status, 
and especially the occupation of C. Atilius Euhodus, it would 
seem very reasonable to conclude that he was originally a slave, 
or the son of a slave, from Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt, and 
that, along with an expert knowledge of pearls, either he or his 
father had carried with him an attitude toward the poor which 
was long familiar in his Eastern home but was as yet strikingly 
novel in the West. 


V 


Hence, the three Latin inscriptions presented by Bolkestein, 
and in particular the last, which he regarded as of primary im- 
portance, cannot be used as evidence for his thesis. Fortunately, 
so far as I can judge by a rapid reading of his book, he has been 
more critical in the handling of source material elsewhere. 

Yet his book has two general defects. In the first place, he 
has become so preoccupied with his thesis that the approxima- 
tion of the political, economic, and social structure of the West 
to that of the Hast led to corresponding attitudes towards the 
poor and poor relief that he has neglected or ignored the possi- 
bility of the presence and wide diffusion of Oriental ideas and 
practices in, the West through the medium of slavery in the last 


a gem engraver in the age of the Flavian emperors (cf. R.-E., s.v. 
* Euodos," no. 6) and to a Euhodia who owned a glass manufacturing 
establishment in the third century A.D. (cf. R.-E., Suppl. III [1918], 
8. v. Euhodia). 

As regards the margaritarii outside of Rome, L. Novius Sabinus of 
Tusculum (no. 156) and L. Valerius Primus of Aquileia (no. 158) have 
the names of freeborn Romans, while Silvanus, son of Aristaeus, of 
Merida, is a freeman of Greek origin, but not a Roman citizen (no. 
165). 

55 Cf. Gummerus, Klio, XV, pp. 284-8, especially 288. 
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century and a half of the Roman Republic and under the early 
Principate. In the second place, although the first centuries 
of Christianity do not fall within the scope of his book, he makes 
certain comparisons and sweeping generalizations involving this 
period which are subject to serious modification or correction.” 


Martin R. P. MOGUIBE. 


THE CATHOLIG UNIVERSITY oF AMERICA, | 


NOTE ON A.P., V, 62. 


*Avreyovn, Sixedyn wapos Hod por as © éyernOys 
AiroXj, Kayo Mos, ov, yéyova. 


Waltz offers the following explanation of this erotic epigram 
of Mareus Argentarius (6th cent. A. D.) : Calembours étymolo- 
giques: AirwAy = airotoa (quémandeuse), M58os — pù 9oss (qui 
ne donne pas). Il n'est pas impossible qu'il y ait dans l'emploi 
de Xuwej un jeu de mots analogue ou tout au moins un double 
sens qui nous échappe.* l 

It is obvious that a play on the word xedy is essential for 
the understanding of the epigram. If we assume that Xu«exj— 
otynAy (cf. aíkXos == otyAos [Liddell-Scott®, s. v.]), the epigram 
becomes clear. The point is brought out in the following para- 
phrase: Antigone, when I asked you before, you were silent 
(ocyqAj).. Now that you ask (airotoa), I refuse (pi Sods). 


A. H. Huewss. 


J. A. NOTOPOULOS. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. * 


55 On his erroneous assumption, e. g., that Christian compassion for 
the poor and Christian love of neighbor are completely identical, ef. 
J. M. Campbell “ Pre-Christian Charity," The Catholic Charities 
Review, XXIX (1945), p. 33. 

1 Anthologie Grecque, Tome II (Livre V) (Paris, 1929), p. 44. 


RELICS OF MERGUS, MERGULUS, AND MUCRO 
IN IBERO-ROMANCE. 


Portuguese mergulhar, Spanish somorgujar “to dive," and 
thelr cognates represent the unusual case of a word family, at 
first sight etymologically transparent, which, however, has not 
yet been accurately retraced to its Latin base for want of an 
adequate analysis of the derivational elements involved. That 
these formations were somehow related to Latin mergere and 
mergus was known to Renaissance scholars, including Cova- 
rrubias.? The missing link in the genealogy seems to be mer- 
gulus, recorded with the two meanings “wick of a lamp,” in 
glosses, and “diver” (a kind of water fowl, ai8va), again in 
glosses and also twice in the Vulgate. The variant form mer- 
gula, standing for the bird, was quite infrequent.* Mergus, 
which underlies the diminutive formations, was used for “ vine- 
layer” by Columella and Palladius and for “diver” by Varro, 
Vergil, Ovid, Horace, Pliny, Apuleius, and Sulpicius Severus; 
also, in a figurative sense (mergus agrarius), by Lucilius: the 
meaning “ bucket," found in medieval texts, was not known to 
antiquity. The idea around which these various semantic off- 
shoots appear to eenter was that of placing something beneath 
the surface (either of the sea, or of the oil in the lamp, or else 
of the soil of the vineyard). 

Mergulus, although casually mentioned by Romance scholars; 


1 On this stem, see Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue latine (2nd ed., Paris, 1939), .p. 610. 

*? S. de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana (2nd ed., 
Madrid, 1073-1674), II, fol. 178v. 

3 Leviticus, 11, 17, and Deuteronomy, 14, 17. See also Corpus Glos- 
sariorum Latinorum, TIL, pp. 17, 319, 397, 518; IV, p. 416; V, p. 465; 
VI, p. 695. 

* See Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, III, p. 361. 

ë This connotation is attested by J. H. Baxter and C. Johnson, 
Medieval Latin Word List from British and Irish Sources (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1934), p. 264. 

e Among others, by A. A. Cortesão, Subsidio para um Dicionário 
Completo (Histérico-Etimolégico) da Lingua Portuguesa (Coimbra, 
1900-1901), as quoted by A. Nascentes, Diciondrio Etimol@gico da 
Lingua Portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 1930), and by A. G. Solalinde, see 
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has not been incorporated by Meyer-Lübke in the last edition of 
his Romanisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch. There are only 
two pertinent entries in that dictionary: mergere (no. 5525) 
with numerous and, in point of meaning, widely ramified reflexes 
in Rumanian, Albanian, Old Italian, and Raeto-Romance, to 
which we may add Old Portuguese merger, and mergus (no. 
5528), which yielded mergo “ corvus marinus” in Galician and 
Italiam. Under the same number reference is made to smer- 
golare “to sing monotonously ” (Lucca), likened by S. Pieri to 
Tuscan sbergolare. These two formations are unquestionably a 
product of mergulus and should have been classed separately. A 
number of other derivatives, scattered over a wide area com- 
prising Sicily, Sardinia, Liguria, and Southern France, betray 
the existence of a type "mergó, -ónis * corvus marinus”; Old 
Provengal morgon testifies to an early shift of the pretonic 
vowel?  Mergo occurs in Mediaeval Latin, for instance, in the 
writings of Emperor Frederic the Second? In addition to 
the *mergó branch peculiar to the provinces bordering on the 
Tyrrhenian ‘Sea, there must have existed the parallel type 
*mergd, -ónis, signifying “ vine-layer,” which has left traces in 
Catalonia (including the Balearic Islands), Aragon, Murcia, 
and Asturias, and was contaminated in Leon and Castile with 
miicr6, -6nis, yielding mugrón. This type, not clearly recognized 


Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal (3 vols., Madrid, 1925), II, p. 251. 
Nascentes himself thinks that the suffix -ulho is involved and quotes 
F. A. Coelho, Dicionário Manual Htimológico da Lingua Portuguesa, as 
saying that mergulhüo developed from mergulhar on the analogy of 
eases like adular -~ aduláo. 

7J. J. Nunes, Compêndio de Gramática Histórica Portuguesa (Lisbon, 
1919), p. 54, and J. Huber, Aliportugiesisches Elementarbuch (Heidel- 
berg, 1933), p. 77. On possible confusion in Old Portuguese between 
the products of mergere and émergere, resulting in the Ambiguity of 
merger, see J. J. Nunes, Cantigas d'amigo: dos Trovadores Galego- 
Portugueses (3 vols., Coimbra, 1928), ITI, pp. 645-6. No corresponding 
reflex in Old Spanish is recorded in A. Gassner, Das altspanische 
Verbum (Halle, 1897). : 

8 Silvio Pieri, “ Fonetica del dialetto lucchese,” Archivio glottologico 
italiano, XIII, pp. 107-36, especially p. 133. 

? Emil Levy (and Carl Appel), Provenzalisches Supplement-wórter- 
buch (8 vols., Leipzig, 1894-1924), V, p. 316, with a reference to Modern 
Provencal mourgoun, registered by F. Mistral. 

19 See Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, V, p. 354b. 
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by previous etymologists, will be presently discussed in some 
detail. Out of the few documented compounds of mergere, only 
submergere (Roman. Etym. Wib., no. 8380) is known to have 
entrenched itself in the Alpine-Apennine area. To explain 
Catalan somorgullar,' Spanish somorgujar, somormujar, and 
their offspring, recourse was had by Meyer-Lübke to a hypo- 
thetical base *submerguculüre (no. 8381). Yet, in spite of the 
admittedly important part played by the nominal suffixes -uculu, 
-ucula in the spoken Latin (especially of Gaul), the very 
existence of a productive suffix -ujar in Spanish is problematic,** 
as is indeed that of its Portuguese counterpart -ulhar, which has 
been tentatively extracted from mergulhar.* Finally, in inter- 
preting certain Gallo-Romance reflexes, Meyer-Lübke accepted 
the even more arbitrary base *submersire. 

A survey of the traditional Latin and Romance names for 
birds shows that many of them were derived by means of the 
suffixes -ð and -id, commonly used in affectionate speech and 
known as having tended to replace other, less expressive termina- 
tions in the sermo plebeius. Characteristic formations are 


31 Somorgullar is documented in the dictionary of Aguiló i Fuster 
(VII, 306a) from the Libre apellat Suma de Collacions, a fifteenth cen- 
tury text, as well as from J. Verdaguer. 

12 (4. Cohn, Die Suffiawandlungen im Vulgdrlatein und im vorliterari- 
schen Franzésisch nach ihren Spuren im Neufranzüsischen (Halle, 
1891), pp. 227-33. ' 

12 For a few examples, see F. Hanssen, Gramática histórica de la 
lengua castellana, (Halle, 1913), p. 158. 

14 See J. H. D. Allen, Jr. Portuguese Word Formation with Suffixes, 
Language Diss. No. 33 (Baltimore, 1941), p. 102, for illustration rather 
than for interpretation. 

15 There exists a rich literature on this suffix, although the definitive 
study remaiffs to be written. See R. Fisch, Die lateinischen nomina 
personalia auf -O, -ONIS: ein Beitrag zur Kenninis des Vulgdriateins 
(Berlin, 1890), based on excerpts collected by E. Wölfflin and super- 
seding earlier publications by the same author; A. Zimmermann, “ Die 
lateinischen Personennamen auf -O, -ONIS," Archiv für lateinische 
Lexikographie und Grammatik, XIII, pp. 225-52, 415-26, and 475-501; 
T. T. Cooper, Word Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius (New 
York, 1895), pp. 53-8, with references to writings by Paucker, Goelzer, 
and others; W. Meyer [-Lübke], “Das lateinische Suffix -O, -ONIS,” 
Archiv für lateinische Lewikographie und Grammatik, V, pp. 223-33; 
George N. Olcott, S tudies in the Word Formation of the Latin Inscrip- 
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capo, falcó, pavd, and pipið in Latin; anadón, ansarón, budalón, 
caudón, esmerejón, gallarón, gorrión, sisón in Old Spanish. 
If the material assembled by Meyer-Lübke suggests a "mergó, 
-Onis type in a clearly circumscribed portion of the Roman 
Empire, we are Justified in positing a mergulió type, incident to 
the Iberian Peninsula, but extending beyond the Pyrenees on the 


tions (Rome, 1898), pp. 82-7; A. C. Juret, Formation des noms en latin 
et en grec (Paris, 1937), p. 78. 

Within the Romance field, the sources to be consulted include: W. 
Meyer-Lübke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen (4 vols., Leipzig, 
1890-1902), IT, pp. 495-501; L. Spitzer, “ Über Ausbildung von Gegen- 
sinn in der Wortbildung," Biblioteca dell’? “ Archivum Romanicum,” 
Second Series, II, pp. 183-211 (various reviews of this essay are listed 
by R. A. Hall Jr., Bibliography of Italien Linguistics); Darmesteter- 
Sudre-Thomas, Traité de la formation de la langue française (bound 
with the Dictionnaire général), pp. 58-9; Kr. Nyrop, Grammaire his- 
torique de la langue frangaise, III, pp. 138-40; W. Meyer-Lübke, His- 
torische Grammatik der franzgüsischen Sprache; zweiter Teil: Wortbil- 
dungslehre (Heidelberg, 1921), 8$ 47, 49, 54, 68, 163; E. Gamillscheg, 
* Grundzüge der galloromanischen Wortbildungslehre," Biblioteca del? 
“ Archivum Romanicum," Second Series, II, pp. 53-6; idem, “ Zur Frage 
der Auswahl bei der suffixalen Ableitung," Dietrich Behrens Festschrift 
(Jena and Leipzig, 1929), pp. 56-76 (correcting his own previously 
expressed view); Max Golde, “Die altfranzósisehen Diminutiva,” 
Romanische Forschungen, XLI, pp. 1-98; E. L. Adams, Word Forma- 
tion in Provengal (New York, 1913), pp. 243-52; G. Ostberg, Studier 
öfver deminutiva och augmentativa suffice i modirn provencalska (Diss. 
Uppsala, 1903), p. 67; J. Ronjat, Grammaire historique des parlers 
provençaux modernes (3 vols., Montpellier, 1930-1937), ITI, p. 364; 
M. Dorn, Die nominalen Augmentativ- und Diminutivsuffize im Alti- 
talienischen (Diss. Leipzig, 1906), pp. 85-90; W. Meyer-Liibke, Das 
Katalanische: seine Stellung ewm Spanischen und Provenzalischen 
(Heidelberg, 1925), pp. 93-4; J. H. D. Allen, Jr., Portuguese Word 
Formation with Suffixes (Baltimore, 1941), pp. 18-20; J. Huber, 
Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1933),w».. 244; R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramática histórica española (6th ed., 
Madrid, 1941), p. 230; F. Hanssen, Gramática histórica de la lengua 
castellana (Halle, 1913), p. 129; V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de 
gramática histórico, de la, lengua castellana, (Burgos, 1914), p. 187; J. 
Alemany Bolufer, Tratado de la formación de palabras en la lengua 
castellana (Madrid, 1920), pp. 106-10; E. Benot, Diccionario de 
asonantes y consonantes (Madrid, n. d.), pp. 93-116; A. Alonso, “ Noción, 
emoción, acción y fantasia en los diminutivos,” Volkstum und Kultur der 
Romanen, VIII, pp. 104-26. 

18 A study by the present writer on the suffix -ón in Old Spanish is in 


preparation. 
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evidence of Old Provençal mergulij* This *mérgulió is based 
on mergulus, known to us as a synonym (or, at the initial stage, 
a form of endearment) of mergulus. If *mergó was used beside 
mergus, there is no reason why "mergulió should not have been 
coined to stand side by side with mergulus. The exact rela- 
tionship between -o and -tō is still a matter of controversy, but 
from the examples collected by M. Leumann it would appear that 
~G was preferably added to primitives with stems ending in /.* 
Our theory, if accepted, would not completely eliminate a recon- 
structed intermediary type; yet this type would, at least, have 
the advantage of fitting into the known contours of the word 
family, it would be in harmony with the structure of the Latin’ 
derivational system, and would, last but not least, help dispose 
of such a demonstrably artificial base as *submerguculàre. 

As we see the sequence of events, the bird commonly known 
under the names mergus and mergulus first received the affec- 
tionate designation *mergulió in some of the western provinces 
of the Empire; subsequently, colorful verbal derivatives were 
produced from *mergulw, signifying “to dive," “to plunge" 
(like the water fowl), cf. Portuguese mergulhar. In Romance- 
speaking territories in which the two case declension was pre- 
served in the late Middle Ages, it was only natural for the 
nominative "mergül to persist in the vernacular; otherwise, 
the oblique ease *mergulióne was perpetuated. This explains 
the contrast between Old Provençal merguli and Old Galician- 
Portuguese mergollón.? Some of the products of *mergulié, 
-óne show a reinforcement by means of the prefix so-< sub-, 
which must have come to mind quite naturally in connection 
with an activity like plunging; compare, for the emphatic use 


"UE. Raygggard, Lexique roman ow dictionnaire de la langue des 
troubadours (6 vols., Paris, 1838-1844), IV, p. 212a. 

18 See his revision of Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik (5th 
ed., Munich, 1928), p. 239. Names of persons include: pümilió, tocullió, 
circumcellio, libellió, mülió; names of animals are püpilió, stéllid, 
rubellio, vespertilió; names of objects are cucullid, matellió, centipellio, 
singilio; etymologically not transparent formations include curculið 
(gurgulió), ópilió. Low Latin pugillid “estoque, punnal," bibilio 
" mosquito" are recorded in A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espatules 
(Madrid, 1936), E 1596; T 76. 

139 See O. Schultz-Gora, Altprovenzalisches Hlementarbuch (4th ed., 
Heidelberg, 1924), §105. Old Portuguese amergulhar, amergulhador 
oceur in the Livre de Marco Paulo, ed. Esteves Pereira. 
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of the prefix, desnudo “bare” side by side with mudo in Old 
Spanish, with the prefixed variety, just as in our case, prevail- 
ing in the central dialects against Portuguese nw. More prob- 
lematic is the shift of pretonic e to o and u in the Provengal,. 
Catalan, and Castilian, though not in the Portuguese reflexes. 
Meyer-Lübke treated this ease in the chapter on the assimilation 
of the pretonic to the tonic vowel;?? the present generation of 
scholars, under the influence of Grammont, is more scrupulous 
in labeling a phenomenon as unqualified assimilation, espe- 
cially in the face of reverse shifts (formósu > fermoso, rotundu > 
redondo).?* It is probably more appropriate to speak of the 
labialization of e by the preceding consonant in pretonie posi- 
tion, which prevailed in those areas from which mergere had 
disappeared: hence the contrast between Old Portuguese and its 
neighbors as far east as Provengal.? Theoretically the blend of 
the merg- stem, in some of its ramifications, with mücró, -dnis 
may have exerted a measure of influence on the coloring of the 
vowel in the remaining branches; however, the evidence of lin- 
guistie geography does not support this assumption. The ulti- 
mate change on record, the branching off of somormujar in 
Spanish somewhere around the year 1500, may be, at least in 
part, due to the onomatopoeic suggestiveness of the word; Parodi 
thought of a blend with mojar,? while Henríquez Ureña ap- 
plied the term “ dilation” as coined by Grammont to the shift 
under study.?* 


?9 Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, Y, p. 287. R. Menéndez 
Pidal, Manual de gramática, 6th ed. p. 179, likens this shift to 
sternütu > estornudo. 

21 See A. Alonso, “ Asimilación, disimilación,” Biblioteca de dialec- 
tologia hispanoamericana, I, pp. 395-400. On Portuguese memoria > mor- 
mulha, sepultura 5 supultura, see Huber, Altportugiesisches Elementar- 
buch, pp. 128, 137. Of course, dissimilation of successive Adia] vowels : 
prevails; on regionalisms like rebustez, decumento, see P. de Múgica, 
Dialectos castellanos montañés, bizcaino, aragonés (Berlin, 1892), p. 9. 

22 True, the predominant kind of labialization was through the agency 
of the following consonant; for cases like imagine > omagen, episcopus > 
obispo, see A. Zauner, Altspanisches Elementarbuch (2nd ed., Heidel- 
berg, 1921), p. 22. The etymology of sobollir has not yet been definitely 
clarifted, but at present the base "sub-bullwe is more favored than 
sepelire. 

22, G. Parodi, “Saggio di etimologie spagnuole e catalane,” 
Romania, XVII, pp. 52-74, especially p. 72. 

?** P, Henríquez Ureña, Ei español en Méjico, los Estados Unidos y la 
América Central (Buenos Aires, 1938), p. 371. 
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Scrutiny of medieval literary sources leads to the discovery of 
noteworthy relies of mergulió, -öne in early Ibero-Romance. In 
the extant version of the Legend of Crescentia (fourteenth cen- 
tury), by a scribe identified as a speaker of Western Castilian, 
but traceable, on the translator’s explicit admission, to a Galician 
prototype, mergollén is used for the sea bird (chap. xii) ;* 
presumably this word has been taken over literally by the trans- 
lator from the Galician original, as was frequently the case in 
hagiographic and related writings." Mussafia, in his introduc- 
tion to the legend, referred to the identical use of sumurgujón 
by Don Juan Manuel." Solalinde concerned himself with the 
word family on at least two occasions. In pursuing his Alphon- 
sine studies, he discovered a manuscript in Toledo, dating from 
the early fourteenth century.?* This manuscript, among a miscel- 
lany of writings, contained the first known Spanish version of 
Henricus Salteriensis’ Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricii; ?? 
the translation appears to go back to a lost Leonese version of 
the thirteenth century, badly distorted by subsequent copyists. 
For mergó and immergé, as found in the Latin model text, 
Solalinde discovered a variety of vernacular equivalents: 

“ Cabeça iuxo murgurados en piedra sufre ardient" (chap. x, 
line 4); ally estavan samurgados muchos varones e muchas 
mugeres” (chap. xii, line 9); “los otros estavan fomurgados 
fasta las sobreceyas ” (chap. xii, line 11) ; “ corrian los diablos e 
fomurgávanlos? (chap. xiv, line 11). 

Solalinde correctly argued that the initial f- appearing in two 


?5 Un muy fermoso cuento de una sancta enperatris que ovo en Rroma, 
MS Escor. H-i-13, fols. 99a-124b; see A. Mussafia, “ Eine altspanische 
Darstellung der Crescentiasage," Wien. Siteb., LIIL (1866), pp. 508-65. 

*6 See the various studies of K. Pietsch on the text of the Spanish 
Grail Fragments, especially “On the Language of, the Spanish Grail 
Fragments,” Modern Philology, XIII, pp. 369-78 and 625-46. 

*7 Reference to that source has also been made by J. Cejador y Frauca, 
Vocabulario medieval castellano (Madrid, 1929). The word occurs in 
El Libro del cavallero e del escudero, fol. 22v; see the edition by S. 
Grüfenberg in Romanische Forschungen, VII, pp. 427-550. Somurgujar 
is found in Leomarte, Sumas de historia troyana, ed. A. Rey (Madrid, 
1932), p. 178. 

28 A. G. Solalinde, “Un códice miscéláneo con obras de Alfonso X. y 
otros escritos,” Revista de Filología Española, XI, pp. 178-83. 

?** A. G. Solalinde, “La primera versión española de El Pur gatori to de 
San Patricio y la difusión de esta leyenda en España,” H omenaje a 
Menéndez Pidal, II, pp. 219-57. 
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out of the four forms was a blunder on the part of a copyist 
obviously unfamiliar with the stem. The vacillation between so- 
and sa- does not call for comment; ?? moreover, samurgar has 
survived in Asturian. How are we to understand the relation- 
ship between somurgar, samurgar and Latin mergere? There 
existed three intensive formations akin to mergere: archaic 
merto, -äre (Accius), classical mersó, -üre (Lucretius, Vergil, 
Horace, Tacitus), and late mersito, -āre (Solinus); *sub- 
mergüre underlying Leonese-Asturian somurgar thus may be 
interpreted as a compromise form between, say, mersüre and 
mergere, unless we prefer to regard it as newly developed from 
mergus “ corvus marinus,” preserved in the northwest of the 
Peninsula, even as mergulhar was produced from *mergulio. 
As for murgurar, Solalinde’s suggestion that it be considered as 
‘a semi-learned product of *mergulüre is not very felicitous. 
First, a retarded development of a verb not recorded in litera- 
ture can hardly be assumed; second, the area of *mergulare (of 
which we discovered traces in Lucca) falls outside of Spain; 
third, the negligent scribe may easily be credited with having 
misread murguiar, with 4 standing for [2]. Confusion of ¢ and 
ris a palaeographically plausible assumption which would permit 
us to connect murgujar (in a text presumably either composed 
or copied by a Leonese) with Old Galician mergollar, thus re- 
serving an extensive area for the spread of the derivative from 
< *mergulié. It is noteworthy that in this ancient text forms 
with and without so- alternate freely. 

In subsequent years Solalinde produced additional evidence of 
the use of somurgwujón prior to the year 1270 from the General 
Estoria.™ In an essay on the Old Spanish names for animals 
he quoted also the Latinism mergulo and semi-learned mer- 
gurio;*? either form is found in the partly published MS 


39 C, Michaélis [de Vasconcelos], “ Étymologies espagnoles,” Romania, 
II, pp. 86-91; F. Hanssen, Gramática histórica, p. 166; R. Menéndez 
Pidal, Manual de gramática, p. 331. Characteristic formations include: 
sacudir, sahumar, sancochar, zahondar, za(m)bullir. The past parti- 
ciple somerguido occurs in Vida e costumbres de los viejos filósofos, ed. 
H. Knust, p. 57. 

31 Alfonso el Sabio, General Estoria (Madrid, 1930- ), I, p. 530a, 
line 20, and I, p. 723b, line 44. 

32 A. (X, Solalinde, “ Los nombres de animales puros e impuros en las 
traduéciones medievales españolas de la Biblia," Modern Philology, 
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Escor. I-j-8 (Aragonese, early fourteenth century)?? and the 
unpublished MS Escor. Y-j-6, both of which contain Bible 
translations.** 

The record of writers and lexicographers seems to indicate that 
the entire word family, at present decidedly obsolete, flourished 
in Castile throughout the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies. As many as four branches can be set off: somorgujar, 
somurguiar, somormujar, somurmujar.5 The dictionaries of 
Vittori (1606) and Franciosini (1636) illustrate the differentia- 
tion between somorgwujón “ diver" (the bird) and somorgujador 
* diver? (the man); compare Portuguese mergulhador “ pearl- 
diver.” Al somorgujo means literally “beneath the surface of 
the water? in a passage from Castillo Solórzano quoted by the 
Diccionario de autoridades (VI, 149), and Vittori records the 
combination nadar a somorgujo; at a later date, the adverbial 
phrase a lo somorgujo came into being.?9$ These groups did not 
fail to develop a figurative sense; in the language of Quevedo 
and of the author of La Picara Justina they signify “ secretly.” 87 
Although some of these words reappear in the archaizing style 
of a few writers of the past century, including P. A. de Alarcón, 
there can be little doubt ihat the word family has been largely 
replaced by other stems. 


XXVII, pp. 473-85, and XXVIII, pp. 83-98; see especially XXVII, p. 
477, and XXVIII, p. 94. 

33 See Biblia medieval romanceada, ed. A. Castro, A. Millares Carlo, 
and A. J. Battistessa (Buenos Aires, 1927), pp. 143, 257. 

3 The passages are found on fols. 327r and 373r. 

35 Somorgujar is listed by Ch. de las Casas, Vocabulario de las dos 
lenguas toscana e italiana (Seville, 1570), fol. 238. Somurgujar is 
quoted from Lope de Vega by A. de Pagés, Gran diccionario de la lengua 
castellana, V, p. 259. The same source provides illustration of somur- 
mujar from Cervantes. Somormujén is listed in the dictionary of 
Sobrino-Cormon (Antwerp, 1775), III, pp. 377-8. 

58 A lo somorgujo (somormujo) is the form used by the redactors of 
the Diccionario de autoridades; it is illustrated by A, de Pagés from 
R. José de Crespo. Cf. al menos beside por lo menos and similar cases 
of wavering between the two forms of the article. 

*! Quevedo: “ Casóse, y aunque la boda se hizo a somormujo, todos se 
repapilaron.” La Picara Justina: “Sacó a somorgujo el Agnus de la 
manga." For yet another occurrence of the word ("yendo siempre 
tomando el sumorgujo azia dentro), see Licenciado Francisco López de 
Übeda, La Picara Justina, ed. J. Puyol y Alonso: (3 vols., Madrid, 
1912), II, p. 274. . 
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Not so in Portuguese, where mergulhar has steadily increased 
in frequency and extended its meaning; witness its occurrence 
(as a transitive, intransitive, and reflexive verb) in the writings 
of A. Herculano, C. Neto, Rebélo da Silva, and Pôrto Alegre, 
with a wide range of meanings (“ dipping, diving, drowning, 
submerging, plunging”). While phonetic variants appear to be 
absent, numerous derivatives have been coined.? Mergulhão 
denotes two distinct species of birds (colymbus and podiceps). 
Somergulhar, of which there are traces in the older language, 
has, however, been discarded. ITs it due to mere coincidence 
that the Portuguese, who, in contrast to the Castilians, are 
essentially a maritime nation, should have preserved with strik- 
ing fidelity the *mergulió of the speakers of Hispano-Latin? 

Mergulhüo and some of its congeners in Portuguese signify 
also 'vine-layer," thus perpetuating the tradition of Latin 
mergus as recorded in Columella and Palladius. The Castilian 
equivalent of mergulháo is mugrón, found, for instance, in the 
Libro de buen amor.* The corresponding verb amugronar is 
documented from Deza, Gobierno de agricultura (second part, 
ed. 1618, fol. 51), but must have been in existence much 
earlier, on the evidence of the name of agent amugronador . 
* grafter," found in Juan Ruiz (quatrain 1281b). 'The ety- 
mology of mugrón has been a matter of debate. Covarrubias 
called it a word of allegedly Arabie ancestry. Diez derived 
mugrón from Latin mücró, -ónis, comparing its semantic de- 


3$ For abundant illustration, see Fr. Domingos Vieira, Grande 
Dicionário Portugués ow Tesouro da Lingua Portuguesa (5 vols., Oporto, 
1871-1874), IV, p. 213b, and especially L. Freire, Grande e Novissimo 
Dicionário da Lingua Portuguesa (5 vols., Rio de Janeiro, 1940-1944), 
p. 3394. 

39 For instance, mergulho, mergulha, mergulhia. These are con- 
veniently listed and defined in C. de Figueiredo, Novo WRiondrio da 
Lingua Portuguesa, 3rd ed., IT, p. 162. There is no way of determining 
whether mergulho is a postverbal substantive or an organie outgrowth 
of the Latin nominative mergulid. 

49 Figueiredo refers to Revista Lusitana, XVI, p. 11 (not available to 
me). For a quotation of semi-learned sumergir, the precursor of modern 
submergir, from Monarquia Lusitana, VII, viii, see Domingos Vieira, 


V, p. 626b. 
41 See quatrain 1281b of the edition by J. Ducamin (Toulouse-Paris, 
1901). : 


3? Diccionario histórico, I, p. 5552. 
48 Tesora de la lengua castellana, 2nd ed., II, fol. 117v. 
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velopment to that of piia;** his theory was adhered to by 
Monlau,*® Schuchardt (whose statement shows a good deal of 
caution),*® Richardson, and Aguado.** Parodi, on the other 
hand, and, long before him the unjustly forgotten Cabrera,*? 
proposed *mergó, -ónis, an assumed variant of mergus, as a 
. fitting base." Kórting remained undecided throughout the three 
editions of his dictionary, and Meyer-Lübke vacillated, too, 
favoring first Parodi’s,** later Diez’s interpretation."? 

The answer to the pending question can be given in terms of 
linguistic geography. Sufficient data have been assembled to 
justify the assumption of Cabrera and Parodi. In the Arago- 
nese version of the Libro de Alexandre (MS P) the variant 


44", Diez, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der romanischen Sprachen 
(Bonn, 1853), p. 515. See also the fifth edition (Bonn, 1887), p. 470. 

s P, F. Monlau, Diccionario etimológico de la lengua castellana 
(Buenos Aires, 1941), p. 875. A reprint of the edition of 1881. 

t H. Schuchardt, “ Romano-Baskisches," Zeitschrift für romanische 
Philologie, XXXVI, pp. 33-41, especially pp. 36-37: “Dass bei span. 
mugrón 'Setzling, kat. mug(o)ró ‘ Zitze? der Gedanke an lat. mücroó 
ganz auszuschliessen sei, kann ich nicht zugeben; auf dieses Wort wird 
nicht ganz unwahrscheinlich das graub.-lad. mugrins * Wettkopfe, 
appenz. Mógel ‘ Wettung’ zurückgeführt.” 

47H. B, Richardson, An Etymological Vocabulary to the Libro de 
Buen Amor (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1930), p. 156. The brief 
statement contains various inaccuracies. 

48 J. M. Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz (Madrid, 1929), p. 476. 

4° R. Cabrera, Diccionario de etimologias de la lengua castellana (2 
vols., Madrid, 1837), II, p. 471. 

= E, G. Parodi, Romania, XVII, p. 70. 

91. Korting, Lateinisch-Romanisches Wörterbuch (Paderborn, 1891), 
nos. 5259 (mergus) and 5446 (mücró). In the two subsequent edi- 
tions, the same information is provided under nos. 6617 and 6335, 
respectively. l 

5? The RSmanisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch (lst ed., Heidelberg, 

1920) lists also *merguia “little fork” (no. 5527) from merga (no. 
5524) with reflexes in Sicilian and Old French. The base was later 
withdrawn by Meyer-Lübke. 
' 83]Im the third edition of the Romanisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch 
(Heidelberg, 1936), Catalan morgó and Spanish [dialectal] amorgonar 
are given under no. 5528 (mergus), while Catalan mwug(o)ró and 
Spanish mugrón are listed under no. 5712a (mücro). No cross-refer- 
ence is provided, nor is any reason given why the material has been 
reclassified since the publication of the first edition. Parodi’s theory is 
rejected, by implication, just as vaguely as had been Diez's in the first 
edition. 
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, used is murgón (quatrain 208d: “Que de tan malas vides non 
sallesen murgones?).5* Unfortunately, the corresponding pas- 
sage in the Leonese version (MS O) has been distorted beyond 
recognition (quatrain 202d: “Que de mala villa non nagiesen 
moiones”).°° The Diccionario de autoridades claimed that 
amorgonar for amugronar was proper to the dialects of Aragon 
and Murcia; this contention has been endorsed by the Dic- 
cionario histórico (I, 547) and is corroborated by the glossaries 
of Borao, Mügica," Lemus y Rubio, and Garcia’ Soriano," 
in which morgón also appears as the word for “ vine-layer ” ; 
there is no mention of either amorgonar or morgón in the word 
list of A. Sevilla.? In the adjoining Catalan area we discover 
an even richer set of reflexes. Morgó, explained as “ redolta 
d’un cep que es colga i fa arrelar abans de tallar-la,” was used 
by Fra Miquel Agustí in his Llibre dels secrets de agricultura 
(Barcelona, 1617); morgonal is said to signify “la punta 
de les branques ”; morgonar is either “fer morgons o colgats” 
(Lunari A. Rocha, 1568) or “brotar” (MS St. Pere Pas- 
qual).** Add to these vestiges the following forms collected in 
Mallorca: amurgá, amurgonada, amurgonador, amurgonament, 
amurgonar.9? 

Leaving the area east of Castile, we discover far in Western 
Asturias morguyo “modo de reproducir la cepa,” very close to 


5* Julia Keller, Contribución al vocabulario del Poema de Alixandre 
(Madrid, 1932), p. 132. Of. murgón in Poema de Yáguf, B, 77d, 172b, 
298d; and amorgonar in G. Tilander, “ Fueros aragoneses de 1348," 
Revista de filologia española, XXII, pp. 116-17. See for a contrast 
Castro, Glosarios, B 2905: propago “ acrecentar o mugronar." 

55R, S. Willis, Jr, El Libro de Alexandre: Texts of the Paris and 
the Madrid Manuscripts Prepared with an Introduction (Elliott Mono- 
yruphs in the Romance Languages und Literatures, No. 32; Princeton- 
Paris, 1934). 

56 J. Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas (2nd ed., Saragossa, 
1908), pp: 161, 272. 

9' P. de Múgica, Dialectos castellanos, p. 76 (Aragonese word list). 

58 P, Lemus y Rubio, Aportaciones para la formación del vocabulario 
panocho o del dialecto de la Huerta de Murcia (Murcia, 1933), p. 223. 

5 J. Garcia Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano (Madrid, 
1932), pp. 8, 86. 

80 A. Sevilla, Vocabulario murciano (Murcia, 1919). 

*: « Diccionari Aguiló i Fuster,” ed. M. de Montoliu, V, p. 155. 

ez A *Ma, Alcover and F. de B. Moll, Diccionari català-valencià-balear 
(Palma de Mallorca, 1930- ), I, p. 622. 


we 
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Galician-Portuguese mergullón, except that it perpetuates the 
Latin straight case *mergülio rather than the oblique case *mer- 
gulióne, cf. quassatió » OPtg. cansaço, OSp. cansagio (unless a 
postverbal noun from an unrecorded verb be involved). In 
any event, this form marks the western limit of the area char- 
acterized by the labialization of the pretonic vowel, whichever 
explanation of the shift we may accept as correct. In Eastern 
Asturias, the backdoor to Castile, amorgonar is reported to be 
used as follows: “ Fayse una ferida en la caña de un limon o 
naranxal, ponseien el sitiu un caciu con tierra pa q’ enrraize y 
esto y' amorgonar.” ** It may be stated parenthetically that the 
type morgafio, recorded at different points of the peninsula with 
a wide variety of meanings (f envious, wicked, cruel, wretched, 
stingy, ill-humored, disgusted”) is not akin to the words under 
study, but perpetuates mordicüre;** compare the variant mus- 
gato and Galician amusgafiar, developed from morsicáre.* 

The picture resulting from our survey is that of a central 
area in which mugrén signifies “ graft, vine-layer," surrounded 
from the west, the north, the east, and the southeast by terri- 
tories showing types like morgón, morgullo, and mergullón, pro- 
duced from *mergé and *merguhó, variants of mergus and 
mergulus. This geographic distribution speaks unequivocally in 
favor of Parodi’s theory. 

Yet the etymology of Diez, supported by Schuchardt and, tem- 
porarily at least, by Meyer-Liibke, need not be completely sacri- 
ficed. Miucré, -énis, attested since Ennius, signified “sharp 
point or edge”: mucro falcis (Columella) ; mucro ensis (Ovid) ; 


?? B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernández y Fernandez, Vocabulario 
del bable de occidente (Madrid, 1932), p. 152. 

95 A, de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de las palabras y frases bables que 
se habloroufff'iiguamente (Madrid, 1891), p. 10. 

*5 See J. Borao, Diccionario de. voces aragonesas, p. 212; J. Cuveiro 
Pifiol, Diccionario gallego (Barcelona, 1876), p. 213; J. de Lamano y 
Beneite, #1 dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915), p. 644, with 
references to Ciudad de Rodrigo and Sierra de Francia. 

?9 Seo. the writer's essay “Hispanic Reflexes of Latin morsicüre," 
Philological Quarterly, XXIV, pp. 233-54. For an old example of' 
musgaiio, see Confisión del amante por Joan Goer, ed. H. Knust and A. 
Bireh-Hirsehfeld (Leipzig, 1809), fol. 335r. 

?' On the interpretation of linguistic maps and the patterns of areal 
distribution, see the writings of Gilliéron, Dauzat, Jaberg, Jud, G*unill- 
scheg, Bartoli, and, lately, J. H. Bonfante. 
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mucro culiri (Juvenal); mucro dentis, folii, crystalli (Pliny). 
An extension of the initial connotation is seen in mucro faucium 
“end of the narrow street” (Pliny). The word was used occa- 
sionally in a figurative sense (Cicero: mucro censorit stili; 
mucro defensionis tuae; Quintilian: mucro ingenii), but served 
primarily as a military term, signifying the edge of the sword, 
while cuspis designated the sharp point of the javelin (Pliny: 
mucro gladii) ; also, as pars pro toto, the word referred to the 
sword itself (Livy: mucrone subiecto, in se mucrone verso; 
Vergil: mucrones siringere).99 There is little wonder that a 
word like mücró should have persisted in those parts of Spain 
in which the Roman legions were stationed. One such part was 
Leon, which owes its very name to legió. Now in the Poema de 
Alfonso Onceno, actually traceable to Leonese or a closely re- 
lated dialect, we do find a passage in which a genuine offspring 
of mücró appears to have persisted as late as the fourteenth 
century: “ Terciavanlas [scil. las espadas] en las manos,/ apre- 
tavan los mugurones” (stanza 1655).9 The archaic character 
of the lexicon of this epic has been pointed out on a previous 
occasion.”° In chronicles and historical accounts, from which 
Giese excerpted all terms relating to weapons and warfare in 
general," no vestige of mug (u)rón has been discovered. 

There are a few other Leonese formations which one is 
inclined to retrace to mücrü. In a recently published veterinary 
treatise of the thirteenth century, identified as Leonese, murón 
occurs for “point, end” in an anatomic context: “E esta 
malautia guaresce assi: Raer le el espalda toda fatal cobdiello 
e desend abrir le en er [read: el?] muron del espalda una 
fendedura a porluengas pequenna.” '* The editor of the text, 


$$ Harpers’ Latin Dictionary and K, E. Georges, sführliches 
lateinisch-deutsches Handwérterbuch (8th ed. Hanover-Leipzig, 1918) 
have provided most of the examples. The pertinent fascicles of the 
Thesaurus, if published, have not yet reached this country. In Castro, 
Glosarios, p. 341, cuspis and micré correspond to “ punta.” 

99 See the edition by F. Janer in Biblioteca de autores españoles, 
LVII, p. 527a. The second version of the poem, recently published in 
Holland, is not yet available in this country. 

7 See the writer's “The Etymology of Spanish sosiego,” Philological 
Quarterly, XXIII, pp. 297-306. 

nW, Giese, Waffen nach der spanischen Literatur des gwülften und 
dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (Hamburg, 1925). 

7? EL Libro de los caballos: tratado de albeitería del siglo XIII, ed. 


`N 
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Georg Sachs, has correctly explained murón as a product of 
mücró with a phonological development reminiscent of pigritia > 
pereza (but Ptg. preguiça), integru > entero, contrasting with 
the well known series acre, *acro » agro (cf. vin-agre), alacre » 
alegre, lacrima y lagrima, lucrüre > lograr, macro y magro, sa- 
crato > sagrado, socro > suegro.'? In the Bierzo dialect, again 
falling under Leonese, García Rey registered muirón “ trozo de 
hierro o piedra que sirve para fijar en el hogar la lefia de la 
lumbre” (Folgoso de la Rivera).'* lLeonese muirón is in turn 
related to Portuguese moirão, mourão, translated by Krüger as 
“Weinpfahl, Pfosten, Ständer, Herdstein," '* and studied by 
Gongálvez Viana.'? Traces of this type have been detected all 
over Portugal, in the provinces of Trás-os-Montes, Beira, and 
Algarve." A synonym of motréo is morillo (also moria, 
morillón), found, for instance, in Segovia.'? These formations 
were tentatively connected with maurus by Schuchardt and 
Meyer-Liibke. It will be remembered, however, that in the 
northwest of the Peninsula it is not uncommon for a consonant 
cluster consisting of a stop plus [r] to yield [jr]: witness 
Mirandese integru y anieiro,? Galician patre pai, cathedra» 
cadeira, flagrare > cheirar, ecclesia > evreja,®° and the correspond- 
ing forms in Portuguese.” That the development of stops in 
medial position in Galician, Leonese, and Asturian was much 


G. Sachs (Revista de Filologia Española, Anejo XXIII; Madrid, 1936), 
p. 30, line 21. A variant reading is el mugro. 

T3 Ibid., glossary, p. 139. 

74V. García Rey, Vocabulario del Bierzo (Madrid, 1934), p. 117. 

F, Krüger, Die Gegenstandskultur Senabrias- und seiner Nach- 
bargebiete: ein Beitrag zur spanischen und portugiesischen Volkskunde 
(Hamburg, 1925), p. 87. 

te A, R. Goncalvez Viana, Apoak aos Dicionários Portugueses (2 
vols., Lisbón, 1906), II, p. 159. 

77 Krüger, op. cit., quotes Revista Lusitana, V, p. 98; VII, p. 248; XI, 
p. 159; XII, p. 110. Most of these issues are not directly accessible to 
the writer. 

18 G., Ma. Vergara Martin, Materiales para la formación de un voca- 
bulario de palabras usadas en Segovia y su tierra (Madrid, 1921), s. v. 

79 J, Leite de Vasconcelos, Estudos de Filologia Mirandesa (2 vols., 
Lisbon, 1900-1901), I, p. 288. 

s V. García de Diego, Elementos de gramática histórica gallega 
(Burgos, 1909), p. 47. 

81 See the pertinent sections in the manuals of Nunes, Huber, Cornu, 
and Williams. 
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more advanced than elsewhere has been clearly demonstrated by 
Menéndez Pidal,” and his data have recently been supplemented 
by the compilations of Sacks * and Jennings.** There can be 
little doubt that murón, muirén, mugurón all reflect Latin 
micro, -Gnis; as for Catalan mugró “nipple, teat," one may be 
in doubt whether it should be related to mücró or to *mergð.® 

It would seem, then, that mücró has entrenched itself in 
Leonese. Approximately in the same area we have observed 
that morgón < *mergone, characteristic of the peripheral dia- 
lects, appears as mugrón. Should these two facts be regarded 
as coincidental or can they be correlated? In other words, 
may we assume that Hispanic morgón was metathesized in 
the central dialects without the interference by mu(g)rén< 
mücróne? It is difficult to give a positive answer to this ques- 
tion. Granting the appeal of the sequence -gr- to the speakers 
of Spanish, apparent in shifts like miraglo » milagro, periglo X 
peligro, there is no evidence that attempts have been made to 
avoid the reverse sequence -rg-, be it primary, as in largo, or 
secondary, as in erguir < érigere, cargar < *carricüre. Dialectal 
records show even shifts like lagarto > largato (La Montafia).** 
The acceptability ‘of the consonant cluster -rg- precludes the 
assumption of a spontaneous metathesis. ‘There was undoubt- 
edly a blend of *mergóne and mücróne in the central dialects at 
a moment when these words reached the stage of murgén (Libro 
de Alexandre) and mugrón, respectively. There is no need to 
insist on the similarity of shape (“ sharpness”) which facilitated 
the contamination; where this element of outward resemblance 
was absent, as in the case of the “ diver,” no blend could possibly 
ensue. 

If our arguments so far have heen correct, an improved way 
has been found to present the development of tW" Hispano- 
Latin word families, which crossed each other’s orbits at a very 
late date and in a restricted area. Mdcrd, -0nis did persist in 


82 R. Menéndez Pidal, Orígenes del español: estado lingüístico de la 
peninsula ibérica hasta el siglo XI (2nd ed., Madrid, 1929), pp. 247-65. 

$3 N. P. Sacks, The Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portuguese 
Territory (Philadelphia, 1941), pp. 21-2. 

54 A. C. Jennings, A Linguistic Study of the Cartulario de San 
Vicente de Oviedo (New York, 1940), pp. 51-3. 

88 See Diccionari Enciclopédic de la Llengua Catalana, ITI, p. 565, 

86 P, de Múgica, Dialectos castellanos, p. 5. 
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Ibero-Romance, particularly in Leon, where Roman legions. 
had been concentrated, but its reflexes are not those pointed 
out by Schuchardt and Meyer-Liibke. Formations perpetuating 
mücrüne are mug (u)rén “ sword,” murón “ end, point,” muirón, 
moron “pole, post; iron tool used to arrange fire-wood in the 
hearth.” The growth of the family of mergd, -ere, mergus, and 
mergulus is much more complicated. Mergere persisted in Old 
Portuguese as well as in the speech of the center and the east of 
the Empire; in the interjacent zone from which it disappeared 
its cognates experienced a vowel shift in the pretonic syllable. 
Mergus “diver” was perpetuated in Galician and in Italian, 
two remnants of an originally connected zone. “Mergé, -dms 
* diver? was used in countries bordering on the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
while *mergó, -Gnis “ vine-layer " was peculiar to Ibero-Romance 
and has persisted in the peripheral dialects (Asturian, Arago- 
nese, Murcian). Of mergulus there are only a few relics in 
Toscana (Lucca), but a new type, *mergulió, -dnis was eminently 
successful in the western provinces; the nominative has been 
perpetuated in Old Provencal (mergult), conceivably also in 
Asturian (morguyo)** and Portuguese (mergulho) ; the oblique 
case has left traces in Galician-Portuguese (mergollén, mer- 
gulh@o) and, supported by the suggestive prefix so- < sub-, in 
Old Spanish (somorgujón). The *mergulió type was used only 
for the bird, not for the vine-layer, except in the extreme West. 
From this type a verb branched off signifying “ to dive," cf. Ptg. 
. mergulhar, Sp. somorgujar. Old Leonese murgujar is directly 
connected with Old Galician mergollar. An infrequent type 
somurgar, samurgar, found in a text of Old Leonese background, 
may represent a compromise form between mergere and inten- 
sive formations (mertdre, mersüre, mersitüre). In the Leonese 
area mi@rine> mu(g)rón contaminated *mergdne > murgón, 
producing a metathesis which could not have occurred spon- 
taneously. 


* YAKOV MALKIEL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


87 On the shift òy, see R. Menéndez Pidal, “ El dialecto leonés,” 
Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, Third Series, XIV, Rp- 128- 
72 and 294-311, especially p. 165. 


A PROBLEM OF SENATE PROCEDURE IN THE 
LATE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


It is well known that in the late Roman Empire the Senate 
had lost its former great governmental powers. It had become 
a mere servile tool of the Emperor, and its chief legislative 
function appears to have been to facilitate publication of im- 
perial edicts by assembling to hear these edicts read. In general, 
"therefore, the procedure of this period could have had little 
relation to that of earlier periods when senators were called 
upon to express their individual opinions and to vote upon what- 
ever measures were proposed. As one would expect, formality 
and ceremony had entirely displaced debate and action. Of the 
debate and action of the Senate’s days of power we know much 
from various sources, although we have no official record of any 
meeting of those times. But we should know very little of the 
character of senatorial procedure during the late Empire if it 
were not for the fact that the only surviving minutes of a meet- 
ing of the Senaté come from this period. These minutes, known 
as the Gesta Senatus Urbis Romae, and dated December 25, 
438 A. D., present a complete picture of a session of the Roman 
Senate. Its main features were the address of the presiding 
officer and the response of the senators by means of acclamations 
which were of an obviously ceremonious nature for the most 
part. The procedure followed appears to have been simple, and 
yet the vagueness of certain entries in the minutes has left some 
questions in regard to it unanswered. This is particularly true 
of one passage in which a flaw in the text creates still further 
difficulties. The problem here involves both a formality ob- 
served in the conduct of the meeting and a form used in record- 
ing it. Solution of this problem requires the emendation of a 
meaningless group of words, et ad inter, and, as the editor of the 
most recent edition of the Gesta Senatus Urbis Romae* indi- 


1 P. Krueger, Codex Theodosianus I-VIII (Berlin, 1923-1926). Other 
editions cited in this article are: Walther Friedrich Clossius, Theo- 
dosiani Codicis Genuini Fragmenta (Bonn, 1825); Karl Friedrich Chris- 
tian Wenck, Codicis Theodosiani Libri V Priores (Leipzig, 1825); 
Gustav*Friedrieh Haenel, Codes Theodosianus (Bonn, 1842); Theodore 
Mommsen, Theodosiani Libri XVI cum Constitutionibus Sirmondianis, 
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cates, no acceptable emendation of these words has so far been 
proposed. The passage referred to is as follows: 


$6 Anicius Achillius Glabrio Faustus v(ir) c(larissimus) et 
inlustris, tertio ex praefecto urbi, praefectus praetorio, et consul 
ordinarius dixit: * Quae lecta sunt sui cum veneratione, gestis 
adhaerebunt et ad inter. Hane quoque partem inter beneficia 
aeternorum principum numero, quod per me magnitudini vestrae 
ea, quae pro legibus suis statuere dignati sunt, intimarunt." 


Anicius Achillius Glabrio Faustus, it should be explained, was 
the presiding officer at this uniquely important meeting of the 
Senate, which was held for the purpose of officially receiving the 
Theodosian Code in the Western Empire. The words “ Quae 
lecta sunt" refer to the decree (C. Th., I, 1, 5) by which the 
Emperor Theodosius had launched the compilation of the Theo- 
dosian Code in the year 429 A.D. As the minutes record, 
Faustus had prefaced the reading of this decree to the Senate by 
a speech in which he announced that the Code had been com- 
pleted, and that the Emperor Theodosius had entrusted to him 
a copy of this Code to be delivered to the Western Empire and 
had instructed him besides to apprise the Senate of this great 
boon. It is this mandate of the Emperor to which Faustus 
refers in the last sentence of the paragraph quoted. The address 
of Faustus was couched in the florid, clumsily rhetorical lan- 
guage characteristic of the time. That it was quite to the taste 
of the senators is evidenced by their shouts: “ Nove diserte! 
Vere diserte!” But it was the announcement of the completion 
of the Code together with the reading of the imperial decree 
which aroused the senators to their greatest display of enthu- 
siasm. They responded with forty-three different acclamations,? 
each repeated many times, so that the total number of shouts 
was eighjzhundred and twenty-eight. There was no formal vote 
of approval, nor was there any speech by a Senator. The sole 
function of the Senators, apparently, was to shout the acclama- 
tions recorded. The passage quoted above immediately follows 
the list of these acclamations in the minutes. Following it, in 


adsumpto apparatu P. Kruegeri (Berlin, 1905). The citations in this 
paper are aecording to Mommsen's edition. 

2 Examples: ' Augusti Augustorum, maximi Augustorum!" “Ut 
vivere delectet Augustos nostros semper! ” “ Liberis cariores, parentibus 
eariores! " * Dispositioni vestrae gratias agimus!" 
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turn, are acclamations in honor of Faustus, a report by Faustus 
of the arrangements for the custody and publication of copies 
of the Code, and finally more acclamations in honor of Faustus. 

The only source for the text of the Gesta Senatus Urbis 
Romae is the manuscript known as Ambrosianus 29 inf., usually 
designated as A, but as 5 by Haenel. At last accounts this 
manuscript was in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. The origin 
of the manuscript, which was probably written in the twelfth 
century, is uncertain. Clossius* adjudged the writing to be 
Lombardie; Haenel * describes the letters as “ minutae, fractae et 
contortae . . . nec elegantes," and not much different from 
those of manuscripts written in Gaul in the twelfth century. 
Mommsen," however, calls the hand “perita et pulchra" and 
Italian. He further states that no second hand is seen in the 
manuscript; however, the scribe, in attempting to correct his 
own writing, introduced errors in several places. 

All editors are in agreement as to the reading of the manu- 
script at the passage in the Gesta Senatus which is under con- 
sideration. ‘There is no indication that there may originally 
have been- at this place in the manuscript any additional letters 
which can no longer be read. Emendations of the obviously 
corrupt ad inier have been suggested as follows: 

Clossius encloses the word ènter in brackets; Puggaeus and de 
Crassier 9 omit the word inter; Wenck omits ad and expands 
inter to interea; Haenel thinks that both ad and inter were 
introduced into the manuscript through a scribal error and 
accordingly omits them; Mommsen substitutes addentur for 
ad.inter. The simple changes in the text involved in his emenda- 
tion do not appear to Mommsen to be enough, however, for he 
suggests that after veneratione some such words as principum 
nostrorum constituta quaeque dicta should be inserted a, He then 
explains his version of the sentence as follows: “ Hoc ait Faustus 
tam constitutionem quam acclamationes gestis se inserturum 


? Cited by Haenel, op. cit., p. xi. 

*Ibid. p. xi. See pp. ix-xi for a more detailed description of the 
manuscript. l 

5 Op. cit., I, 1, p. xxxiii. See also pp. Ixxxiv, Ixxxv for description 
of the manuscript. 

? W. L. D. Ios. Baro de Crassier, Diss. de Confectione Codicis Theo- 
dosiani* (Liége, 1825), cited by Haenel, op. cit., p. 87, note s. 
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esse," thus indicating that the verb adhaérebunt refers to con- 
stituta and the verb addentur to the words quae dicta, which 
mean the preceding acclamations. 

All of the above readings, except that of Mommsen, are open 
to the objection that they discard rather than replace letters of 
the manuscript, where it is not clearly apparent that those 
letters were erroneously inserted rather than substituted for 
other letters.’ Furthermore, an emendation may well be dis- 
trusted if the resultant reading is not suited to the context in 
both meaning and style. Now those who would make any of 
the changes involving omission of either or both the words ad 
and inter outdo even Anicius Achillius Glabrio Faustus in 
awkward and illogical expression. For by retaining the word et 
they produce a compound sentence of which the two parts are 
quite unrelated. Surely a statement as to the entry of a docu- 
ment in the minutes has no connection with Faustus’ egotistical 
effusion about the gratitude due to the Immortal Emperors for 
announcing their laws to the Senate through him as their mouth- 
piece. And the incompatibility of the two parts of the supposed 
compound sentence is even more striking if adhaerebunt is 
interpreted as having imperative force. Since the official in 
charge of writing the minutes wotld not have been the presiding 
officer, as Mommsen’s note on his emendation of this passage 
implies, but the secretary,* it is reasonable to suppose that in 
the course of the proceedings the presiding officer gave direc- 
tions to the secretary where that was necessary in order to 
insure the inclusion of some important matter in the minutes. 
So here, Faustus ordered the secretary to record the imperial 
constitution which had been read to the Senate, when he said 
* Quae lecta sunt ... gestis adhaerebunt." 

Although there are no other surviving minutes of meetings of 
the Roman Senate, which might give clearer evidence for the 
proper interpretation of the words of Faustus, those of other 
groups may be examined for possible clues as to Senate usage. 


"Tt is true that there are numerous instances of superfluous syllables 
in the Ambrosian manuscript. And one would not question the removal 
of the letters cien from sciencienciam in C. Th., I, 5, 1, 4, for example. 
But it is not so obvious that ad inter is a complete addition to the text. 

8 See R.-H., s. v., Acta, I, col. 289; Ab actis, T, col. 325; Senatus, Suppl. 
VI, col. 771. 2 
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For there were doubtless forms of procedure which were followed 
generally by various organizations in the Roman Empire, just 
as there are in deliberative assemblies today, and the Roman 
Senate must have used some of them; indeed, perhaps it set the 
pattern for them. It is known that councils of various cities of 
the Empire and a college of priests, the Arval Brothers, em- 
ployed acclamations ? in the manner of the Roman Senate. So 
also did the early Christian Church Councils. A comparison of 
the Gesta Senatus with records of the Church Councils reveals 
further similarities, among them references to the inclusion in 
the minutes of documents which had been read at the meetings 
reported, as will appear from passages to be quoted later.'? 
Since Roman Senators were participants in these Church Coun- 
cils, their influence must have been felt in determining matters 
of procedure. Consequently, it is entirely reasonable to suppose 
that in like situations similar forms were used by the Chureh 
Couneils and the Roman Senate. Certainly where on analogous 
occasions we find the same or equivalent language employed we 
may properly infer that it was used in exactly the same sense. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to rely upon the argument of 
suitability alone in order to support the interpretation of 
adhaerebunt as having the force of a command, since in similar 
contexta in minutes of the early Christian Ohurch Councils the 
present subjunctive, necessarily a polite imperative, is used as 
well as the future indicative with the same intent in both cases.** 
And the interpretation of adhaerebunt as thus established 
renders not only awkward but impossible the emendation which 
requires the omission of ad or inter, or of both these words, 
unless et should be omitted also. But the introduction through 
a scribal error of all three words et ad inter seems most 


improbable. " 


? See R.-E., s. v. Acclamatio, col. 150; Senatus, Suppl. VI, col. 774. 

10 See note 11, and quotations for which citations are given in notes 
29-35, infra. 

3 Examples: “ Petitorium gesta retinebunt . . . Quae lecta sunt 
iranseribantur " (Concilium Romanum II sub Gelasio Papa, 496 A. D., 
Patr. Lat. LIX, cols. 185, 186).  " Reeitata venerabilis lex gestis 
praesentibus inseratur. .. . Lectum edictum gestis adhaerebit (Gesta 
Collationis Carthaginiensis, Patr. Lat., XI, cols. 1261, 1263). This 
use of the future indicative with imperative meaning was common at 
this period. It oceurs frequently in the laws of the Theodosian Code. 


p 
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‘The solution proposed by Mommsen is likewise objectionable. 
It, too, is rejected by Krueger, who, however, gives Mommsen 
credit for at least an attempt when he comments: “ et addentur 
temptat Mo.” ‘This note of Krueger’s fails to mention the con- 
siderable addition whieh Mommsen would make to the manu- 
script, in order to bolster up his conjecture of addentur. With- 
out the addition of those five words (principum nostrorum con- 
stituta quaeque dicta) or words of similar import, addentur is 
unquestionably redundant, since it merely repeats the sense of 
adhaerebunt. But to justify the conjecture addentur on the 
basis of so many words introduced into the manuscript be- 
cause they would be required by the conjecture addentur 
would involve a truly remarkable method of reasoning. Could 
Mommsen have intended this? And yet there is nothing in the 
manuscript reading as it stands to indicate any omission such 
as Mommsen suggests. Nor is there elsewhere in the Gesta 
Senatus evidence which requires this supposition. On the con- 
trary, the fact that later acclamations are recorded without any 
mention of them, express or implied, by Faustus, shows that 
such mention was unnecessary. It is only Mommsen’s correc- 
tion of ad inter, then, which would make it seem feasible to 
tamper with what otherwise appears to be a sound text. Refer- 
ence may again be made to the records of Church Councils in 
order to support this statement. Although many matters, in- 
cluding acclamations, are recorded in the minutes of the Second 
Roman Council under Gelasius, for example, the presiding officer 
gives directions only concerning the entry into the minutes of 


` documents which have been read during the meeting and he 


does so in even fewer words than Faustus uses.? Such direc- 
tions appear to have been a matter of routine, for which brief 
expression, more or less formulaic, was desirable. In the Gesta 
Collationis Carthaginiensis the form was reduced to three words: 
* Lecta gestis indentur.”** This usage in the meetings of 
Church Councils does not prove that Faustus could not have 
said more than the minutes of the Senate report. But it shows 
that we need not suppose him io have said more, and suggests 


1? See quotations in the preceding note. 

18 For ‘additional examples, see quotations for which citations are 
given in notes 29-35, infra. . 

14 Patr. Lat., XI, col. 1355. 
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that, in fact, he probably aid precisely the words va aré 
recorded. 

This inference appears all the more reasonable when one 
considers the meaning of the words Gesta Senatus, “ transac- 
tions of the Senate." Whatever may have been the status of 
acclamations in an earlier time when there was still Senate 
action in the form of Senatus Consulta, certainly in the late 
Empire, when the Senate's róle in matters of legislation was. 
merely the passive one of receiving announcements of imperial 
laws, the acclamations which were made in response to such 
announcements and to the address of the presiding officer 
assumed the character of a formal procedure. To be sure, so 
far as any legislative effect is concerned, this procedure was a 
useless fiction. And yet it was only through these acclamations 
that the Senate could be represented as taking any part in its 
own Gesta, at least when it was meeting for the purpose of 
hearing the reading of imperial edicts. Therefore acclamations 
must have been entered in the minutes as a matter of course. 

On the other hand, the word Gesta would not include docu- 
ments which were read to the Senate, in the formulation of 
which the Senate played no part and which, not being addressed 
to the Senate by the presiding officer or by the Emperor, called 
for no direct Senate action, either real or fictitious. The entry 
of such documents in the minutes would properly be at the 
discretion of the Senate or of the presiding officer. Too little 
is known of Senate activity in the fifth century to judge whether 
this was of more than formal importance at that time. If the 
Senate still sat as a court in cases of treason, the entry of docu- 
ments in the minutes, or their exclusion, could have been a 
matter of real concern.*® But it would seem remarkable if the 
practice which was suitable for ordinary documents, that is, of 
directing the secretary to enter them in the minutes, should 
have been applied in the case of an imperial communication: An 


15 See R.-H., Suppl. VI, eol. 799; Buckland, A Textbook of Roman 
Law, pp. 12-15. 

16 Of. the following passage in the Gesta Collationis Carthaginiensis: 
Marcellinus vir clarissimus, Tribunus et Notarius, dixit: “ Lectum 
edietum gestis praesentibus adhaerebit, quo constat me evidentius 
obtulisse, ut si placeret electus a vestra parte mecum aus cognitor 
residerdt" (Pair. Lat., XI, col. 1263). 
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oratio of the Emperor, as & direct address to the Senate, even 


, though not presented by the Emperor in person, and as the chief 


item of business, to which the Senate responded by means of 
acclamations, would seem to be as much a part of the Gesta as 
were the proposals set before the Senate by the presiding officer 
in an earlier time. Therefore, it ought to require no order to 
insure its inclusion in the minutes. And yet in the minutes of 
488 A. D. the presiding officer does direct the recording of what 
is in form an oratio of the Emperor addressed to the Senate. 
This oratio, however, had been issued nine years earlier, and in 
Constantinople, by the Eastern Emperor, Theodosius. Prob- 
ably it never was addressed to the Senate of Rome. Or, if it 
ever was a direct communication from the Emperor to the 
Roman Sernale, it must have been previously read at a meeting 
much nearer its date of issuance, and then reread at the meeting 
of 438 A.D. as part of the ceremony by which the completed 
code was introduced to the Western Empire. Faustus does, in 
fact, use the word “ relegi” >" in requesting the Senate to hear 
the reading of the law, and the minutes state that it was read 
from the first book of the Theodosian Code. Clearly, then, this 
law as presented at this time was not looked upon as a direct 
communication from the Emperor. Its status was that of any 
ordinary document which might be read to the Senate. 

We may deduce from the record as we have it, then, that the 
remarks of the presiding officer and the acclamations of the 
Senate, as being properly Gesta, were included in the minutes as 
a matter of course; that documents read to the Senate even 
when they presented imperial legislation, at least if not directly 
addressed to the Senate by the Emperor, were included in the 
minutes by order of the presiding officer. 

‘As a solution of the textual problem I propose an emendation 
which fits the context perfectly and which is not based on an 
assumption either that superfluous words were erroneously intro- 
duced into the text or that any words have been completely 
dropped from the manuscript. Furthermore, it is supported by 
evidence from sources other than the single manuscript of the 
Gesta Senatus. This emendation substitutes iecit for the unques- 
tionably erroneous inter, so that adiecit is read instead of ad 


1? In $3 Faustus says: si placet amplitudini vestrae, has ipsas leges, 
quibus hoe idem fieri iusserunt, amplitudo vestra relegi sibi iubeat. . .. 
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inier. The sentence should then be punctuated by a period 
after adhaerebunt and a colon after adiecit. Thus the connec- 
tive e£ would join the verbs disit and adiecit, and this combina- 
tion would be entirely logical. Diait introduces the words which 
the presiding officer addresses to the secretary and adiecit indi- 
cates that he resumes his speech to the Senate. The passage, 
emended as I propose, then reads as follows: 


Anicius Achillius Glabrio Faustus v(ir) c(larissimus) et 
inlustris, tertio ex praefecto urbi, praefectus praetorio et consul 
ordinarius dixit: * Quae lecta sunt sui cum veneratione, gestis 
adhaerebunt." Et adiecit: * Hane quoque partem inter beneficia 
aeternorum principum numero, quod per me magnitudini vestrae 
ea, quae pro legibus suis statuere dignati sunt, intimarunt." 


This emendation retains the same number of letters as appear 
in the manuscript. It assumes a slight scribal error, affecting 
only the last four letters of the word adiecit. This could have 
come about in various ways. The division of the word in an 
earlier manuscript so that ?ecit began a new line, perhaps a new 
page, is suggested as a possible circumstance conducive to this 
mistake, and one which seems highly probable in view of the fact 
‘that the erroneous reading consists of two successive preposi- 
tions. Then starting with the correct initial letter 1, the copyist 
could have been led to write inter by the fact that he took this to 
be the beginning of a sentence, where he would not expect the 
verb iecit, and the preposition seemed suitable‘ since it was fol- 
lowed by words in the accusative case. The inter which appears 
a few words further on in the passage may have had some influ- 
ence also. Furthermore, the copyist may have misinterpreted 
letters or symbols in the word which he was copying. For 
example, he may have read ci as fe.** Then, especially if the 


18 The letters e and ¿ are often interchanged in the Ambrosian manu- 
script, as: permittemus for permittimus, C. Th., I, 1, 2, 4; praecepimus 
for praecipimus, I, 4, 1, 3; dirigatur for derigatur, I, 5, 3, 6; exigerit 
conquirantur for emegerit conquerantur, I, 10, 7, 0/1. Following are 
instances of c displacing t: potuerit for placuerit, I, 1, 5, 42; atstuc- 
cione, corrected to adstruccione, for adscriptione, if the emendation is 
correct, I, 16, 2, 2; torniculerius for cornicularius, I, 5, 11, 1; solititu- 
dinis for solicitudinis, I, 6, 5, 4. The reverse error, e for t occurs most 
frequently where the consonant is followed by i plus another vowel 
(obviously a phonetic error), but also in other combinations, as: 
innocenciam for innotitiam, Y, 6, 11, 3; Cuciane for Tatiane, I, 15, 13, 
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fourth and last letters, e and £, were none too legible, he may 
have guessed inter. He may even have thought that he saw r 
instead of £, a type of error of which there seems to be some 
evidence in this manuscript.!? 

Or the error may have occurred as the result of an attempt 
to expand an abbreviation or what was thought to be an abbrevia- 
tion. This may well have happened, since many other errors in 
the Ambrosian manuscript obviously have such an origin.?? 


1; hec for et, I, 15, 10, 5 and I, 22, 2, 4; cultores for tutores, TI, 4, 1, 
13. The addition of the syllable ic in writing milicitie for militie, I, 9, 
1, 9, and the omission of the same syllable in writing felitas for 
felicitas, Gesta, Senatus, § 2, 12, may be due to similarity of the letters 
c and t. 

1° The omission of et immediately before er of the word inveteratae, | 
C. Th., II, 1, 1, 4, and of ti following ri of avaritia, O. Th., I, 1, 5, 25, 
may be due to the fact that ¢ and r looked somewhat alike. Actibus 
for artibus at C. Th., I, 9, 1, 12 eould have come about in the same way. 
That is, artibus may have been changed to attibus, then to actibus. But 
perhaps in both cases r was confused with o. Then since c and ¢ are 
also confused in the Ambrosian manuscript, not always by a phonetic 
error, apparently, the possibility of confusion of r and t follows. Cf. 
Havet, Manuel de Critique Verbale aux Textes Latins, § 656, in which 
the errors c = t and r= t or c are noted as appearing in'a manuscript 
of the early fourteenth century. 

20 Examples: vicarius, Gesta Senatus 8 1, line 10, and vicarum, C. Th., 
I, 9, 1, 3, for vir clarissimus, evidently an erroneous interpretation of 
the abbreviation v.c., or possibly the mistake oceurrod in the abbrevia- 
tion itself, which may have been written virc., then vicr., and therefore 
finally vicarius (cf. vier. in Gesta Senatus, § 1, line 7) ; various garbled 
versions of praefecto praetorio, as ppsito (i.e. praeposito), C. Th., I, 5, 
14, 1, pampeio, O. Th., I, 6, 10, 1 and I, 20, 1, 1, popetum, C. Th., I, 10, 
l, l, praestro (Ab) in the Rescript to the Constitutionaries, line 20, all 
of which, since they reduce the two original words to one of considerably 
fewer letters, must have resulted from some abbreviation, perhaps from 
ppo, which was frequently used in manuscripts of the Theodosian Code 
(Krueger, op. cit., p. ii); largiter for largitionum. (C. Th., Y, 10, 4, 1) 
apparently from the abbreviation largit’, which appears to be retained 
in the manuscript at C. Th., I, 10, 3, 1 (largitinominibus for largi- 
tionum in omnibus); the meaningless nam e for nostrae (C. Th., Y, 1, 5, 
21), probably from an abbreviation. such as nae or me (cf. Cappelli, 


Lexicon Abbreviaturarum, YN for nostrae, 230, na for nostra, 232, ni for 
nostri, 235, nas for nostras, 236). Numerous mistakes in endings, as 
the confusion of the verb endings -t and -nt, -tur and -ntur, and also 
of case endings, appear to be due to the same cause. For example: 
transcribantur for transcribatur, Gesta Senatus, $ T, 4*; fuermt for 


. fuerit, O. Th., I, 1, 5, 22; sectatur for sectamtur, C. Th., I, 4, 1, 3; 
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Thus, if certain letters of the last two syllables of adiecit had 
been previously omitted, the remaining letters may have been 
mistaken by a later scribe for an abbreviation of inter. 

For example, since accidental omissions of groups of letters 
are frequent in the Ambrosian manuscript”! and these may 
represent faults, of an earlier manuscript, it may well be that 
jecit had similarly suffered the loss of the letters iec or ectt. In 
that case, the remaining it or i was understood by the scribe to 
represent én£er.?? 

Intentional abbreviation of adiecit could have occurred in 
seyeral possible ways, such as by shortening the ending it to £.? 
Then a later scribe could have taken the ¢ as an abbreviation of 
ert and this would have convinced him that tec should be 
written as (n. Perhaps the letters iec, too, had suffered some 
loss or abbreviation which contributed stil further to the read- 
ing «nier. If, for example, 4^ had been written for tec,?* this, if 
the suprascript had become indistinct, may have appeared to be 
an abbreviation for (n9 Or the ending i£ may have been indi- 
cated merely by a mark,” so that iecit would have appeared as 


neglegentiam for neglegentia, O. Th.,-I, 10, 7, 6; correctoribis for cor- 
rectori, C. Th., I, 16, 1, 1; honorem for honoris, C. Th., I, 10, 6, 8. 
Probono for probo, C. Th., II, 4, 6, 10 and Passivo filio for Pasifilo, IT, 
l, 8, 1 seem to indicate that the original words were thought to be 
abbreviations, 

2 Examples: geralium for generalium, C. Th., I, 1, 5, 18: prid. 
omitted, C. Th., I, 5, 10, 2; subiit omitted, C. Th., I, 6, 5, 2; neque 
adprobare for nequeat adprobare, C. Th., Y, 10, 1, 4; Vencium for 
Vincentium, C. Th., I, 15, 15, 1. These omissions often are apparently 
due to some similarity between the lost group of letters and an adjacent 
group. If the e of iecit had been written as i, the loss of tic, especially 
if c and ¢ were confused, would be precisely this type of error. 

#2 See Cappelli, op. cit., pp. 168, 176, 190, 192, 193. 

23 This possibility is suggested by the frequent confusion of verb 
endings -t and -nt in the Ambrosian manuscript (see note 20 supra), 
which could be explained by the use of the abbreviation ¢ for both 
endings in an earlier manuscript. See Cappelli, op. cit., p. xx. 

24 For final ¢ ter, see Havet, § 747; Cappelli, op. cit., p. xv. Examples 
in manuscript A: vigilant. for vigilanter, C. Th., I, 10, 6, 3; in the 
Gesta Senatus § 4, according to Krueger, inlust., probably for inluster, 
since the ending ter rather than tris is preferred in the Gesta Senatus. 

?5 For suprascript ¢== ec, see Cappelli, op. cit., p. xxxix. Cf. adicte 
for adiective, ibid., p. xiv. *6 See Cappelli, op. cit., p. xx. 

21 This is suggested by the following abbreviations in the Ambrosian 


a 
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vec’ or perhaps 1660.5 Then if the final c was read as ¢ and 
mistaken for ter, inter would be the result of the copyist’s 
attempt to correct the impossible teter. 

This proposed emendation of the manuscript is supported in 
what appears to be conclusive fashion by records of other de- 
liberative bodies of the late Roman Empire, which are the best 
source of evidence in the absence of any other official reports of 
meetings of the Roman Senate. Most numerous parallels to the 
use of the words Ft adiecit as in my conjecture occur in minutes 
of early Christian Church Councils. These records follow the 
pattern of the Gesta Senatus so closely in passages similar to the 
one under discussion that it seems highly probable that the same 
phraseology, or substantially the same, was generally employed 
at this period in recording a procedure of this sort. The fol- 
lowing quotations give examples of this usage: 


Marcellinus vir clarissimus, Tribunus et Notarius, dixit: 
* Utrarumque partium prosecutiones gesta retinebunt.” Et 
adiecit: “ Quod praeceptum est, recitetur." ?? 


Marcellinus vir clarissimus, Tribunus et Notarius, dixit: 
* Lecta gestis indentur.” Et adiecit: “ Quoniam inter multas 
conditiones. ...7 39 


Marcellinus vir clarissimus, Tribunus et Notarius, dixit: 
* Lectae cautiones gestis praesentibus adhaerebunt." Et adiecit: 
* Quoniam constat . . . superest ut principale negotium pro- 
ponatur," à 


Marcellinus vir clarissimus, Tribunus et Notarius, dixit: * Id 
quod lectum est gestis praesentibus adhaerebit.” Et adiecit: “ Et 
quoniam in hoc . . . ea quae dudum sunt oblata recitentur." 9? 


Quo lecto, Gelasius Episcopus dixit: “ Petitorium gesta retine- 
bunt." Et adiecit: “ Ipse nune Missenus adveniat. . . .” 33 


manuscript, which may have been retained from an earlier manuscript: 
flagitad’ for flagitabit, C. Th., Y, 10, 4, 6; sustined’ for sustinebit, CO. Th., 
I, 16, 5, 5. 

28 For final c = cit. see Havet, op. cit., § 747; Cappelli, op. cit., p. xv. 

?? Gesta Collationis Carthaginiensis, 411 A. D., Pair. Lat., XI, col. 
1354. 

39 Thid., col. 1355. 

33 Thid., col. 1365. 

3? Ibid., col. 1414. 

33 Concilium Romanum II sub Gelasio Papa, 495 A.D., Patr. Lat., 
LIX, col. 185. m 
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Gelasius Episcopus dixit: “ Quae lecta sunt transcribantur.” Et 
adiecit: “ Quid videtur fraternitati vestrae statuendum. . . .?3* 


Symmaehus Episcopus Catholicae Ecclesiae urbis Romae dixit: 
* Acclamationes vestras synodique indicium (iudicium?) prae- 
sentia gesta susclplent." Ht adiecit: “Ea quae...” ?? 


The words ef adiecit, introducing a direct quotation, do not 
always follow directions given to the secretary by the speaker. 
They are used in other contexts, as follows: 


Ambrosius Episcopus dixit: “ Nondum resipuisti.” Et adiecit: 
“Ne quid illi videatur esse subreptum, confirmet sententiam 
SUAM. e s a7 P8 


Marcellinus vir clarissimus, Tribunus et Notarius, dixit: “ In 
omni petitioni vestrae satisfactum esse cognosco." Et adiecit: 
* Praesentes sunt episcopi. . . ."?7 


Marcellinus vir clarissimus, Tribunus et Notarius, dixit: 
* Probabilis excusatio est." Et adiecit: “ Alius recitetur." °° 


Gelasius Episcopus Ecclesiae Catholicae urbis Romae dixit: 
* Meminit dilectio vestra. . . ."? Et adiecit: * Miseni libellus 
denuo recitetur." °° 


Sancta synodus dixit: “Non licuit.” Et adiecit: “ Lege 
sequentia." *° 


It appears from the above quotations that the words et adtectt 
were virtually a formula, used to indicate some discontinuity, 
digression, or other marked change in the thought of the speaker, 
particularly when this involved a change in the person or per- 
sons whom the speaker addressed. Thus when a presiding officer 
gave directions that some matter be entered in the minutes, or 
that a document be read, the words e£ adiecit were used to indi- 
cate that he resumed his speech to the assembly; or, stated more 
generally, whenever an address to the assembly followed words 
directed to an individual, or vice versa, the words et adiecit | 


84 Ibid., col. 186. 

38 Synodus Romana Prima sub Symmacho Papa, 499 A. D., Patr. Lat., 
CXXX, col. 995. 

39 Gesta Concilii Aquileiensis, 381 A. D., Patr. Lat., LXII, col. 449. 

87 Gesta Collationis Carthaginiensis, Patr. Lat., XI, col. 1279. 

38 Ibid., col. 1281. 

3? Concilium Romanum II sub Gelasio Papa, Patr. Lat., LIX, col. 183. 

4° Exemplar Constitutt facti a Domino Symmacho Papa de rebus 
ecclesiae conservandis, Poir. Lot., LXII, col. 75 and CXXX, col. 997. 
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would mark the change. This corresponds exactly to the situa- 
tion in the Gesta Senatus at the place where the words et ad 
inter occur. 

Even more important in their bearing on the question of the 
practice of the Roman Senate are evidences of a similar formu- 
laic use of the words et adiecit in the official records of other 
governmental bodies of the Roman Empire. Excerpts from such 
official records occur in the Theodosian and Justinian Codes, 
and these supply two instances in which the words et adiecit serve 
a purpose similar to that for which they are employed in the 
reports of the Church Councils, and, supposedly, in the Gesta 
Senatus. Both of these excerpts are taken, apparently, from 
records of cases tried in the Imperial Consistory. 

In the earlier of these two citations, the judgment of the 
Emperor Caracalla is quoted as follows: 


Antoninus Augustus dixit: “Restituo te in integrum pro- 
vinciae tuae." Et adiecit: “ Ut autem scias quid sit in integrum: 
honoribus et ordini tuo et omnibus ceteris." *! 


Here the words et adiecit mark the close of the Emperor’s de- 
cision, which is in effect an order respecting the appellant. 
What follows is no part of this decision; it is merely an explana- 
tion of the technical words restituo te in integrum. Thus the 
words et adiecit indicate a change in the intention with which 
the Emperor makes the two statements. 

The second quotation, from a case adjudicated by the Emperor 
Constantine, contains the following: 


Constantinus A(ugustus) dixit: “ Sed iure continetur, ne quis 
in administratione constitutus aliquid compararet, unde quidem 
nihil interest, an in suo pago an alieno comparavit, cum constet 
contra ius eundem comparasse.” Et adiecit: * Ignoratis fiscale 
effici totum, quidquid administrantes comparaverunt ? ” *? 


In this instance, the words et adiecit mark the change from a 
general statement in the third person, to a question directed to a 
second person. 

There is also a passage in Velleius Paterculus which suggests 
that at least as early as the first century B. C. the words et 
adiecit were used as in the sources previously quoted. Follow- 
ing is the pertinent part of this passage: 


4i C, J., IX, 51, 1. «20, Th., VIII, 15, 1. 
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Qui cum dissuadens legem in contione dixisset esse quidem 
praeclarum virum Cn. Pompeium ... adiecissetque: “Si quid 
huie acciderit, quem in eius locum substituetis?" adclamavit 
universa contio, “Te, Q. Catule.” t3 


This single sentence, which is so constructed as to lead up to 
the shouts of the assembly as a dramatic climax, has the appear- 
ance of following very closely a non-literary, possibly official, 
contemporaneous report of the assembly meeting, which was 
probably arranged as follows: 


Catulus dixit: “...” Et adiecit: “Si quid...” Adclamavit 
universa contio: “ Te, Q. Catule.” 


Here we have an address to the assembly in which Catulus 
states his opinion of Pompey, only summarized in Velleius 
Paterculus’ indirect quotation, and then the words et adiecit 
introducing a question directed to the assembly. This follows 
the pattern disclosed by the sources cited above, all of which 
are of a much later date, and so leads to the supposition that 
here is a usage which prevailed for centuries. 

Although the evidence that the words ad inter should be 
emended to read adiecit seems decisive, other possibilities may 
be considered. Only two appear to be worthy of mention. In 
the Gesta Concilii Aquileiensis, in which the words et advecit 
introduce remarks of Bishop Ambrosius, as quoted above,** the 
words et addidit are used in other passages in exactly the same 
way. So far as meaning is concerned there is apparently no 
choice, and if Mommsen had suggested the emendation addidit 
instead of addentur there would have been little point in differ- 
ing with him. This use of the word addidit in the minutes of the 
Council of Aquileia, however, is unusual in such records. And the 
only governmental records which, so far as I know, can throw 
any light on this problem, employ the word adiecit in similar 
situations. Consequently, adiecit, as being the word more gen- 
erally employed in the manner required by the context, seems 


43 Velleius, II, 32, 1. 

** See note 36 supra. l 

45 Ambrosius Episcopus dixit: “ Filius Dei. ..." Et addidit: “ Qui 
Filium Dei negat habere iumortalitatem, quid vobis videtur?" (Patr. 
Lat., LXII, col. 488). Ambrosius Episcopus dixit: * Cujus? ..." Et 
addidi “ Multas impietates congessit Arrius, ad alias transeamus" 
(?bid., col. 439). 
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preferable as the emendation of the words ad inter. Besides, 


this emendation has the advantage of requiring no change in 
the first three letters of the manuscript. Another expression 
which occurs repeatedly in the records of the Church Councils 
is the phrase et iterum. Although the change from iterum to 
inter is temptingly easy, this would not account for the ad in the 
manuscript. Furthermore, the contexts in which the words ef 
iterum appear in these records do not correspond to those in 
which we find the words et adiecit in the various sources, nor to 
that of the passage in question in the Gesta Senatus. For the 
former phrase is generally found in connection with quotations 
from writings where it is used to indicate each new passage in a 
series cited for the purpose of reénforcing an argument. Thus 
two quotations joined by et tterum present the same thought in 
different language. The words et iterum are used to emphasize 
likeness, not variation. Consequently, they are unsuitable for 
use in the corrupt passage of the Gesta Senatus, where an ex- 
pression is needed to mark a change of thought. 

The evidence, then, favors the use of the words et adiecit, 
rather than some other expression, to indicate a break in con- 
tinuity of thought such as occurs in the Gesta Senatus following 
the words ei ad inter of the manuscript. And since the cor- 
ruption of adiecit resulting in the manuscript reading is easily 
explained, the substitution of this word for ad nier appears to 
be the most reasonable solution for this difficulty in the text of 
the Gesta Senatus. And this simple correction of the manu- 
script, by disclosing a form which was used in keeping the 
minutes of the Roman Senate as well as of other deliberative 
bodies of this period, clarifies at an important point the picture 
of Senate procedure as it is presented in these minutes, 


THERESA S. DAVIDSON. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


49 As in Synodus Diospolitana in Causa Pelagi, Patr. Lat., XLIV, 
cols. 327, 3387. * 
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Ernst Levy. Pauli Sententiae. A Palingenesia of the Opening 
Titles as a Specimen of Research in West Roman Vulgar Law. 
Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1945. Pp. xii-]-131. $2.75. 


Before the. Nazi catastrophe, Professor Ernst Levy was joint 
editor of the Romanistische Abteilung of the Zeitschrift der Savigny- 
Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, and professor of Roman law at 
Heidelberg. In his Hergang der rémischen Ehescheidung, published 
in 1925, he presented with exemplary thoroughness and acute 
analysis the development of the Roman law of divorce. Later in 
1929 with Ernst Rabel, his fellow editor of the Zeitschrift, he pub- 
lished the Index of Digest-Interpolations which Ludwig Mitteis had 
begun. These books, together with his many critical and editorial 
comments, plaeed him in the forefront of living Romanists, and to 
the enriehment of our legal and historieal seholarship both he and 
Rabel have found it possible to continue their work in American 
universities. 

It is mueh to be regretted that the seed which Levy, for one, is 
so eompetent to east, must necessarily fall on rather ill-prepared 
ground. The position of Romanistie studies in the United States is 
unsatisfactory despite the admirable work done in the Riccobono 
Seminar of the Catholic University at Washington under the inspira- 
tion of Mgr. Fr. Lardone. Professor Levy himself, as well as 
scholars of other universities, has at various times been associated 
with the work of the Rieeobono Seminar. On the philological side, 
Professor Clyde Pharr of Vanderbilt University has kept the flame 
alive. 

The diffieulty is that the combination of philologieal and historieal 
competence with complete juristic training is rarer in the United 
States than it was in Germany before 1933 or in France or Italy, or 
even in a common law country like England. And such a combina- 
tion is essential for any real understanding of one of the greatest 
of European cultural achievements, the legal development that began 
with the Twelve Tables and a thousand years later reached its 
culmination, although not its conclusion, in the legislation of Jus- 
tinian. It is idle to attempt this understanding without a command 
of all the tools by which historical studies are carried out. 

The importance consequently of this book, the first fruits of 
Levy’s American career, is not merely in the conclusions he offers, 
but in its character as an example of the type of research which in 
nineteenth century Germany was carried to so high a degree of 
craftsmanship. Indeed, this charaeter of the book is indicated in its 
very title. 

Levy tells us in the preface that his analysis covers only about 
ten percent of Paul’s Sentences and that only a part of what he has 
already written is published here. Further, he refers us to an article 
in Medievalia et Hwmanistica, I (1943), pp. 14-40, for a pro- 
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legomenon to these studies. Their general purpose, to quote the 
preface (p. vii), is “to elucidate the process of vulgarization which 
pure Roman law was then (1. e. between the third and sixth centuries 
of our era) undergoing particularly in the Western half of the 
Empire." 

With this purpose before him, Levy's analysis proceeds by con- 
sidering no less than five points in regard to each “sentence,” i.e. 
* the topie under which the rule had its place in the classical period; 
the source of the statement of Paul which the author of the Sentences 
may have drawn upon; the complete meaning of the sentence; the 
origin of the rule; and finally who the author of this particular 
sentence was.” To determine the last he has to deal with no less 
than six possible persons or groups of persons: the original author 
(not Paul) who compiled the Sentences before 300; the authors of 
the alterations between 300 and 450; the author of the alterations 
.* elosely: related to the Interpretatio," between 400 and 450; the 
compilers of the Lex Romana Visigothorum of 506, to which we owe 
the traditional text of most of the Sentences; the authors of altera- 
tions made before Justinian; and finally the compilers of the Digest 
(533 A.D.). The net result is that for those who are unversed in 
this technique, the book constitutes an admirable guide in discover- 
ing how such studies have been conducted and in demonstrating the 
results we may expect of them. 

That a short treatise called Sentences in five books, ascribed to 
Paul, who was a member of the council of Alexander Severus, 
existed in 506 A.D. is of course certain. That it was this book 
which was excerpted by the Digest Commission is equally certain. 
We may further say that this same book was widely used in the 
fifth century and possibly the fourth, since passages from it occur 
in the Consultatio, the Collatio, and the Vatican Fragments. 

Was this book written by Paul himself and dedicated ad filium, as 
one of the manuscripts of the Lex Romana states? Levy declares 
that it was not, but that the “sentences” form a collection made 
some time before 300 by another person. This is assumed rather 
than proved and the assumption is quite gratuitous. When we 
attempt to follow Levy in the minute discriminations of substance 
and procedure which indicate for him successive changes made in 
most of the sentences, between the time of Paul himself—who con- 
cededly was the source of most of the material—and the Digest, 
which is the latest form in which we find it, our assent will be largely 
determined by our general attitude to the method employed. 

This method is in part the accepted one of Quellenforschung about 
which one ean say in general that it suffers from a constant tendency 
to erect slight indicia into conclusive evidence. In Homanistie study 
it has the special form of the “theory of interpolations,” as that 
theory was developed in Germany during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, largely stimulated by the work of Eisele and Graden- 
witz. I see no reason for modifying the judgment I expressed long 
ago that, far more than Homeric “ criticism,” the Interpolations- 
forschung is an aberration in historical research and that we,shall 
do well to diseard most of its formulae and devices. 

We shall be on much more solid ground if we assume primg facie 
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that the texts of Roman jurists which we find excerpted in our 
soureces——including the Digest—axe substantially as they were written 
and if we posit * interpolations " or modifications only when there is 
a fairly plausible reason for assuming them. Such plausible reasons 
ean be found much more frequently than would be the ease in the 
transmission of a literary work, but they cannot be made to depend 
on “rules of art" which are little better than mechanical formulae, 
nor on verbal “ test" or “key” words. Not a single one of these 
key words has been confirmed in the not ineonsiderable number of 
texts turned up in the papyri and many of them have been contra-. 
dieted by these discoveries. 

Every ease is an individual one and every suggested interpolation 
ean secure itself only suo Marte. And in determining whether a 
given statement represents earlier or later law we must bear in mind 
that legal reforms are rarely complete renovations and that legal 
practice readily tolerates archaisms of terms, of procedure, and of 
substance. 

But if the method of the interpolationists has attained few results 
that can be accepted with any confidence, that is not to say that the 
labors of two generations of scholars have been altogether futile. It 
may well be called worse than futile in such extreme instances as 
the writings of Albertario, Solazzi, or Beseler, but in hands of men 
like Mitteis or Lenel, Rabel or Levy, the method has been applied 
with a sense of responsibility and with real historie insight. If even 
in the work of these eminent scholars J find conclusions which are 
inadequately supported, that 1s, I think, due to the inherent vice of 
the method itself. 

So far as this particular book is concerned, the extremes of the 
interpolation theory are rarely found. Solazzi and Albertario, when 
mentioned at all, are usually cited as opposed to the view stated. 
We none the less find references to verbal tests (p. 65, n. 307) which 
give ground for some uneasiness. 

But the chief difficulties are really the habit of treating legal terms 
and ideas as they appear in our sources as though they had some- 
thing of the precision of mathematics or the experimental sciences. 
Most legal formulations are approximate only and overstate or 
understate the generality of a rule. This did not affect the prac- 
tical aspect of any question, because in the practical aspect the 
facts were in the mind of the formulator and would be implied when 
the statement is read. We often have to guess at the factual back- 
ground, and that ought to make us hesitate to assume that apparent 
contradictions imply substantial changes deliberately made in the 
texts. 

So, in many of the Sentences analyzed, a comment based on a 
slightly more realistic attitude toward legal situations might qualify 
Levy’s conclusions. He finds (p. 4, n. 9) in I, a, 1, that the interpre- 
tation of tractare as suggested in the Vocabularium Juris prudentiae 
is “ unfortunate." Still, that interpretation is not so easily rejected. 
The phrase in auditorium is a stumbling-block. Nor is it certain 
that-the constitution of Justinian of 529 (Cod. Just., I, 51, 14, pr.) 
would have required the rule of I, a, 1 (Dig., I, 22, 51) to be dis- 
carded. It may well be that the form which the rule takes in the 
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Basilica (VI, 24, 11) expresses the original idea. There is no ques- 
tion here of the consiliarius acting as pleader either in his own court 
or in another. He is merely forbidden to hear what is in effect an 
appeal from his own decision as inferior magistrate. He may, how- 
ever, submit the case to another judicial chamber. This, it may be 
said, is not a matter of course. The Byzantine rule is like that of 
American courts, but in England the practice seemed unobjection- 
able. Levy himself calls attention to the fact that negotium is more 
than causa. Indeed, Dig., I, 22, 1, also from Paul; enumerates at 
least six different types of negotia. 

Again, in the comment on I, a, 2 (pp. 4-7) we may doubt that a 
real antinomy is present in the insertion of domicilium. Savigny’s 
correction of libertarum to libertorum has, as Levy says, been 
aecepted by all editors, although Mommsen gives it merely footnote 
eredit in the ordinary text and has a question mark in the editio 
maior. We may query whether we are not dealing with a sort of 
haplography. Did the text read filii libertorum libertarumque [et] 
libertorum libertarumque liberti? 

As a matter of faet, Volterra (p. 5, n. 14) may be right in re- 
jeeting Savigny's emendation, although in general I ean rarely find 
Volterra's theories acceptable. The libertae were not in the same 
condition as the liberti. The patron’s relation to his Ubertae was 
somewhat different from that to his berti and it may have been 
important to mention them separately. Cf. Modestinus in Dig., L, 
16, 105. ‘To be sure we shall have to insert an et eorwm. 

And, since we are concerned with two groups, the children and 
the freedmen of freedmen, why may not domicilium refer to one and 
origo to another? The more concise form in which this rule appears 
in Ulpian (Dig., L, 1, 6, 3) does not contradict that. Nor does the 
fact that in the Theodosian Code (XII, 1, 77, [872 A.D.]) we 
find the phrase origo et patria prove that these terms exclude each 
other. 

These comments are merely illustrative. The richness and fullness 
of analysis which Levy gives has value not merely in itself, but in 
the stimulation it affords. We ean only hope that he wil find it 
possible to continue his work so that we may see a full edition of 
the Sentences from his hand. Perhaps by that time the Interpola- 
tionsforschung will have died a natural death. 

Max RADIN. 

SCHOOL or JURISPRUDENCE, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BEREELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


ELIZABETH HazsuroN Haran, More Essays on the Greek Romanees, 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co. 1945. Pp. xi-+ 216, 
$2.50. 


The present volume, the latest in the author's impressive series 
on ancient fiction, contains a rather heterogeneous group of studies. 
Having nearly exhausted the list of true Greek romances in her 
previous Essays om the Greek Romances, she has here assefnbled 
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four chapters on 1) the Pseudo-Callisthenean History of Alexander, 
2) the Acts of Paul and Thecla, 3) the Acts of Xanthippe and 
Polyzena, and 4) Philostratus! Life of Apollonius of Tyana. To 
these are added two studies in comparative literature, 5) “ Apuleius 
and Boccaccio” and 6) “ Apollonius of Tyre and Shakespeare's 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre," 

One may fairly question whether the first four works ean be 
designated accurately as “ Greek romances.” If we adopt Calderini's 
apt definition of a Greek romance as “ a literary composition of love 
and adventure, in narrative and descriptive form, inspired partly 
by fact and partly by fancy, written for the amusement of the 
publie, and occasionally as a rhetorical exercise for the author,” + 
we may show, I think, that these works at best belong only at the 
outer periphery of the genre. The History of Alexander is cer- 
tainly adventurous and “ partly inspired by fact,” but the central 
theme of love is missing, and the “ fact,” i.e., the history, which is 
merely the décor of a true romance, is here the chief interest, 
designed with all its “romanticism” primarily to stimulate national 
pride, and not “for the amusement of the publie" The two 
apocryphal Acts, while possessing themes of one-sided love and a 
possible modicum of fact,—at least in some of the proper names,— 
were developed and circulated in the misty, emotional atmosphere 
of early Christian hagiography, the first purpose of which was not 
to amuse, but to inspire? The Life of Apollonius of Tyana in turn 
is certainly “a rhetorical exercise for the author” with incidental 
“amusement of the public,” but again the central theme of love is 
lacking and the adventures, though present in abundance, are 
pseudo-philosophical in interest and inspirational in purpose. In 
short these first four chapters might well be classed with the last 
two, not as “ Essays on Greek Romances,” but as studies in com- 
parative literature which demonstrate how the various elements of 
the eoórdinated whole of true Greek romance are redistributed with 
shifting emphasis and specialized purpose among glorified national 
history, inspirational Christian propaganda, and sophistie occultism. 

Nevertheless, these divergent types do possess many mechanical 
features in common with the homogeneous group of true romances, 
and Professor Haight’s isolation and comparison of those features 
has the undoubted advantage of focussing sharply clear pictures of 
the action in each. This after all is probably of more importance 
to the modern reader who cannot be expected to recapture the 


* A. Calderini, Le Avventure di Cherea e Calliroe (Turin, 1912), p. 4: 
*. . . quel componimento letterario di passione e di avventure, che 
racconta e descrive, traendo ispirazione in parte dalla realtá, in parte 
dalla fantasia, fatto poi per diletto del pubblieo e non di rado per 
esereizio retorico dell' autore." 

2 This difference in genre is now further emphasized by the recent 
demonstration (not noted by the author) that ihe Acto Paul et 
Theclae actually did form but a part within the larger framework of 
the Acta Pauli. See W. Sehubart and C. Sehmidt, ilpáfess Watdov 
(Glimkstadt and Hamburg, 1936), pp. 120-2. Schubart does remark, 
“Hat sie (i.e. die Thekla-Erzühlung) sich doch schon früh ausgelöst 
und jst selbstständiger Roman geworden," but this certainly implies 
that the work was not originally intended as a romance. 
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nostalgic patriotism, the wondering reverence, and the thirst for 
the oceult which were satisfied respectively in the ancient reader by 
this or that combination of the elements of the true romance. 

As in her previous books, the author includes skillful summaries of 
the works which she discusses, reducing, for example, the 146 pages 
of Kroll’s Greek text of the Alexander History to twenty-six pages 
with no significant loss of the story. Only the ungainly mass 
of Philostratus’ eight books on Apollonius of Tyana has forbidden 
all but the barest outline. Each summary is accompanied by a brief 
presentation of the.leading theories on authorship, date, historicity, 
and internal structure, based on the specialized work of men like 
Ausfeld, Ramsay, M. R. James, and Phillimore. 

In her diseussion of the Alexander History, aside from her 
enumeration of “romantic” elements, the author stresses that ele- 
ment of the biography of Alexander which Plutarch had called “ the 
signs of the soul.” Both in her text and in tabular form in 
Appendix I, she confronts most instructively the chief historical 
items of the Life with those “tendencies and ideologies ” which de- 
veloped successively in Alexander’s career and which help to explain 
the selection and invention of many of the aneedotes. There is no 
attempt naturally in so limited a compass to touch on the huge 
literature on the subsequent influence of the Alexander story. 

The chapters on the so-called Christian Greek romances illustrate 
interestingly the “ popular interests of the early Christians ” and on 
pages 61-65 may be found a slight contribution to the history of 
Christian art in the assembling of four representations of Thecla, 
two from the fifth, and two from the fifteenth century. 

In the course of describing the sophistically philosophical Wun- 
dererzühlung of Philostratus, the author, in spite of her—to my 
mind—distorted view that it is a romance and to be treated as such, ` 
groups conveniently on pages 98 f. the best of the inset stories, and 
on pages 105-7 the numerous incidental references to Greek litera- 
ture, musie, and art, thus guiding the general reader to the most 
attractive parts of the work. It is to be regretted that the careful 
doeumentation on pages 96 f. and elsewhere of Philostratus! efforts 
to establish Apollonius as a etos advjp was not used with other evi- 
dence to show that this work, instead of being a “romance with 
special orientation," belongs rather, like the unsophisticated Chris- 
tian Acta, to which it is the pagan counterpart, to the literature of 
mysticism, the ultimate products of which are the mediaeval Saints’ 
legends, and not the romances of Eustathius or Eugenianus. 

The remaining two chapters are on “ Apuleius and Boccaccio” 
and on “ Apollonius of Tyre and Shakespeare’s Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre.” In the former, after an appreciatively detailed comparison 
of the Apuleian and Boceaccian versions of the lush novellae “ The 
Lover Hid in the Cask,” and “ The Baker's Wife," the author pro- 
ceeds to a full translation of those sections of Boccaccio’s De 
Genealogiis Deorum which deal with Psyche and Cupid. (The Latin 
text is reprinted from a Vassar incunabulum in Appendix IL.) This 
serves as a basis for a discussion of Boceaccio’s simplification and 
allegorical treatment of Apuleius’ original. 

The last ehapter will be of considerable interest to Shakespearian 
scholars, as well as to students of ancient romance. The story of 
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Apollonius of Tyre, though preserved only in a Latin version, is a 
true Greek romanee, closely allied in strueture and manner to the 
Ephesiaca of Xenophon. Again we have summary and analysis, 
after which Professor Haight, following in general the. work of 
A. H. Smyth (Shakespeare's Pericles and Apollonius of Tyre), 
traces the order of descent through Godfrey of Viterbo's Pantheon, 
Gower's Confessio Amantis, the Gesta Romanorum, and Lawrence 
Twine's The Patterne of Painefull Adventures. Although she offers 
no opinion on the moot point of the relative indebtedness of Shake- 
speare to Twine and to the Gesta Romanorum, she does point out 
the striking fidelity of Shakespeare to the ancient story of Apol- 
lonius in spite of certain innovations and changes which she enumer- 
ates. On the question of authorship of Pericles, the results of her 
examination "ineline (her) without proof to the theory that Shake- 
speare wrote Pericles, Prince of Tyre at two periods of his life and 
never completed his revision." 

This book will serve a good purpose in bringing to the attention 
of a larger publie a very little known field of Greek literature, 
which is to a considerable degree parallel to romance in its mech- 
anisms, but quite distinet from it in original purpose and in subse- 
quent development. 


WARREN E. BLAKE. 
UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN, 


PUBLICATIONS DE LA SoorÉrÉ Fouap I pe PAPYROLOGIE: TEXTES ET 
Documents, Vol. V, Zenon Papyri, Nos. 59801-59853 (P. Cairo 
Zenon, Vol. V), by C. C. Epaan, Ouvrage posthume édité par 
les soiáis de O. Guéraud et P. Jouguet. Cairo, Institut Francais 
d'Arehéologie Orientale, 1940. Pp. xiv + 63. 35 Egyptian 
Piastres. 


While this, the latest and presumably the last of the volumes of 
the Zenon Papyri in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo, appeared early 
in the war, eonditions made impossible any dissemination of it in 
the United States at that time, and, so far as is known to me, no 
notice of it has appeared in our journals. The material consists of a 
fragment of the archive which remained long in private hands in 
Cairo, until it was bought in 1937 by the Société Fouad I de 
Papyrologie from the great antiquities dealer, Maurice Nahman. 
The late Dr. Ibseher gave the sheets his expert treatment, and their 
publication was entrusted to Edgar, retired but by no means inac- 
tive, and for twenty years the acknowledged master in this field. 
His sudden death in May 1938 found the manuscript almost ready. 
Octave Guérand, ‘secretary of the Société and Keeper in the Egyp- 
tian Museum, and the old master of papyrology, Pierre Jouguet, 
completed it and saw it through the press. The former added an 
admirably sympathetic and charming account of the eareer of Edgar, 
a man of such reserve that even his Christian names were known to 
few of his colleagues, not to mention the fact that, before he became 
a pabyrologist, he published six substantial volumes of the Catalogue 
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Général of a purely archaeological nature. Guéraud further veri- 
fied the readings of Edgar on the original papyri, and in this eon- 
nection pays a remarkable tribute to that seholar's ability as a 
paleographer. “ Without claiming for him the ridiculous privilege 
of infallibility," he writes, “I can say that the copy of a text estab- 
lished by Edgar has every chance of being a xrja és det, and that 
im trying to nibble at it, one risks breaking his teeth.” I know, for 
example, that Guéraud has checked all of the new readings proposed 
in Aegyptus by Naber, at times with considerable plausibility, and 
found them without exception impossible. 

The editing follows the pattern of the four Zenon volumes in the 
Catalogue Général, except that translations of relatively complete 
texts have been included. No deviations have been made from the 
manuscript of Edgar, but additions made by Guéraud and Jouguet 
have been printed in French, so that there may be no mistaking 
them. The indices are the work of Guéraud. Reference is made in 
the text to plates, which could not be printed because of the war. 
It is planned to publish these separately. 

Of the fifty-three numbers in the volume, two represent combina- 
tions of fragments not belonging to the purchase of 1937. No. 59852 
is P. S.I. 680 plus P. Cair. Zen. 59447, and 59853 is P. S. I. 376 
plus P. Cair. Zen. 59415. No. 59848 comes from a purchase of the 
Egyptian Museum made in 1927. Of the remaining fifty, eleven 
texts complete or supplement fragments published elsewhere, in 
Cairo, Florence, or New York, and one (59821) is combined with an 
unpublished text from the eolleetion of the British Museum, the only 
substantial group of Zenon papyri outstanding. The remaining texts 
vary from small fragments to complete and signifieant documents. 

We are accustomed to expect that even a small new group of 
Zenon texts will contain something of interest, and this group is no 
exception. Its range is, in fact, unusually wide. No. 59801, while 
only a scrap, is the earliest known letter from Apollonius the 
dioecetes to Zenon, dating in 261/0 B.C. No. 59802 is an aceount 
of barley of, probably, 259 B.C., and belongs to Zenon’s Palestine 
days; some of the animals concerned belonged to Tubias. No. 59809 
and no. 59810 are bits of oil accounts which, one is tempted to say, 
` reflect light on Apollonius’ inspection trip of 257 B.C. Nos. 59814- 
18, addressed to Panacestor, show Zenon’s predecessor at Philadel- 
phia under fire, endeavoring to secure seed from Zoilus the oecono- 
mos, whose promises were larger than his performance, and being 
warned by Artemidorus, Apollonius’ personal physician, of the 
latter’s displeasure. And at the other end of Zenon’s connection 
with the estate, dated at the beginning of the reign of Euergetes, 
stands no. 59832, a remarkably revealing draft of a petition to the 
King, coneerning debts owed to Apollonius “ the former dioecetes,” 
which the King was in process of collecting: following the fall of 
that great man. We learn, incidentally, that Zenon had been dis- 
charged by Apollonius prior to his death or dismissal. Worthy of 
particular mention are nos. 59804, which completes P. Zen. Col. 3 
without at all solving its difficulties, 59823, which shows Zenore col- 
lecting wax “to build the theater" (presumably for encaustie deco; 
ration), and 59825, an order for payment on the banker Artemidorus 
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in the form of a double contract, with the briefer, upper version 
showing signs of having been sealed. So far as I know, or the 
editors indicate, this is a unique extension of the double-document 
principle. Presumably the inner text could be examined by the 
banker at the time the draft was honored. 

This is the latest of the publications of the Société, the work of 
which was interrupted by the war. Founded in the early ’thirties 
through the generosity of King Fuad I of Egypt, and receiving 
support and encouragement from his son and successor Faruk I, the 
Société has offered a center and encouragement for papyrological 
studies not only in Egypt, but all over the world. The pages of its 
journal, Études de Papyrologie, of which six volumes appeared 
between 1932 and 1940, have been open to seholars of all nations. 
In addition to straight publications of papyri, wherein A. E. R. 
Boak and Guéraud himself have done the most, it has published 
such valuable studies in the field as Grohmann's “ Aperçu de 
Papyrologie Árabe?" (Vol. I), Déléage's “Les Cadastres antiques 
jusqu'à Dioelétien " (Vol. II), and Hohlwein’s two excellent sum- 
maries, “ Le Blé d'Égypte" (Vol. IV) and * Palmiers et Palmeraies 
dans l'Égypte Romaine” (Vol. V). A new issue is in process of 
preparation. In the series of Textes et Documents, there have ap- 
peared Guéraud's masterly Hnteusxeis, a collection of Ptolemaie com- 
plaints and petitions which offer a wealth of material to the social as 
well as to the legal historian, Guéraud and Jouguet’s Un Livre d 
Ecolier du IIIe Siècle avant J.-C., the best preserved school book 
from antiquity, the eighty-nine texts of the Papyrus Fouad I, edited 
by a variety of scholars under the direction of Jouguet, and from 
another area, Vogliano's I Resti dell’ XI Libro del rept Bicews di 
Epicuro from the Herculaneum rolls. The work of the Société is 
wel known to all papyrologists, if is unnecessary to say. Tt is 
worth calling attention, however, to its importance for the student 
of the ancient world in general, regardless of his special field. With 
the resumption of work and contacts following the war, such institu- 
tions as this, which have, through geographical and political acci- 
dent, been able to maintain a continuity and scientific integrity 
throughout, will take the lead in reéstablishing that Amicitia Papyro- 
logorum of which Jouguet used to speak and which was something 
more than a dream, and which seemed at one time destined to be the 
model for that visionary concept, a Concord of Scholars throughout 
the world. Scholarship is international, as our European colleagues 
always insisted. Let this not be forgotten in the postwar world. 


Q. BRADFORD WELLES. 
Carro, EayYrT. 
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THE MIDDLE VOICH IN THE DE SENECTUTE. 


In a paper on “The Nature of the Latin Passive in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries,” * the writer advanced the theory 
that in Latin, as in other Indo-European languages, the passive 
is essentially & development of the inherited middle voice. 
It is a specialization, in appropriate context, of the reflexive, 
or intransitive, meaning of the Indo-European middle. 

In Classical Latin the middle voice is in fact in much more 
vigorous and living use than is generally recognized. The 
purpose of the present paper is to examine the De Senectute 
of Cicero, in the manner of an archaeologist sinking a trial 
shaft in a site to be explored, with a view to illustrating by 
specific instances the lively and expressive character of middle 
uses of the so-called “ passive " in idiomatic Latin prose of the 
best period. 

The subject indeed suggested itself to me in the course of 
my experience in teaching the De Senectute in six successive 
springs to undergraduate classes at Barnard College. Again 
and again it seemed necessary to take so-called “ passive ” verb 
forms as reflexive or intransitive in meaning, that is, as used in a 
middle sense, in order to get a satisfactory and natural interpre- 
tation of the text. Since the Cato Maior not only is one of the 
latest and most finished of Cicero's works, but also on account 
of its form as a dialogue has a somewhat colloquial character, 
it appeared to me admirably adapted in style to such a scientific 
experiment. 

In this quest editors of the De Senectute are as a rulg of 


14.J.P., XLVIII (1927), pp. 157-75. 
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little assistance. Obvious examples of the middle voice are 
commonly passed over sub silentio. So for instance when Cato 
cites the familiar proverb: pares . . . cum paribus facillime 
congregantur (7), they note the fact that the idea is as old 
at least as the Odyssey (17, 218), but say nothing about the 
very striking use of the reciprocal middle in congregantur. 
This is due, I believe, not so much to the fact that such examples 
are obvious as to what I have elsewhere called “the influence 
of the traditional paradigmatic conceptions of the Latin lan- 
guage, with its conjugations neatly arranged in parallel columns 
showing passive forms opposite all the active forms.”* Or, as 
Wackernagel puts it, in his very illuminating discussion of Latin 
voice usage in his Vorlesungen über Syntax (Basel, 1926), p. 
130: *(im Latein) wo man doch in der Regel nur von Aktiv und 
Passiv zu reden pflegt." 

Harpers’ Latin Dictionary I have found much more service- 
able, generally speaking, in the interpretation of middle forms 
of the Latin verb, than editorial comment. This greater alert- 
ness, or shall we call it “ voice-consciousness,” on the part of 
the dictionary may be caused by the fact that the lexicographer, 
being face to face with the necessity of giving an English equi- 
valent for the verb-forms that he actually finds 1n the language, 
cannot very well ignore the circumstance that such a form as 
congregantur, for instance, in the proverb just quoted, simply 
is not passive. Our English equivalent here is of course, “ Birds 
of a feather flock together," which is in no sense passive. 
Harpers’ Dictionary is, however, quite inconsistent in the matter 
of recognizing middles, so that the attentive reader must depend 
largely on his own observation and interpretation. 

The present study is limited in the main to finite forms of 
the present system—the so-called r-forms. So far as the perfect 
medio-passive system is concerned, it is well-known that the 
participle in -tos is capable of an active or middle meaning as 
well as passive; for example, usus “using one’s self” by means 
of something (middle), potus * having drunk” (active), amatus 
“loved ? (passive). Yet it is prevailingly passive, except when 


2 All references to the De Senectute are to sections of the text in the 
editéon of Frank Gardner Moore (New York, 1903). 
3 See “The Middle Verb videri," Lang. XVIII (1942), p. 27. 
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associated with a deponent verb. The non-finite forms, further- 
more, are a story in themselves and will be called upon in this 
paper chiefly for purposes of comparison or illustration. 

It is highly significant that the r-foxms of reflexive or neutral 
meaning which my exploratory shaft has discovered in the Cato 
Maior fall naturally into the categories set up by Delbrück for 
Indo-European Media tantum. 

Proof that the interpretation as middle is the correct one is 
sometimes supplied by the context. So in § 78, where Cato is 
justifying his faith in the immortality of the soul, his second 
argument, from the mind as a source of motion, absolutely turns 
on the reflexive, or middle, sense of the verb form agitetur. 
“Quid multa? says Cato, “sic mihi persuasi, sic sentio, cum 
tanta celeritas animorum sit, tanta memoria praeteritorum 
futurorumque prudentia, tot artes, tantae scientiae, tot inventa, 
non posse eam naturam quae res eas contineat, esse mortalem, . 
cumque semper agitetur animus nec principium motus habeat, 
quia se ipse moveat, ne finem quidem habiturum esse motus, quia 
numquam se ipse sit relicturus.” The whole point of his argu- 
ment depends not merely on the idea of the perpetual motion of 
the soul but on the notion that the soul is constantly stirring 
itself up, semper agitetur. Any assumption of an external force 
by which the mind is stirred would spoil the arugment. The 
mind has no “beginning of movement," principium motus, 
because it sets itself in motion, and so it will have no end of 
motion either, because it is never going to abandon itself. The 
entirely unambiguous expressions with the reflexive pronoun, 
quia se ipse moveat and quia numquam se ipse sit relicturus, 
ihus give us Cicero's own interpretation of the middle form 
agitetur. 

Not quite so clearcut, yet strikingly similar, is the use of the 
middle of the verb of which agitari is the frequentative, in a 
passage in the De Natura Deorum: Nam omne quod est calidum 
et igneum cietur et agitur motu suo, “ For everything which is 
hot and fiery sets itself in motion and drives itself by its own 
movement? (N. D., II, 23). In like manner Lucretius, using 
the middle of the same verb, says of the reflection from a mirror 
with curving sides that perhaps “the image whirls itself around 
after it has come because the curving shape of the mirror Teaches 


it to turn itself toward us”: a 
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aut etiam quod 
circum agitur, cum venit, imago propterea quod : 
flexa figura docet speculi convertier ad nos 
(IV, 339-41). 


Here, if there were any doubt, the use in the same sentence of 
the very common middle verb convertier, which is indeed a 
quasi-deponent, like revertor, “turn one's self back, return,” 
confirms the lively, reflexive turn of phrase. The poet, as so 
often, half personifies the elements of nature of which he is 
speaking. With similar reflexive force the middle voice of ago 
is used in Lucretius of the “ driving " of the blasts which come 
from the chill polar stars: flabra . . . quae gelidis ab stellis acis 
aguntur (VI, 790) and in Livy of the rushing of a crowd: Ipse 

. ad castra. Sammtium perrexit, quo multitudo omnis con- 
sternata agebatur (X, 29, 14). 

Another passage, in which the context is equally decisive, 
occurs in § 71 where Cato, in speaking of the gentle “ going 
out” of the life of an old man, uses the middle voice of the 
verb exstinguo. Very beautifully he says: “ Itaque adulescentes 
mihi mori sic videntur ut cum aquae multitudine flammae vis 
opprimitur, senes autem sie ut cum sua sponte nulla adhibita vi 
consumptus ignis exstinguitur ”; * When young men die, it is, 
it seems to me, as when a powerful flame is put out by a great 
mass of water, but when old men die, it is as when of its own 
aecord without any force being applied a fire that has spent 
itself goes out.” Here, in his note on the passage, Moore, rather 
oddly, comments on the middle force of the participle, “ con- 
sumptus: in a middle sense; the ordinary meaning being 
expressly excluded by nulla adhibita v1,” but says nothing about 
the middle finite verb exstinguttur. Its reflexive character is, 
however, equally obvious. The flame of the young man’s life is 
violently put out—how tragically has that been true on many 
a battlefield—-while the more feeble fire of the old man’s life 
simply “goes out” of its own accord, without the need of 
applying any external force.* Indeed, the middle force of 


* A similar figure occurs in English poetry in a lovely quatrain of 
Walter Savage Landor: 
I strove with none, for none was worth my strife; 

Nature I loved; and next to Nature, Art. 
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exstinguitur is triply reénforced by the three phrases, sua sponte 
* of its own accord," nulla adhibita vi * no violence having been 
applied,” and consumptus “having spent itself." Cicero is a 
very clear writer and in this striking passage he seems to have 
taken special pains to make Cato’s beautiful image crystal clear. 

Another instance of illuminating context occurs in the passage, 
likewise containing a striking and beautiful comparison, where 
the speaker in expressing the differing attitudes of youth and 
age toward pleasures, employs three times the middle form 
delectatur “takes delight in,” “enjoys.” To convey the full 
force of the contextual atmosphere, I must quote the whole short 
paragraph in which this form is found: 


Quod si istis voluptatibus bona aetas fruitur libentius, primum 
parvulis fruitur rebus, ut diximus, deinde els quibus senectus, 
etiamsi non abunde potitur, non. omnino caret. Ut Turpione 
. Ambivio magis delectatur qui in prima cavea spectat, delectatur 
tamen eliam qui in ultima, sic adulescentia voluptates propter 
intuens magis fortasse laetatur, sed delectatur etiam senectus 
proeul eas spectans tantum quantum sat est (48). 


Here the first point to be noted is that delectatur “ delights 
in ” is closely paralleled in the second sentence of the paragraph 
by the deponent verb laetatur, which is indeed simply substituted 
once for delectatur in order to avoid an awkward use of the 
same verb, delectatur, four times in succession, just as in the 
first sentence potitur is gracefully put once as a synonym of 
fruitur, which otherwise would occur three times in a row. In 
the one case we have the verbal arrangement a, a, b, in the other, 
a, a, b, a—a striking illustration incidentally of the highly- 
wrought artistry of Cicero’s prose. This rhetorical device, 
involving as it does the use in the same sentence of the deponent 
verb laetatur as a synonym of delectatur, is in itself, it seems 
to me, conclusive; for it gives us virtually Cicero’s own interpre- 
tation of the verb form in question as middle, not passive. 

But a second point, equally important, is that the syntax of 
Turpione Ambivio, without a preposition, excludes the idea that 
it could be ablative of the agent with a passive verb. It is true 


I warm’d both hands against the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart 
(Dying Speech of an Old Philosopher). 
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that Lane’s Latin Grammar, for instance, under the rubric of 
the ablative of the personal agent, has the following statement: ? 
“When the person is represented as a mere instrument, the 
ablative is used without a5," and cites as an illustrative example 
a sentence containing this very verb delecto in a different tense: 
neque vero minus Plato delectatus est Dione, and translates it, 
“and Plato on his part was just as much bewitched with Dion." 
But this only shows what shifts grammarians are reduced to 
through failure to recognize the living force of the Latin middle. 

In the first place delecto does not mean “bewitch” but 
“delight,” “please,” and in the middle “take pleasure in,” 
“enjoy.” The verb occurs some nine times in the dialogue in 
various middle forms and Allen and Greenough, in their edition 
of the De Senectute? render delectari (14) “ enjoy,” delectantur 
(26) * find pleasure in," delectatur (48—the passage under dis- 
cussion) “enjoys,” and incredibiliter delector (51) “I take a 
marvellous delight. I may add that a similar meaning must 
clearly be given to delector in 8 85: Quod si in hoc erro, qui 
animos hominum inmortales esse credam, libenter erro nec mihi 
huné errorem quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo, * But if 
I am mistaken in believing the soul of man to be immortal, 
Iam willingly mistaken and do not want this mistake, in which 
I take pleasure, to be wrested from me while I am alive." In 
the second place it is hardly consonant with Plato’s dignity to 
say he was bewitched with Dion. He took a dear delight in 
him because through him he hoped to realize in a measure on 
this earth his divine dream of an ideal republic. 

But the truth is that the verb delecto has a strong tendency 
toward reflexive significance either with the reflexive pronoun 
or in middle forms. So for example in De Finibus, I, 8: Etenim 
si delectamur cum scribimus, quis est tam invidus qui ab eo nos 
abducat? Sin laboramus, quis est qui alienae modum statuat 
industriae, si delectamur evidently means "if we enjoy our- 
selves " when we are writing, as is shown by the contrast with 
sin laboramus “but if we find it a task." Delectamur here is 
virtually glossed by the reflexive expression, nos delectabimus in 


5 1471 and (a). 
s Cicero, De Senectute (Cato Major): A Dialogue on Old Age, edited 
by J. H. and W. F. Allen and J. B. Greenough (Boston, 1886). 
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Ad Att., IT, 4, 2: interea cum Musis nos delectabimus aequo 
animo (cf. cum Musis delectari, Hyginus, Astr., IT, 27). With 
a different prefix the same-verb is used in the Cato Mator with 
the reflexive pronoun of the enjoyment of the pleasures of 
farming: Num igitur horum senectus miserabilis fuit qui se 
agri cultione oblectabant (86). 

The true character of its so-called passive forms appears 
vividly in another passage in Cicero, where the context is unmis- 
takably determinative. In In Pésonem, 20, we find: his ego 
rebus pascor, his delector, his perfruor. Here the middle verb 
delector is flanked on the one side by the quasi-deponent pascor, 
on the other by the pure deponent perfruor and governs the 
ablative just as its companions do: “On these things I feed 
myself, with these things I delight myself, with these things 
I thoroughly enjoy myself.” One might indeed call delector a 
deponent, but since it has an active in use I prefer to call it middle. 

A highly significant fact, however, in connection with our 
discussion of this interesting verb is its occurrence as a full- 
fledged deponent in two places in Petronius. In the Cena 
Trimalchionis, 45, " we find delectaretur used as a transitive ` 
deponent: cum dominam suam delectaretur. Sedgwick, in his 
edition of the Cena (Oxford, 1925) comments: “ delectaretur: 
deponent for active, ‘was making himself agreeable to’.” 
Sedgwick’s rendering well brings out the inherently reflexive 
meaning of the form, though he calls it “ deponent for active.” 
It is rather a transitive use of the middle. Later on we have a 
second instance of this transitive deponent use: et sane iam 
lucernae mihi plures videbantur ardere totumque triclinium 
esse mutatum, cum Trimalchio “ tibi dico” inquit “ Plocame, 
nihil narras? nihil mos delectaris" (64, 2)..The occurrence of 
this deponent usage is of course especially interesting on account 
of the extremely colloquial character of Petronius Latin. It 
shows that the reflexive tendency of this particular verb was not 
only literary but also ingrained in the popular consciousness. 

The whole paragraph quoted above is moreover strongly 
“middle” in meaning. If we omit diximus, which is paren- 
thetical, and est, which is a mere copula, there are nine*finite 
verbs in the section and of these only two are active. The other 
seven are all either deponents or in the middle voice. And we 
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should not forget, though it is too often forgotten, that all 
deponenis were originally middles. First we have twice 
fruitur—youth * enjoys itself” by means of pleasures. This verbal 
idea is naturally reflexive. Cf. French s'amuser, German sich 
vergnügen, Italian dilettarsi. Even in English we “ enjoy our- 
selves.” Then comes potitur, which, as Moore rightly says (in 
his note ad loc.), is here equivalent to fruitur. Next we have 
the striking series of three delectatur’s gracefully varied by a 
single instance of laetatur, which, as I pointed out above, is in 
this context a synonym of delectatur. The entire passage is 
thus seen to be suifused with a sense of that personal interest of 
the subject in the action which is indeed, according to Gilder- 
sleeve, the most distinctive nuance of meaning that adheres to 
the. middle voice.* And what theme could be more suited to 
bring out the expressive affective character of that voice than 
that of pleasure, which our author is here discussing—the dur 
vitae dia voluptas? 

Another passage in the De Senectute where the picturesque 
expressiveness of the middle voice is especially prominent is the 
delightful description in chapter 15 of the pleasures of farmers: 
Vemo nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, quibus ego incredibiliter 
delector, “I come now to the pleasures of farmers, in which 
I take a marvellous delight.” In the sentence beginning quae 
(i.e. terra) cum gremio mollito ac subacto sparsum semen 
excepit, not only is Mother Earth half personified, but what gives 
particular charm to the description is the lively way in which 
Cato (whom Cicero represents, not very realistically, as almost 
a poet-farmer) lends personality and purpose to the growing 
grain itself. This is effected partly by the use of the verbs 
adulescit and pubescens, but also through the deponent participle 
niza “supporting itself," the middle participle erecta “ lifting 
itself up," and the finite middle forms includitur “it begins to 
shut itself in” and munitur “it fortifies itself.” A translation 
will make this clear: “ (terra) elicit herbescentem ex eo (i.e. 
semine) viriditatem, quae nixa fibris stirpium sensim adulescit 
culmoque erecta geniculato vaginis iam quasi pubescens inclu- 
diturs ex quibus cum emersit, fundit frugem spici ordine struc- 
tam et contra avium minorum morsus munitur vallo aristarum,” 
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“ (the earth) entices from the seed a greenness taking on the 
form of blades, which supporting itself on the fibres of its stalks 
imperceptibly grows up and lifting itself by means of its jointed 
stem presently as if coming of age begins to shut itself in 
sheaths; and when it has emerged from these it brings forth 
the grain arranged with the regularity of an ear and fortifies 
` itself against the bites of the smaller birds with a rampart of 
‘bristles.” 

The middle force of erecta is glossed by ut se erigat (52) 
used later in the chapter of the growing vine. And for munitur 
“fortifies itsélf” an excellent parallel is furnished by Lucretius, 
IT, 537-8: 

anguimanus elephantos, India quorum 
milibus e multis vallo munitur eburno, 


“the snake-handed elephants from whose many thousands India 
fortifies herself with an ivory palisade.” That munWur really 
is middle in sense in our passage, in the De Senectute, is proved 
by the phrase contra avium minorum morsus, which clearly 
expresses purpose. So in the Lucretian passage Mother India 
is doubtless personified and represented as fortifying herself 
with a rampart of snake-handed elephants. The fact that munio 
is used by Cicero with the reflexive pronoun further confirms 
its tendency toward the reflexive idea. So: munio me ad haec 
tempora (Ad Fam., IX, 18, 2) and: etiam sine hac Pyladea 
amicitia multorum te benevolentia. praeclare tuebere et munies 
(Fin., II, 84) ; so also in Tacitus: saevus tlle vultus et rubor 
quo se conira pudorem mumebat (Agr. 45). 

A little further on in the same chapter we find the middle 
infinitive satiari: Satur delectatione non possum, ut meae 
senectutis requietem oblectamentumque noscatis. In the next 
sentence we have the middle generantur of the things which 
spring out of the earth, quae generantur e terra. And in the 
same paragraph, in speaking of the culture of the vine, old Cato 
aided by the middle voice, the reflexive pronoun, and the 
deponent verb, imparts the same affectionate personification to 
the growing vine that he gave in the earlier part of the chapter 
to the growing grain: “ Vitis quidem, quae natura caduca est 
et, nisi fulta est, fertur ad terram, eadem, ut se erigat, clavjculis 
‘suis quasi manibus quiequid est nacta complectitur," “ The vine, 


wae 
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which by nature is inclined to fall and unless it is supported 
drops to the ground, in order to lift itself up uses its tendrils 
like hands and embraces whatever it has got hold of.” Here 
we have the very common middle fertur, the reflexive phrase 
se erigat, and the deponents nacta and complectitur, triply 
reénforeing the vivid and loving quality of the poet-farmer’s 
description. The sentence ends with another picturesque 
middle fundatur: coércet ars agricolarum, ne [vitis] stlvescat 
sarmentis et in omnes paries nimia fundatur, “lest the vine 
should grow woody with twigs and pour itself rankly in every 
direction." 

And in the opening sentence of the next section the farmer 
extends his quasi-personification to the grape itself: “ exsistit 
...e8 quae gemma dicitur, a qua oriens uva se ostendit, quae 
et suco terrae et calore solis augescens primo est peracerba 
gustatu, dein maturata dulcescit vestitaque pampinis nec modico 
tepore caret et nimios solis defendit ardores." In this sentence 
there is again a thoroughly “middle” atmosphere, just as in 
§ 48, discussed above. This is brought about partly by the use 
of inceptive verbs, which are often associated with the middle 
voice because of the similarity of meaning. So here we have 
exsistit, augescens, dulcesci. Then there is a series of three 
participles, the first, deponent, oriens, the other two middle, 
maturata, “having ripened [itself]," “having grown ripe” and 
vestitaque pampims “having clothed itself with vine-shoots ” 
(cf. the habitual use of middle forms of Greek ápduévrojs).. There 
is finally the reflexive phrase uva se ostendat. The literary artist 
thus gives us, by means of varied strokes of the brush, in the 
complete picture an imaginative personification first of gemma 
“the bud” and then of uva “the grape" from the time when 
the bud first comes into being (exsistit) till the fully formed 
grape, now perfectly capable of managing its own affairs, wards 
off its enemies (nimios solis defendit ardores)? 


8 Note the striking similarity, especially in the use of middles, depo- 
nents, and reflexive expressions, between this passage, where Cicero is 
describing so vividly the efforts of the baby vine, and his charming 
description in the De Finibus (quoted under congregari, p. 207) of 
the ways of human babies. 

° Fanius (in Tusc., I, 69) : 

Vités laetificae pámpinis pubéseere 
seems to indulge in a similar quasi-personification of the vine. 


~A. 
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In diseussing in detail some of the more picturesque and 
unmistakable middles, as they occur in the dialogue in contexts 
that are often illuminating, I have tried to show that in Cicer- 
onian Latin at its ripe perfectest the middle voice is both a 
living reality of the language and an artistic means of expres- 
sion. In the following presentation I have listed all the fairly 
certain finite middle r-forms which I have found in the Cato 
Maior, together with illustrative parallels, grouping them ac- 
cording to three of the five categories set up by Delbriick for 
Indo-European Media tantum.!? 


Verbs of Motton 
agitari 


cumque semper agitetur animus nec principium motus habeat, 
quia se ipse moveat, ne finem quidem habiturum esse motus (78). 


Besides the discussion of this middle above (see p. 195) 
compare the excellent parallel in Cicero, N. D., II, 42: “ Sidera 
autem aetherium locum obtinent; qui quoniam tenuissimus est 
et semper agitatur et viget, necesse est, quod animal in eo 
gignatur, id et sensu acerrimo et mobilitate celerrima esse." 
In this passage the middle character of agitatur, already suff- 


10 Vergleichende Syntax, pp. 419-25. Delbriick’s first class, of which 
Greek qua: and Ketuat are typical, has no representative in Latin. For 
the idea “sit” Latin uses derivatives of the root sed, which, according 
to Delbrück, probably had originally only active forms, rather than of 
és, which was of middle inflection. And the root of Greek Keipat seems 
to belong to the eastern dialects of Indo-European; cf. Ernout et 
Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique, p. 228: “ La racine de gr. ketuat n'est 
pas représentée dans les dialectes occidentaux." For Delbriick’s second 
group, Which embraces verbs “die einen Vorgang am menschlichen 
Körper (etwas, das einem passiert) ausdrücken," I have noted no 
representative in the De Senectute. Possibly exerceri (50), which is 
certainly middle (cf. Moore, in his note ad loc., “ exercert: middle 
sense ") might be considered to belong to this category, though it eould 
also be regarded as a verb of motion. In any ease I have not included 
it since I am listing only the finite forms. To Delbrück's second class, 
which includes “ die zahlreichen Wörter, welche bedeuten einen Ton von 
sich geben, eine Ausserung thun," would belong the common “Latin 
deponent verb loquor, which occurs several times in our dialogue, and 
also adfatur (1). Loquor is an ancient, inherited middle; cf. Old*Irish 
atluchur. And so is adfatur; cf. Homeric Greek $áro. 
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ciently obvious from the context, is made even clearer by the 
immediately following intransitive verb viget, which is prac- 
tically a gloss on agitatur. In an earlier passage in the same 
essay, however, we find agitetur used in a passive sense and con- 
trasted with a middle use of moveatur: esse autem divinius, quod 
ipsum ex se sua sponte moveatur, quam quod pulsu agiWetur 
aheno (N. D., Il, 32). From these two instances of the same 
verb used now in a middle and now in a passive sense it is easy 
to see how naturally the passive significance could develop from 
the inherited middle. 


ferri 


Vitis quidem, quae natura caduca est et, nisi fulta est, fertur 
ad terram (52). 


Cf. the discussion of the context already given (see pp. 201-2). 
In addition to the points mentioned there it is to be noted that 
the adjective caduca “inclined to fall” virtually glosses fertur 
ad terram * falls to the ground." 

The middle character of “passive” forms of fero (corre- 
sponding to the common Greek middle ¢époya: and Sanskrit 
middle bharate) is fully recognized in Harpers’ Latin Dictionary, 
where numerous examples are cited. In Virgil, so far as I have 
observed, the r-forms of fero are almost always middle in 
meaning. ln the first hundred lines of Book III of the Aeneid, 
for example, there are five occurrences of feror as practically a 
simple verb of motion: feror exsul in altum (11), * I pass as an 
exile upon the deep ”; feror huc, et litore curvo/ moenia, prima 
loco (16-17), * I go lor, sail] hither, and on the curving beach 
place my first walls”; et vor reddita fertur ad aures (40, cf. 
93), *and an answering voice comes to my ears?; huc feror 
(78), “hither I go.” Soin Aeneid, IT, 725: ferimur per opaca 
locorum, “we pass along the shadowy places.” In Lucretius 
also middle forms of fero are frequent and expressive; so for 
example of a rushing mountain stream: 


nec ratione fluunt alia [venti] stragemque propagant 
e£ cum mollis aquae fertur natura repente 
flumine abundanti (I, 280-2). 


This “is translated by W. H. D. Rouse (in the Loeb Classical 
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Library text): “and they flow and they deal devastation in the 
same way as water: which soft as it is, suddenly rolls in over- 
welling stream.” It should be noted that fertur exactly parallels 
the two intransitive verbs, fluunt, in the preceding verse, and 
ruit in 289: ruit [amnis] qua quidquid fluctibus obstat. The 
parallelism is made perfect by the poet himself who sums up 
the whole magnificent passage in verse 290, where the middle 
, Verb ferri reappears: 


sic igitur debent venti quoque flamina ferri. 


But the middle use of feror is by no means confined to poetic 
diction. It occurs even in Caesar's pure prose style, usually of 
rapid motion, whether of human beings rushing hither and yon, 
as in B. C., IIT, 78, 2: ad eum omni celeritate et studio incitatus 
ferebatur (cf. B. G., IT, 24, 3), or of the rushing river Rhine: 
Rhenus . . . citatus fertur (B. G., IV, 10, 8). 


11 Of, my paper, “ The Indo-European Middle Ending -r," Lang., XIV 
(1938), p. 5, where this phrase is discussed. The idea of rapid motion 
is prominent in the Greek middle from this base also, as is noted in 
Liddell and Scott (whose English versions Nw give) e.g. lübs péperar 
to rush right upon, Il., XX, 172, cf. XV, 743; 1 i yas dépouar to move, 
go, Sophocles, O. T., 1309; epduevor éodrimrov és robs Alywhras they 
fell on them with a rush, at full speed, Herodotus, VIII, 91. And in 
connection with my interpretation of fertur, in the Ciceronian sentence 
under discussion, as meaning falls (to the ground) it is interesting to 
observe that Homer uses the corresponding Greek middle of Hephaestus 
falling from Olympus, và» 0’ uap d$epóugv Il., I, 592. This exact 
correspondence in meaning shows how close is the kinship between the 
two middles, Greek and Latin, from the same base. 

There are, moreover, medio-passive r-forms from this base in Old Irish 
(berar, berir), Umbrian (ferar), Phrygian (agfgwero[p] “he brings" 
[in his own interest]), and probably in Armenian (berér, beriwr). Cf. 
Lang., XIV, pp. 4-7 and p. 8, n. 49 and Lang., V (1929), p. 233, n. 8. 
So too in Venetic tolar, if my interpretation of the ancient bronze 
inscription on which it is found is correct (see my paper “ Venetic 
tolar, Old Irish canar, and the Indo-European Injunctive,” Lang., XII 
[1936], pp. 23-34), we have a middle r-form from the base tel, tol, tul 
which is associated in a suppletive relation with Latin feró. In the 
middle verb ferri, therefore, we have the Latin representative of*one 
of the best authenticated medio-passives in Indo-European speech. 
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funds 


ne sivescat [vitis] sarmentis et im omnes partes nimia 
fundatur (52). 


The context has been discussed above eas p. 202). Here 
let it be noted that the clause ne... fundatur repeats the idea 
already expressed in the participial phrase serpentem multiplici 
lapsu et erratico (tbid.). The middle verb fundatur is there- 
fore interpreted, as very often, by the inceptive verb silvescat 
and by the intransitive verb ser PEE: 

The middle character of many “passive” forms of fundo 
is clearly recognized in Harpers’ Dictionary, which gives a 
number of interesting instances of the use with middle force of 
both finite and non-finite forms of this verb, together with’ 
several examples of its use with the reflexive pronoun (a usage 
which often parallels and helps to interpret middle forms of 
the same verb). Cicero employs the middle form funditur 
quite charmingly in describing the musical and rolling rhythm 
of an orator’s speech when he is in the full tide of his eloquence: 
saepe etiam in amplificanda re concessu omnium funditur 
numerose et volubihier oratio (Orator, 210); cf. fluens... 
oratio (ibid. 66) and: me infimte feratur ut flumen oratio 
(tbid., 228). Similarly Seneca has it of the commanding in- 
fluence of virtue when it is at the height of power: modo latius 
virtus funditur, regna urbes provincias temperat, fert leges, colit 
amicitias, inter propinquos liberosque dispensat oficia (EH pist., 
74, 28). It is noteworthy in this passage that all the other 
verbs are in the active voice—there is a quasi-personification of 
virtus and any passive significance is out of the question. 

In poetic diction a very lovely instance of the middle voice 
of fundo will be recalled from the Aeneid, Book VI, where the 
poet compares the thronging souls on the banks of the river of 
Lethe to bees hovering (pouring themselves) around white lilies: 


Ac velut in pratis ubi apes aestate serena 
floribus insidunt variis et candida circum 
lilia funduntur; strepit omnis murmure campus 


(Aen., VI, 707-9). 


Hese it should be noted that the middle verb, funduntur, is 


accompanied, as so often, by intransitive verbs coming before and 
[d 
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after—insidunt “settle” and strepit “buzzes ”—and there is 
nothing passive about the passage. 


congregari 


pares autem vetere proverbio cum paribus facillime congre- 
gantur (7). 


The indubitably middle nature of congregantur in the familiar 
proverb in its Latin dress is passed over by editors sub silentio, 
but it is mentioned in Harpers’. It is of course obvious, corre- 
sponding as it does to an active verb in the English, “ Birds 
of a feather flock together? and to reflexive expressions in the 
German, Gleich und Gleich gesellt sich gern and the French, 
Qui se ressemble s’assemble. A good parallel to the English 
form of the proverb is Pliny's: [ciconiae] abiturae congregantur 
in loca certa (N. H., X, 61). Equally expressive is Cicero's 
use of the same verb of the swarming of bees in a striking 
passage where the finite middle form congregantur “ flock to- 
gether ” is associated with the adjective congregabilia “ inclined 
to flock together,” used in an active (or shall we say rather a 
middle?) sense, and with the middle participle congregati 
“having flocked together”: “ut apium examina non fingen- 
dorum favorum causa congregantur, sed cum congregabilia 
natura sint, fingunt favos, sic homines, ac multo etiam. . , 3, 
natura congregati adhibent agendi cogitandique sollertiam ” 
(Off. I, 157). Of. etsi duce natura congregabantur homines 
(sbid., IT, 73). Another delightful example of this picturesque 
middle occurs in the De Divinatione, of the flocking together of 
the magi: et in Persis augurantur et dwinant magi, qui congre- 
gantur in fano commentandi causa atque inter se conloquends 
(I, 90). In a very interesting passage in the De Finibus Cicero 
in describing the ways of young children uses the reflexive pro- 
noun with congregare in combination with other reflexives, 
several deponents, and one middle (delectantur), the whole 
complex expressing admirably the eager interest of the subject — 
the children—in their own efforts: “ Parvi enim . . . et animo 
utuntur et sensibus, conitunturque, sese ut erigant, et manibus 
utuntur, .. . deinde aequalibus delectantur libenterque se cum 
iis congregant dantque se ad ludendum " (V, 42). 
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But perhaps the most striking of all parallels is found in 
Cicero's famous peroration to the First Catiline: quare secedant 
improbi, secernant se a bonis, unum in locum congregentur, 
muro denique, id quod saepe iam dizi, secernantur a nobis (32). 
Here, if we had any lingering doubt as to the reflexive character 
of congregentur “let them assemble themselves together” it 
should be dispelled by the immediately following middle secer- 
nantur “let them separate themselves,” since this is glossed by 
the orator himself with secernant se. We have in fact a climax, 
beginning with the comparatively colorless intransitive verb 
secedant, followed by the more vivid reflexive phrase secernant 
se, and the two middles, which on account of the affective char- 
acter of the middle voice are slightly more emphatic than either 
intransitive or reflexive: “ Wherefore let the wicked go apart, 
let them separate themselves from the good, let them assemble 
themselves together in one spot, finally let them separate them- 
selves from us by a wall.” 

congregart is therefore seen to be clearly middle in sense and 
indeed it belongs to a well-recognized type of the middle voice, 
the so-called “reciprocal middle.” 1? This reciprocal nature is 
especially well brought out in a place in Lucretius where the poet 
is describing the formation of clouds: i 


haec faciunt primum parvas consistere nubes; 
inde ea comprendunt inter se conque gregantur 


(VI, 455-6). 


The use of inter se in the middle of verse 456 strengthens the 
inherently reciprocal sense of con gregantur. 


reverti 


Sed quid ego alios? ad me ipsum iam revertar (45); and, 
again, of the flight of time: horae quidem cedunt et dies et 
menses et anni, nec praeteritum tempus umquam revertitur 
(69). 

That in the present system “passive” forms of reverto are 
employed in a'reflexive sense “turn one's self back, return ” 


r4 


12 0f, J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen über Syntax, Erste Reihe (Basel, 
1926); pp. 130-2, where interesting examples of Latin reciprocal middles 
are given. 

» 
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is a fact of the language too well known to require either illus- 
tration or discussion. It is also well known that in the perfect 
system active forms correspond, in Classical Latin, to these 
middles of the present system: revertitur “he is returning," 
revertit “he returned." Only in Late or Mediaeval Latin has 
the language created analogieally a reversus est to match rever- 
titur. Compare the similar relation obtaining between deponent 
reminiscor and active perfect meminit. So in Greek, yéyova, for 
example, corresponds to yéyvopa, óAeAa to dAAvpat, pépova to 
paivopa And in Sanskrit also the perfect active not infre- 
. quently associates itself with the middle voice of other tenses. 
So for example for the group à vrt-, which corresponds to Latin 
revertor, reveri, we find in Vedic prose the perfect active 
upüvavaria associated with the imperfect middle upavartata and 
present middle updvartate. I have elsewhere suggested a new 
theory to explain this striking phenomenon.? My view, in brief, 
is that the old, inherited Indo-European perfect (of which oiéa 
is typical) was itself originally an ancient middle and therefore 
naturally went along with middle forms in the other tenses. 
Dionysius Thrax, who as a Greek grammarian had of course an 
inside view of the language, seems to have felt “second ” 
perfects as middles; for in his treatment of the voices of the 
Greek verb he gives zéryya and S$0opa as examples of the 
middle voice. In the Latin perfect active itself, at least two 
of the personal endings—that of the first singular, -t, and that 
of the third plural, -ére (-érunt)—-probably represent old middle 
endings.” ` 


Verbs of Emotion *° 


delectari 


Ut enim adulescentibus bona indole praeditis sapientes senes 
delectantur (26). So also delector (46, 51, 85) ; delectatur (48, 
ter); delectabatur (44). CE. satiari delectatione nom possum 


18 See “ The Voice of the Indo-European Perfect," Lang., XV (1939), 
pp. 155-9. 

14 Of, ibid., p. 159, with n. 21. 

15 Of, Lang., XVIII, p. 31 (d), with n. 24; Lang., XV, p. 159, with 
n. 18. 

16 Delhrüek's Vorgünge im Gemiith. `~ 
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(52), where satiari is evidently middle in sense, and the reflexive 
expression: gut se agri cultione oblectabant (56). 


Since I have already fully discussed the middle character of 
this verb as employed by Cicero in the De Senectute (see above, 
pp. 197-9), I will content myself here with one charming parallel 
from the De Officiis: in quibus enim eadem studia sunt, eaedem 
voluntates, in dis fit "ut aeque quisque altero delectetur ac se ipso 
(I, 56), “it comes about that each delights in the other equally 
as in himself," or, as Walter Miller translates it (in the Loeb 
Classical Library text), “for when two people have the same 
ideals and the same tastes, it is a natural consequence that each ` 
loves the other as himself.” It will be noted that there is 
nothing passive about this. 


efferri 


Equidem efferor studio paires vestros, quos colui et dileri, 
videnda (83). 

It will be recalled that Cato is here speaking of his “sure 
arid certain hope ” of immortality and his eager desire (studio) 
to meet his friends in the other world. At first sight it might 
seem that efferor here could well be taken as passive, “I am 
carried out of myself.” But we must be on our guard against 
assuming that a passive expression which might seem natural 
enough in English (a language to which the reflexive idea is 
rather foreign) really represents the voice of the verb as the 
Latin-speakers conceived it. In its actual occurrences in the 
literature effero (ecfero), which in its figurative uses is a 
strongly emotional verb, shows a marked tendency to the reflexive 
notion, expressed either by the reflexive pronoun or by middle 
forms. In view of the frequent employment of the simple verb 
ferri in a middle sense (see above pp. 204-5), this is just what 
we should expect of the compound efferrt. 

So for instance in speaking of souls freed from the body 
Cicero uses the reflexive form of ecfero in its literal sense: 
multo etiam integriora ac puriora, sunt, ut œ terra longissime se 
ecferant (Tusc., I, 41). But it is its figurative use, as a verb 
of emotion, that will throw most light on Cato’s vivid phrase, 
Equidem efferor studio. In a characteristically lively passage in 
Lucilius, quoted by Cicero (T'usc., IV, 48), we find the satirist 
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giving vehement expression to a famous gladiator's wrath in 
passionate dactyls: 


Odi hominem, iratus pugno, nec longius quiequam 
Nobis, quam dextrae gladium dum accommodet alter ; 
Usque adeo studio atque odio illius ecferor ira. 


Note that all the other verbs in these verses are active—a passive 
would be cold in this context, and there is every reason to take 
ecferor as an emotional middle. And note besides that it is 
- accompanied by the same ablative (studio) as in Cato’s expres- 
sion; only in the Lucilian lines it is the eagerness of hate and 
anger. Cicero himself uses the middle efferre of the ecstasy of 
wrath in a striking sentence from the Pro Caelio (21): fun- 
guntur officio, defendunt suos, faciunt quod viri fortissumt 
solent; laesi dolent, irati efferuntur, pugnant lacessitt. Here 
again we have, besides efferuntur, only deponent and active 
verbs; a passive is virtually excluded by the emotional tinge of 
the context; and moreover the chiasmus in trate efferuntur, pug- 
nani lacessiti makes it natural to take the two verbs as fairly 
parallel, the one middle, the other active intransitive. One more 
illustration must suffice of the expressiveness of this middle as 
a vehicle for the emotion of anger: Sed alii dolore moventur, 
ali cupiditate; iracundia etiam mult? efferuntur (Cicero, Fin., 
V, 29), * But some stir themselves up with grief, others with 
passion; many also are beside themselves with anger.” Moveri 
is one of the commonest middles in the language (though it 
does not happen to occur in the De Senectute, but compare: 
quia se ipse moveat 178]) and so moventur helps in the inter- 
pretation of efferuntur. 

Equally expressive are both reflexive and middle forms of. 
ecfero in rendering the emotion of joy (or pleasure). So of 
the ecstasy of love: qué ecferunt se laetitia tum cum fruuntur 
Venerüs voluptatibus (T'usc., IV, 68). And in a very interesting 
pair of passages in Cicero's T'usculans, both dealing with the 
emotion of joy, we have, it seems to me, clear proof of the 
middle nature of “passive” forms of ecfero. In the first of 
these we find: an ratio parum praecipit mec bonum illud esse 
quod aut cupias ardenter aut adeptus ecferas te insolenter (IV, 
89) and in the second: idemque st nihil concupiscat, nulla 
ecferatur animi inant voluptate, quid est cur is non beatus sit 
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(V, 17). The close parallelism of phraseology, with ecferas te 
coupled with cupias in the first passage and ecferatur with 
concupiscat in the second, makes it certain that ecferatur was 
felt reflexively. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that efferor in § 83 of the Cato 
Maior is also to be interpreted as an emotional middle, equi- 
valent to some such English expression as “I am in an ecstasy 
of eagerness.” The parallelism of efferor studio patres vestros, 
quos colui et dilexi, videndi and neque vero eos solos convenire 
aveo quos ipse cognovi, shows that efferor studio is virtually 
glossed by aveo, an intransitive active verb, whieh has an emo- 
.tional and poetic connotation. Compare the Lucretian quod te 
imitari aveo, of the poet’s passionate desire to imitate his master. 
The dialogue is here approaching its climax and the poet- 
farmer of chapter 15 is in chapter 23 becoming more and more 
a poet-philosopher." Witness the philosophic-poetical apos- 
trophe: O praeclarum diem, cum in illud divinum. animorum 
concilium coetumque proficiscar cumque ex hac turba et con- 
luvione discedam (84). 

levari 


nec vero corpori solum subveniendum est, sed menti aique 
animo mulio magis; nam haec quoque, nisi tamquam lumini 
oleum instilles, exstinguuntur senectute. Et corpora quidem 
exercitationum defatigatione ingravescunt, animi autem se exer- 
cendo levantur (386). 


I have quoted the context somewhat fully because it is only 
by considering it that we get the right slant on the meaning of 
levantur. “If you don’t put oil in a lamp, the light goes out, 
and so the mind and the spirit ‘go out’ with old age unless 
you aid them with spiritual food. And though bodies grow 
heavy from the fatigue of exercise, minds by exercising them- 
selves grow light.” I have ventured so to paraphrase Cato’s 


17 On the contrast between the real Cato and Cicero's ideal Cato, cf. 
Moore's interesting discussion in the Introduction to his edition of the 
De Senectute (op. cit., pp. 14-23). 

15 follow here, as elsewhere, Moore's text. Cf. the Appendix to his 
edition,ep. 171. If we read exercitando, or exercendo (without se), 
we should have a middle, instead of a reflexive, use of the gerund, and 
this wguld not affect the argument. 
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words in order to show how the middle form ezstinguuntur (cf. 
my discussion of this verb, pp. 216-17), the inceptive verb 
ingravescunt, and the reflexive se exercendo (cf. the middle 
infinitive ezerceri 50) combine to assure a middle sense for 
levantur “lift themselves," i.e, “grow light.” 

Levare is used not infrequently with the reflexive, either in 
literal or figurative senses, both in prose and in poetry. An 
amusing example occurs in Columella in his entertaining 
description of the difficulties of inducing bees to return to the 
home hive: cum sic apis evadit vestibulum, ut nulla intro revolet, 
sed se confestim levet sublimius (IX, 12, 1). And a very. 
pathetic one in the celebrated description of Dido’s death in 
Aeneid, IV, 690-1: 


ter sese attollens cubitoque adnixa levavit: 
ter revoluta toro est. 


It is to be noted in passing that here revoluta . .. est is unques- 
tionably middle—a passive sense would be unthinkable. 

And in a tragic fragment we find ie...levas in an excited 
bacchiac sequence: 


quemnám te ésse dícám, ferá qui mani eórporís férvidós 
fóntium 
áperís lacüs sánguinis téque vita levás férreo énsi 
(Varro, ap. Non. p. 386, 33-35). 


These instances show a reflexive tendency of the verb; and 
moreover its middle forms occur in classic prose of the best 
period. An excellent illustration is found in the De Finibus 
(IV, 65), where the present middle occurs three times in a 
determinative context: “ Illa sunt similia: hebes acies est cui- 
piam oeulorum, corpore alius languescit; hi curatione adhibita 
levantur in dies; valet alter plus cotidie, alter videt; his similes 
sunt omnes qui virtuti student; levantur vitiis, levantur errori- 
bus." The inceptive verb languescit, the active intransitives 
valet and videt, and the logic of the situation all indicate that 
levantur in this interesting passage is to be taken as middle, 
not passive. This interpretation is confirmed by Rackham’s 
translation (in the Loeb Classical Library text): “ Good anal- 
ogies would be these: one man's eyesight is dim, another's 
general health is weak; apply remedies, and they get better“day 
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by day; every day the one is stronger and the other sees better; 
similarly with all who earnestly pursue virtue; they get better, 
their vices and errors are gradually reduced." Rackham rightly 
uses “ get better,” an English inceptive verbal phrase, to render 
the Latin middle levantur. It is true, of course, that in this 
context levari is not & verb of emotion, since it is used of 
improvement in physical health and morals. In the passage 
in the De Senectute, however, since Cato is speaking of the 
mind and spirit (menti aique animo), it expresses a “lift” 
of the heart. Compare the beautiful phrases of the English 
Prayer Book: “ Lift up your hearts .. . We lift them up unto 
` the Lord.” 


Verbs of Coming into being, of Becoming, 
thought of as a process of development, of 
Becoming visible, of Appearing, ete. 


generari 


Omitto enim vim ipsam omnium, quae generantur e terra 
(52). 


I have already given my interpretation, quite certain, it seems 
to me, of quae generantur e terra as “the things which spring 
out of the earth," and it requires little argument that gene- 
rantur is middle, since it comes from the same root as Greek 
ytyvopat, which is Delbriick’s very first example of a typical 
middle of this class. Harpers’ Latin Dictionary with charming 
inconsistency gives under genero “in pass., to spring or descend 
from” and cites as an example: unde nil majus generatur ipso 
(Jove) (Horace, Carm., I, 12, 17). The example is good, but 
it obviously means, as the Dictionary says, “whence nothing 
greater springs than Jove himself.” Even in prose we have 
Herculis stirpe generatus, “ sprung from the stock of Hercules ” 
(Cicero, Rep., IT, 24). generari seems to be slightly poetic, 
except perhaps in the perfect participle; but a good prose 
example occurs in Cicero: Quae quidem omnia eam vim seminis 
habent in se ut ex uno plura generentur (N. D., IL, 127), where 
the phraseology is quite parallel to our passage. Much commoner 
are nfiddle forms of gigno, of course from the same root, as for 
example: Ita ex quattuor temporum mutationibus omnium quae 
ter, marique gignuntur initia causaeque ducuntur (N. D., IT, 
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49), again a close parallel to the clause in the Cato Maior. 
Note Rackham’s translation (in the Loeb Classical Library) : 
“Thus from the changes of the four seasons are derived the 
origins and causes of all those creatures which come into esis- 
tence on land and in the sea” (italics mine). 


minut 
At memoria minuitur. Credo, msi eam ezerceas, aut etiam 
si sis natura tardior (21). 


The meaning is clearly, “ But the memory grows less.” 
Compare Moore's comment (ad loc.) : “ At memoria minuitur :, 
an anticipated objection . . . suggests the whole subject of the 
decline of mental power, and furnishes an easy transition (21- 
26) to physical decay, the second head in the argument.” I 
group minu, therefore, with generari as expressing the reverse 
of “coming into being"— decay is the reverse of growth. 
Wackernagel also, after speaking of the obviously middle force 
of certain deponent verbs, mentions “ minui ‘ abnehmen"? and 
comments: “Sie sehen, auch bei solehen Verben, die nicht 
Deponentia sind, kommt man mit der rein passivischen Er- 
klàrung nicht durch.” :? 

A pretty parallel is the Lucretian verse: 


augescunt aliae gentes, aliae minuuntur (II, 77), 


which Rouse translates (Loeb Classical Library), “ Some nations 
increase, others diminish.” And Caesar has rursus minuente 
aestu, “ when the tide ebbed again” (B. G., IIT, 12, 1). The 
present active participle is often used, in the absence in the 
Latin language of a present passive participle, in a reflexive, 
or middle, sense; and that Caesar so conceived minuente here 
is shown by the preceding clause (tbid.) : cum ex alto se aestus 
incitavisset. And in the following passage from the T'usculans : 
neque vetustate minui mala nec fieri praemeditata leviora (ITI, 
82), I should certainly consider minut a middle ‘infinitive, 
parallel as it is to fieri, which is passive only by courtesy: 
“evils do not grow less with lapse of time nor become lighter 
if anticipated.” . 


19 Qp. cit., p. 131. `~ 
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exstingui 


Nec vero corpori solum subveniendum est, sed menti aique 
animo multo magis; nam haec quoque, nisi tamquam. lumini 
oleum instilles, eastinguuntur senectute (36). So also: Ita 
sensim, sine sensu aetas senescit, nec subito frangitur sed dvutur- 
nitate exstinguitur (38) ; ignis exstinguitur (71). 


I have already discussed the third of these occurrences (see 
pp. 196-7) and have showed that anything but a middle sense is 
excluded by the context. The second is also extremely clear. 
The same beautiful image as in § 71, of the “going out” of 
an old man's life as being like a dying fire, seems to be in the 
writers mind. We cannot imitate in English the play on words 
of sensim sine sensu, but this adverbial phrase, taken together 
with the inceptive verb senescit, virtually excludes an interpre- 
tation of exstinguttur as passive. As Moore says (in his note 
ad loc.) , “ alliteration and assonance combine with the oxymoron 
(sensim sine sensu) in a studied and eminently successful effort 
to describe vividly the imperceptible advance of age.” Sensim 
...« senescit is contrasted with subito frangitur but taken up 
again with diuturnitate exstinguitur; and since the fire goes 
out imperceptibly it is certain that it is not put out. Cicero 
brings up before our imagination one of the loveliest things in 
the world—a fire going out on a hearth, its glowing embers 
gradually fading.*° 

The first instance (that in § 36) is also made clear by the 
imagery, in this case that of a lighted lamp which goes out 
unless you tend it. Compare Falconer’s translation (in the 
Loeb Classical Library): “for they [the mind and soul], too, 
like lamps, grow dim with time, unless we keep them. supplied 
with oil.” 


20 Here the translation given in the Loeb Classical Library: “ Thus 
employed his life gradually and imperceptibly glides into old age, and 
succumbs, not to a quick assault, but to a long-continued siege” seems 
to me completely to miss the ethos of the beautiful Ciceronian sen- 
tence—what Nügelsbach (Lat. Stil, $129) well calls “die Poesie der 
lateinischen Prosa." And it does so, I think, mainly because the writer 
takes Both frangitur and eastinguitur as passive, instead of middle. 
No “assault” or hostile “siege” of the old man's life is implied in the 
Latip 


qp 
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This middle use of exstingui is by no means peculiar to the 
De Senectute. ltis fairly common in the literature as a virtual 
synonym of mort, which is itself an inherited middle (ef. Vedic 
Sanskrit amrta “il est mort"). So illo exstincto (12) for illo 
mortuo. In N. D., I, 29 exstingut is expressly contrasted with 
nasci: Empedocles autem multa alia peccans in deorum opinione 
turpissume labitur. Quattuor enim naturas, ex quibus omnia 
Lunsluio vonsot, diwinae aere mit: quas et nasci et eastingui 
perspicuum est. It seems logical therefore to put exstingui in 
this ‘category as meaning “go out of existence ”—the reverse 
process of “ coming into being.” 


frangi 
nec subito frangitur (38). 


The sentence containing this middle has just been quoted 
under exstingut. For the man busily engaged in literary pur- 
suits and publie affairs, according to Cato, life imperceptibly 
passes into old age—it does not break suddenly. 

In Delbrück's group of verbs meaning * entstehen, werden, 
als Entwickelungsvorgang gedacht? the idea “sich brechen ” 
is not specifically mentioned, but it seems to belong with minut 
and exstingut as expressing the reverse of becoming. Breaking 
up is a process. of disintegration, the opposite of coming into 
existence. It is a striking fact that in Greek the verb of corre- 
sponding meaning is used mainly in middle forms. Under 
piyvipe Liddell and Scott say: “The word is hardly used by 


‘correct Att. Prose-writers, exc. in Pass."?! In other words 


Greek fyyvis is virtually a Medium tantum. So in Homer 
it is ‘used of the breaking waves of the sea: 


mepi S€ odor kipa Padrdoons 


payvero (Il, XVIII, 66-7), 
and 


xépao. pyyvópevov peydrAa Bpépet [xipa | (Il., IV, 425). 


21 Even the new Liddell and Scott rather absurdly calls these forms 
passive (being very much under the influence of “the traditional para- 
digmatie conceptions of the [Greek] language" to which I have ajready 
alluded [see p. 194]). It gives as meanings for the “ Pass.” break, 
break asunder, burst, which are of course in no sense passive! 

; ? ` 
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Though jfwyvus is probably not cognate to Latin frango, yet 
the semantie correspondence is significant. 

In Latin, frangi is not uncommon in a middle sense; some- 
times of the sea, like the uses of jwyvop. just cited. So in 
Lucretius, VI, 148-4: 


quod. item fit in altis l 
fluminibus magnoque mari, cum frangitur aestus 


“as happens likewise in deep rivers and the great sea when 
the rolling tide breaks? (Rouse’s translation). And again in 
Virgil’s lovely description of the approach to Carthage: 
insula portum 
efficit obiectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos 


(Aen., I, 159-61), 


frangitur, though I suppose it is usually taken as passive, is 
surely in the middle voice, as the poet himself shows us by 
continuing the wave’s action with scindit sese: “an island makes 
a harbor by the jutting out of its sides, against which every 
wave coming from the deep breaks and splits itself into re- 
treating curves.” Scindit sese here is equivalent to scinditur 
in II, 39: 


scinditur incertum studia in contraria vulgus. 


And conversely frangitur is equivalent to frangit sese. Compare 
Seneca's use of the middle of the verb of kindred meaning, findo, 
in his very interesting discussion De fulminibus et tomtribus: 
Hoc ut scias, ventus qui circa arborem finditur sibilat, non 
tonat (Q. N., IT, 28, 3). This is rendered in the edition of 
l'Association Guillaume Budé (Paris, 1929): “Tu ten rendras 
compte si tu observes le vent quand il se paríage autour d'un 
arbre: il siffle, il ne tonne pas” (italics mine). The French 
rendering is apt to come closer to the feeling of the Latin 
original because of the frequency in French of reflexive verbs, 
which are often in fact the legitimate successor of the Latin 
middle voice. Another illuminating example from Seneca, this 
time of frangi itself, occurs earlier in the same chapter, where 
he is*speaking about clouds: Idem de nubibus dico; nisi multo 
impetu dissiluere, non resonant. Adice nunc quod nubes in 
s 


be 
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montem actae non franguntur, sed circumfunduntur (Q. N., YT, 
28, 2), “clouds driven against a mountain do not burst [and 
produce thunder] but pour themselves around.” Here we have 
ihe middle verb franguniur associated with the very common 
middle circumfunduntur (cf. Caesar, B. G., VI, 37: Circum- 
funduntur ex reliquis hostes partibus, si quem aditum reperire 
posseni). And compare the French note on ihe passage (op. 
cit., note to p. 79) ; “ L'adversaire aurait pu répondre ... ‘ eest 
que les nuages ne sont jamais des masses qui se brisent soit 
contre une montagne, soit les uns contre les autres? (italics 
mine). 

And Ennius, that well of Latin undefiled, gives us a pic- 
turesque instance of this middle verb frangi in a fragment from 
a battle scene: 


Aes sonit, franguntur hastae, terra sudat sanguine 
(Scenica 181, ed. Vahlen). 


In this verse the middle form is flanked by active verbs on either 
hand; there is nothing passive in the environment; and fran- 
guntur itself is clearly a reciprocal middle, adding its liveliness 
to a vivid description: “The brass is sounding, spears are 
shattering [each other], the earth is sweating with blood.” 
Less exciting, but perhaps not less expressive is Cicero’s use 
of the middle form frangitur, in a figurative sense, in the De 
Senectute. The life of the vigorous old man, says Cato, does 
not break suddenly, but goes out gradually with length of days. 


includi (51) 
muniri (ibid.) 

The long sentence in which these two verbs appear has already 
been quoted in large part above, with translation and discussion 
(see pp. 200-1). I group them here as both expressing in this 
context a process of development—the Lntwickelungsvorgang 
which, according to Delbrück, is one of the chief marks of the 
middle voice. In each of them there is also prominent the idea 
of the interest of the subject in the action which seems to be the 
most fundamental notion of the middle voice. 'They represent 
very clearly what Delbriick calls das Medium des Interesses. 
Neither of these verbs, so far as I have observed, is common 
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in the middle voice, but they illustrate the fact that any verb 
of suitable meaning may be used in the middle in an appropriate 
context. In summing up his treatment of Indo-European Aktiva 
tantum and Media tantum Delbriick says: “Man kann nur 
sagen, dass es die vorwiegende Aufgabe des Aktivums ist, die 
Personen handelnd vorzustellen. Dem gegenüber bezeichnet 
das Medium einen Vorgang, an dem das Subjekt betheiligt ist ” 
(Vergleichende Syntax, p. 424). Nothing could more perfectly 
fulfill the idea of the middle, as Delbrück thus defines it, than 
ihe processes by which the growing.grain, as Cicero's poet- 
farmer lovingly describes it, “begins to shut itself in sheaths ” 
and finally “fortifies itself against the bites of the lesser birds 
with a rampart of bristles.” 


videri 


Qui si eruditus videbitur disputare quam consuevit ipse in 
suis libris, id tribuito litteris Graecis, quarum constat eum 
perstudiosum fuisse in senectute (3). 


Also: videor 18, 77, videtur 54, 66, 69, 75, 76, 83, videmini 4, 
videntur 51, 63, 64, 71, videbantur 7, 29, videar 46, 55, 71, 
videatur 15, 65, videantur 45, 18, videretur 14, 22 (bis), 31. 

Since I have already published a special article on “The 
Middle Verb vidért ” 2? I may dispense with any discussion of 
it in this place. And to cite illustrative examples of its usage 
would be superfluous. It is a cardinal fact of the Latin language 
that one of the very commonest r-forms is practically always 
middle, and apparently has never been anything but middle. 
Véideri is rarely, if ever, passive in sense, except occasionally in 
the compound tenses. It regularly means “seem,” which is in 
no sense a passive idea.? I need only remark that in the De 
Senectute, videri is running strictly true to form. In every 
one of its twenty-seven occurrences it means “ seem,” never 


22 Lang., XVIII, pp. 26-32. See also my paper, “ Videor as a Deponent 
in Plautus," A.J. P., LXIV (1943), pp. 71-9. And cf, J. B. Hofmann, 
De verbis quae in prisca Latinitate extant deponentibus commentatio 
(Greifswald, 1910), p. 4: “certe passivis non adscribenda talia qualia 
sunt revertor, videor." 

23 Cf. Lang., XVIII, p. 27, with n. 8, and pp. 28-29. 
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once “be seen.” Delbrück cites its Greek cognate “ eSopa 
erscheinen ” among Media tantum.” 

Though the purpose of this paper is in the main stylistic 
rather than statistical, yet some statistics may be of interest. 
Of the total number of occurrences of finite forms of the present 
system for passive, middle, and deponent—the so-called v- 
forms—I have found: Passive, 53; Middle, 51; Deponent, 54; 
Impersonal passive, 6. In making this tabulation I have classed 
as passive a number of forms which personally I am inclined 
to consider middle. Taking the deponent and middle forms 
together, as we should, since they absolutely belong together,” 
we have a total of 105 middle-deponent forms over against 53 
passives—a preponderance of two to one for the middle voice. 
This is just what we should expect if the middle is in fact the 
original. In earlier Latin authors, notably in Plautus, the 
preponderance is much greater.?$ 

Especially to be emphasized is that the relatively very small 
number of impersonal passives gives no support whatever to the 
theory (originally propounded by Hermann Zimmer [K. Z., 
XXX] but since appearing in Protean forms which Zimmer 
would have been the first to disown) that the Latin passive took 
its origin from an impersonal passive in -r.?' 
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?* Op. cit, p. 423. 

25 For the Latin deponent as the lineal descendant of the middle 
voice of the parent speech, cf. E. F. Claflin, “The Hypothesis of the 
Italo-Celtie Impersonal Passive in -r," Lang., V, pp. 237-8, with n. 35, 
and “ The Nature of the Latin Passive," A.J. P., XLVIII (1927), pp. 
162-4, with table on p. 163 showing the semantic correspondence of Latin 
deponents with Homerie middles on the one hand and on the other hand 
with French reflexive verbs. 

28 Of, J. B. Hofmann, op. cit., pp. 3-4, especially n. 3. 

?: For a detailed discussion and criticism of this theory, see my paper 
eited in note 25, Lang., V, pp. 232-50. 
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LIVIA AND THE ROMAN IMPERIAL CULT. 


Preller, in introdueing his discussion of the growth of the 
Roman imperial cult after the death of Augustus, wrote: t 
“Under Tiberius, a great part of the ceremonial dignity with 
which Augustus had surrounded himself passed to Livia, who as 
Julia Augusta stood at the head both of the gens Julia and of 
the cult of the deified Augustus.” It is true that after the death 
of Augustus Livia occupied a position of unique importance 
in the state, but this was not a sudden change. Even before 
his death, during his long principate, she had shared increasingly 
in the honors of her husband.? She had the right of having her 
statues erected, was allowed to administer her own property, 
and was endowed with the sacred inviolability formerly charac- 
teristic of the tribune’s office. She, together with Augustus, 
had the privilege of dining in the temple of Concordia,* and 
her influence in the court was such that ambassadors to Augustus 
often approached her to endeavor to make her an advocate of 
their causes. Her share in the “ceremonial dignity” of the 


1 Römische Mythologie (3rd ed., Berlin, 1881), p. 433. 

* Helpful studies of Livia’s position in the state are: F. Sandels, Die 
Stellung der Kaiserlichen Frauen des Julisch-Claudischen | Hauses; 
(Diss., Giessen, 1912), and R. B. Hoffsten, Roman Women of Rank of 
the Early Empire as portrayed by Dio, Paterculus, Suetonius, and 
Tacitus (Univ. of Penn. Diss., 1939). Excellent biographical studies 
are: J. Aschbach, “Livia, Gemahlin des Kaisers Augustus," Wiener 
Denkschr. XIIL (1864), and H. Willrich, Livia (Leipzig, 1911). L. 
Ollendorf, * Livia," R.-H., XIII, cols. 900-27, has the largest collection of 
evidence of her honors and cult. Among writers on the imperial cult in 
general, E. Beurlier, Le Culie Impérial (Paris, 1891) has made the 
most comprehensive study of the share of women in the cult, 

* Dio, XLIX, 38, 1. 

* Ibid., 18, 6. 

5 Ollendorf, ioc. cit., col. 906. Honors of various kinds were accorded 
her throughout the empire: A kind of paper was named for her 
“ Liviana ’; a wine, salad greens, figs were named for her (Pliny, 
_ N. H., XIII, 74; XIV, 60; XIX, 92; XV, 70). Two towns were given 
her name: Liviopolis and Livias, which was later changed to Julias 
(ibig, VI, 11; XIII, 44; Josephus, Bell. Jud., IT, 168). Myths seem to 
have been woven about her person early in her career: After her 
betrothal and shortly before her marriage to Augustus, an eagle dropped 
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emperor is, moreover, even more clearly seen in the cult honors 
‘and tributes of a divine nature which were offered her and 
which she was permitted to accept. These honors, beginning 
early in the principate of Augustus and continuing throughout 
her long life and after her death, illustrate the part played in 
the imperial cult by the wife of the reigning emperor, the mother 
of the reigning emperor and priestess of Augustus, and, finally, 
the deified ancestress of the Julian House. Chronologically, the 
history of her cult extends from the early years of Augustus’ 
principate down into the period of the Antonine dynasty. 


1. Tas Wire OF AUGUSTUS. 


The practice, common in the East, of honoring not only the 
goddess Loma but also human representatives of Rome’s power 
with such tributes as had regularly been paid Hellenistic rulers 
was begun almost as soon as the various states began to feel 
the power of Rome. Marcellus, Flamininus, Lucullus, Sulla, 
Pompey, and others were the recipients of divine honors or 
honors bordering on the divine.® The first known instance of 
ihe bestowal of divine honors upon a Roman woman is in 
connection with the widespread adulation offered Antony: A 
town of Phrygia changed its name to Fulvia and issued a coin 
representing Antony’s wife as a winged Victory.’ Later, after 
Antony had married Octavia and, had also gone through the 
absurd performance of marrying Athena, the Athenians, angered 
by his demand for a fabulous dowry, erected a statue of him 


a snow-white hen unharmed into her lap; in its beak it carried a sprig 
of laurel. The haruspices were consulted, and, in accordance with their 
directions, the hen and its progeny were carefully tended and the laurel 
was planted at Augustus’ country estate, where it grew prodigiously, 
producing a grove which supplied laurel for the triumphs of Augustus 
and his successors (Pliny, N. H., XV, 130; Dio, XLVIII, 52. Suetonius, 
Galba, 1, adds details regarding the later history and final destruction 
of chickens and grove). 2 

"L, R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Middletown, 
Conn., 1931), pp. 35-57. 

* B. Head, Historia Numorum (2nd ed., Oxford, 1911). It appegrs to 
have been the town of Eumenia which for a short interval bore the name 
of Fulvia. 
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with the derisive inscription: *Oxraovia kai 'Afgva "Avrevio: res 
tuas tibi habe.® 

It was natural that the states of the East, especially those 
most accustomed to pay homage to the wives and daughters of 
their Hellenistic monarchs, should have a tendency to include 
the women of the families of great Romans in the honors which 
they conferred, and, when, under Augustus, this tendency 
centered on the imperial family, it was, of course, Livia who 
most often received honors of a divine nature together with 
Augustus. As he was acclaimed a deity incarnate and identified 
with Zeus and other divinities, so Livia was honored as a goddess 
and frequently represented with the attributes of deity, especially 
those of Hera and Demeter. 

In Rome and the West in general, the attitude of the populace 
toward Augustus and his family was obviously different. The 
violent death of Julius Caesar had demonstrated that Roman 
citizens, at least, were not yet prepared to offer supreme honor 
to a mortal|? Thus Augustus, when he had finally established 
himself as Caesar's successor, was careful to restrict his honors 
and make his position a more acceptable one. He adopted the 
policy of encouraging the cults of the deified Julius, of Venus 
Genetrix, and Mars Ultor, the veneration of the great abstrac- 
tions which symbolized the blessings of his rule, and most 


8 Seneca, Suasoriae, I, 6. The divorce formula; ef. Cicero, Philippics, 
II, 28, 69. Pausanias (II, 3, 1) mentions a temple of Octavia at 
Corinth, but this was probably erected later, to honor the sister of 
Octavian, rather than the wife of Antony. S. E. Freeman, “ The Excava- 
tion of a Roman Temple at Corinth,” Results of Excavations conducted 
by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens (Baltimore, 
1941), I, pt. II: Architecture, pp. 166-236, discusses the possibility of 
identifying “Temple E" at Corinth as a shrine of Octavia. She con- 
siders this unlikely. C. Roebuck, however, C. P. XXXVIII (1943), 
p. 70, thinks it probable. Positive identification appears to be im- 
possible. 

? See E. Kornemann, “Zur Geschichte der antiken Horrscherkulte," 
Klio, I (1901), pp. 51-146, and Herzog-Hauser, * Kaiserkultus," R.-H., 
Suppl. IV, cols. 806-53. 

19 John J. Sullivan, “ Consecratio in Cicero," C. W., X XXVII (1944), 
presents an interesting study of Cicero's views on the subject, including 
his pathetic plan to build a shrine to Tullia, in spite of his general 
antagonism to the deifieation of mortals. 
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particularly the cult of his own Genius. It was in these cults 
that the gratitude and reverence of the people toward the leader 
who had brought back peace and prosperity could find an easy 
outlet, without exalting him to the invidious position of an 
Oriental God-King. 

The cult of the Genius Augusti was of such a nature that, 
although Livia was never officially included in it, the popular 
mind easily related her Juno to the Genius of the emperor. 
The Genius of the father of the family had its counterpart in 
the Juno of the mother, and it must thus have seemed natural 
that the spirit of Livia should be honored together with the 
Genius of her husband.? At Falerii, sometime between 4 and 
14 A. D., a freedman set up a dedication: Genio Augusti et 
Fib(eru) Caesaris Junoni Liviae)? At El Lehs in Africa, a 
couple who had in some extremity made a vow to Livia’s Juno, 
dedicated their offering: Junont Liviae Augusti sacrum.** -An 
altar of the Julian gens found in a private villa near Carthage 
has as part of its design two beautifully carved serpents which 
seem to represent the Gent of Augustus and Livia.® The Juno 
of Livia, to some extent, also found its way into the household 
cult of Italian families. Statues of her have been found in the 
lararia of a villa at Gragnano near Naples, and of a Gallo- 
Roman house near Lyons.*® It is probable that the statue of 


9 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 181 ff. 

1? Von Domaszewski, “ Dei certi et incerti," Arch. f. Religionswiss., 
X (1907), p. 16, defines the Juno as the creative power in woman which 
gives birth to new life, the equivalent of the Genius, whieh in man is 
the power of begetting. W. Otto, “Juno,” Philol., LXIV (1905), p. 179, 
characterizes it similarly as “the feminine soul which creates and 
preserves life." See too E. Shields, “ Juno, a Study in Early Roman 
Religion," Smith Class. Stud., VII (1926). A coin of Magnesia ad 
Sipylum, which carries a portrait of Livia, bears the curious inscription: 
ZeBaoris "Hpa. If correct, it may possibly be a translation of Juno 
Augustae. See p. 241 below. 

UO L Ly AI 30100. 

MO,.I LL, VIII, 16456. Dated 3 A. D. 

15 M. I. Rostovtzeff, * Augustus," Univ. of Wis. Stud. in Lang. and 
Lit., XV (1922), p. 143. The celebration of Livia’s birthday for which 
we have evidence in the period following Augustus’ death may have 
begun during his lifetime, partieularly since the birthday celebration 
is so closely associated with the cult of the Genius. 

19 Ej, S. Strong, C. A. H., Plates, IV, 168. 
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her found in the Villa det Misteri at Pompeii was also from 
the lararium of the house." Just how general the inclusion of 
Livia in the household cult was, it is difficult to determine. 
Ovid, while at Tomi, possessed silver images of Julius, Augustus, 
and Livia, and sacrificed to them, but he, for obvious reasons, 
was eager to flatter the imperial family.** 

In the cult of the great abstractions of the Augustan era 
Livia also shared. She herself erected a temple to Concordia, 
apparently honoring the harmony of the imperial marriage.*® 
The Ara Pacis was dedicated on her birthday, and it may be 
that already as early as this she was, to some extent, identified 
with Par. It is almost certain, at least, that the figure of Pax 
later appearing on coins of Tiberius was intended to represent 
or suggest Livia.?° 

It is probable that the Arae Cereris Matris and Opis Augustae, 
dedicated on August 10, 7 A. D., were also intended partially 
as an honor to Livia.” While there is no direct evidence that 
this is so, we know that, as early as this, there had begun to be 
an association ‘of the empress with the deity of agricultural 
plenty. Coins of Augustus, dating from 2 B. C. to 14 A. D., 
carry on their reverse the image of a woman seated, holding 
ears of corn and a sceptre,?* a type very similar to that used by 


UO A, Maiuri, La villa det Misteri (Rome, 1931), p. 76 and fig. 29. 
G. K. Boyce, “ Pompeian Lararia,” Mem. Amer. Acad. Rome, XIV 
(1937), p. 484. L. Curtius, *Ikonographische Beiträge,” Róm. Mitt., 
LIV (1939), pp. 125 £, considers this portrait one of the few whose 
identity is certain. : 

18 Pont, II, 8. See K. Scott, “ The Significance of Statues in Precious 
Metals in Emperor Worship," T.A. P.A., LXII (1931), p. 107, and 
* Emperor Worship in Ovid," T. A. P. A., LXI (1930), pp. 43-69, 

1? Ovid, Fasti, VI, 037-8. See also V. Gardthausen, Augustus und 
seine Zeit (Leipzig, 1891-1904), II, 2, p. 641. The relation of this 
temple to the Porticus Liviae is uncertain. The temple may, as Gardt- 
hausen thought, have been the centre of the whole structure. Cf. 
Platner-Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome (Oxford, 
1929), p. 423. 

20 Bee p. 236 below. 

31. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rimer (2nd ed. Munich, 
1912), p. 204. Platner-Ashby, op. cit. p. 110, also agree that these 
were probably intended as an honor to Livia. 


22H. Mattingly, 0. R. E. B. M., T, p. 91. 
e 
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Claudius to represent the deified Livia. It seems unlikely that 
this type should have originated after her deification; more 
probably it first appeared during the régime of Augustus, which 
placed such great emphasis on the cult of agricultural 
prosperity.?* 

There was, moreover, another altar at Rome in which Livia 
had a share. The Ara Numinis Augusti was dedicated in 5 or 
9 A. D. on the wedding anniversary of Augustus and Livia.” 
The genitive form of its descriptive phrase makes it uncertain 
whether this was an altar of the Numen Augusti or Numen 
Augustum, but, in view of the date chosen for its dedication, 
the latter seems more probable. An altar at Forum Clodi, 
clearly dedicated to the Numen Augustum, records a birthday 
celebration of Livia, as well as sacrifices to the Geni of Augustus 
and Tiberius. Thus, it seems probable that the Numen Augus- 
tum was a divinity which included not only the Genus of the 
emperor and his heir but the Juno of Livia as well. If, then, 
the Roman altar was of the Numen Augustum, as seems likely, 
the Juno of Livia was probably venerated there as it undoubtedly 
was in the birthday celebration at Forum Clodi.?9 


2 Mattingly-Sydenham, R.I. C., I, p. 96, no. 9. 

24 Coins of Panormus in Sicily, probably dating from Augustus! life- 
time, show a veiled head crowned with corn, which is generally believed 
to represent Livia (B. M. C. Sicily, p. 125, no. 43). Mattingly (op. cit., 
I, p. 91) suggests that the figure of Ceres on Augustan coins of 11 to 
13 A. D. may also represent Livia. Numerous undatable works of art 
represent her wearing the crown of Ceres and holding corn and poppies. 
The crown of Ceres soon became one of the commonest attributes of 
Roman empresses and corresponded more or less to the laurel crown 
of the emperor; see A. Alfóldi, “ Die Ausgestaltung des monarchischen 
Zeremonials am römischen Kaiserhof,’ Rom. Mitt, L (1935), p. 124. 
The double cornucopia motif in Augustan art, as seen in the Bolognese 
altar of Mercury, was symbolie of the blessings of Ceres as brought by 
the emperor and empress, just as it had originally been symbolic of the 
rule of the Ptolemaic royal couple. Cf. K. Lehmann-Hartleben, “ Das 
Altar von Bologna," Kóm. Mitt., XLII (1927), pp. 163-76; and K. Scott, 
“ Mercury on the Bologna Altar,” Kóm. Mitt. L (1935), p. 225. For 
Livia's portrait on coins of Alexandria, see p. 232 below. 

L. R. Taylor, “ Tiberius’ Ovatio and the Ara Numinis Augusti," 
A.J. P., LVIII (1937), pp. 185-03. For later celebration of their 
marriage day, see p. 235 below. = 

°° Taylor, loc. cit., p. 189: “ Just as the Arval brethren later sacrificed 
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Although Augustus preferred to encourage in the western 
Mediterranean such cults as were not too much at variance with 
western, and particularly Roman, traditions, he apparently 
exempted certain communities from his general rule for the 
West. A notable exception to his general policy is Neapolis, 
which seems to have been allowed to institute cult honors 
decidedly Hellenistic in character. It seems to have owed its 
exemption from the general rule to its Greek origin and tradi- 
tions. It is then not surprising to find that the two instances 
of extraordinary honors for Livia are also found in communities 
where Greek influence was strong. At Himera, in Sicily, an 
altar was erected to her and Tiberius,” and Haluntium actually 
made a dedication: Liviae Augusti Deae Munictpium.” 

Poets too were exempt from the general Augustan policy 
prohibiting the offering of exaggerated honors to the imperial 
family. Augustus seems to have accepted with composure the 
overwhelming tribute paid him by Roman poets, even when they 
exalted him to the highest deity. To Vergil’s shepherd he is 
ever a god, to whom sacrifice is due. Horace hails him as 
Mercury incarnate come to save the Roman world from the 
penalty of its sins; ?* Ovid addresses him as Jupiter)? The 
traditional license of the poet to indulge in extravagant figures 
of speech, no doubt, causes his allusions to the emperor's godhead 
to fall into a category quite different from that of formal cult 
honors. 

In Vergil’s and Horace’s poems Livia nowhere appears as 
divine, but Ovid who so commonly addresses Augustus‘ as 
Jupiter quite consistently hails Livia as Juno: 


to the Juno of the empresses along with the Genius of the emperors, so 
the four great priesthoods probably made their official sacrifice at this 
altar to the Juno of Livia as well as to the Genius of Augustus.” 

“7 For a description of the cult honors see: Taylor, The Divinity of 
the Roman Emperor, p. 215. 

?8 O.I. L., X, 7340. This may, of course, actually have been dedicated 
to their Genii, but the inscription does not indicate that this is the case. 

2 C, I. L., X, 7464. 

3 Ecl., I, 6-8. 

31 Carm., I, 2, 41-52. 

$? See "M. Ward, “The Association of Augustus with Jupiter," Stud. 
e Mat. di Storia delle Relig., IX (1935), pp. 203-13; and Scott, “ Em- 
peror Worship in Ovid,” T. A. P.A., LXI (1930), pp. 43 ff. 
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Haec tua constituit genetrix et rebus et ara 
Sola toro magni digna reperta Jovis,?? 


and similarly: 


Quae Veneris formam, mores Junonis habendo, 
Sola est caelesti digna reperta toro.** 


From Pontus, he writes to beg his wife to approach Livia to 
intercede for him: 


Cum tibi contigerit vultum Iunonis adire, 
and his final injunction is: 


E quibus ante omnis Augustum Numen adora, 
Progeniemque piam, participemque tori.?* 


In the art of Augustus’ principate, the practice of representing 
members of the Roman imperial house with the attributes of 
deity was not yet widespread. A gem in the British Museum 
collection has been identified as a portrait of Livia as Hera, 
together with Julia, who is portrayed wearing the helmet of 
Áihena.' On a relief of San Vitale in Ravenna, Livia is 
apparently shown as a kind of Venus-Genetriz-Victriz; seated 
béside Augustus she is offering him a little Victory and shield.*® 

In the East, Livia seems to have shared the Hellenistic type 
of honors with Augustus, as she shared the more Roman type 


33 Fasti, I, 640-1. 

34 Pont., ITI, 1, 117-18. 

55 Ibid., TII, 1, 145. The dedications “Tovi Augusto” and “ Iunoni 
Augustae? seem to me to be instances of the widespread practice of 
giving the title Augustus to Roman divinities, though Miss Ward (loc. 
cit. p. 220) lists these as dedications to Augustus and Livia. 

?9 Pont., TIT, 1, 164-5. 

?! B. M. C. Gems, 3584. 

33 E, S. Strong, La Scultura Romana (Rome, 1923), pp. 83 ff. See also 
Rostovtzeff, “La Gobelet d'argent," Mém. prés. par divers savants à 
VAcad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, XIII (1925), pp. 1#. The identi- 
fication is not certain, but the fact that the figure is of human, not 
divine, size makes it seem probable that it represents a human being, 
and Livia is certainly the most likely choice. On the importance of the 
“Victory of Augustus," see J. Gagé, “ Divus Augustus," Rev. *Arch., 
XXXIV (1931), pp. 80ff.; “La Vietoria Augusti et les Auspices de 
Tibére," Rev. Arch., XXXII (1930), pp. 1-35; and “ La Théologie deJa 
Victoire impériale,” R. H., CLXXI (1933), pp. 1-34. 
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of honor in the West. The province of Asia, in 29 B. ©., 
obtained permission to build a temple at Pergamum to Roma 
and Augustus, and it seems likely that Livia was included in 
the cult early in its history, perhaps at its inception. Her 
statue was set up in the temple together with that of Augustus, 
and an inscription records that her birthday was celebrated as 
well as her husband's, not, it is true, on the anniversary of her 
birth, but on September 21, as part of the celebration in honor 
of Augustus. It may be that the statue portrayed her as Hera, 
for coins of Pergamum show her as Hera,“ and a Pergamene 
- inscription also seems to honor her thus.*? 

In Athens Livia, together with Julia, shared a priestess and 
probably a temple with Hestia.** This was doubtless very 


. 9 Tiberius, who professed to follow the precedent of Augustus, per- 
mitted the province of Asia to build a temple to the goddess Roma, 
himself, and Livia; cf. p. 240 below. 

4° Tacitus, Ann., IV, 37; Dio, LI, 20; M. Fraenkel, Inschriften von 
Pergamon (Berlin, 1890-95), II, p. 262, no. 374 B 12, C9, D. (The 
inseription dates from the reign of Hadrian.) See also M. Calvary, 
* Die Geburtstagsfeier den Monarchen bei Griechen und Römern,” N. Jb., 
AX (1907), p. 133. 

* She appears with Julia, who is shown with the attributes of 
Aphrodite, B. M. 0. Mysia, p. 139, no. 348; Pl. XXVIII, 6. 

32 f, G. R., IV, 319 (a restored inscription). Cf. Prudentius, Contra 
Symmachi Orationem, 1, 251: Adiecere sacrum fieret quo Livia, Juno. 
For later developments of her cult as Juno, see pp. 241-2 below. 

*3 0, I. A., III, 316. P. Graindor, Athènes sous Auguste (Cairo, 1927), 
pp. 153 ff. A theatre seat in Athens is inscribed ‘Iepyas ‘Eori[as...... ] 
Kal AeBlas kal 'lovA(as. The editors of this inscription note that the 
simplest interpretation is that this designates a priestess of Hestia, 
Livia, and Julia. But they suggest that the phrase, xa! Aei(as, may 
have been joined to the lost surname of Hestia (which probably oecu- 
pied the lacuna) in such a way that it indicated the identification of 
Livia with Hestia. They assert that inscription 276 shows that the 
use of the conjunction xal does not preclude this possibility. They also 
suggest that the phrase, xai 'lovAas, may have been added after 
Augustus’ death to indicate Livia’s change of name. A. D. Nock, Harv. 
Stud. Class. Phil., XLI (1930), p. 30, agrees with the editors of the 
inseription that this “probably points to partnership, though it may 
point to identification." Examination of C.I.A., III, 275, does not 
seem to substantiate the statement of the editors that this inscription 
shows the same use of the conjunction «al While it, too, designates a 
theatre seat: ‘Iepéws Iloseiboros lamóxov kal "Epexéws, the names liere 
joined do not seem comparable to the names of Livia and Julia in the 
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acceptable to Augustus, who had built a new temple to Vesta 
near his own dwelling on the Palatine. Another Athenian 
Inscription honors her as Evepyérts.4 

At Thasos Livia and Julia are also honored together as 
Evepyéra, Livia as ea Evepyéris, Julia merely as Evepyéris,*? titles 
reminiscent of the honors of Hellenistic royal families.* 

It seems possible that at Tralles Livia had a cult as Hecate. 
An inscription there mentions a íepevs TiBeptov Kaícapos xal 
"Exárys SeBaorns,** and the editor of it identifies Hecate as Livia, 
basing this identification merely on the fact that she has a priest 
in common with Tiberius. This would hardly seem conclusive 
evidence, but a coin of Tralles apparently representing Livia 


as Hecate +ê makes the existence of a Livia-Hecate cult there 
more plausible. E | 


other inscription. It is true that there was a long-standing cult ‘of 
Poseidon-Erechtheus in Athens; but there is no proof that this particu- 
lar man is not a priest of Poseidon and Erechtheus. In the fifth century 
B. C. the cult of Poseidon-Erechtheus in Athens was already well 
established (O.T. A., I, 387) ; yet in the following century we find the 
Exechtheid tribe decreeing certain sacrifices for Poseidon and Erech- 
theus; the inscription leaves no doubt that separate deities are meant: 
TO Ilocedow kai rë 'Epex0ec (see L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek 
States [Oxford, 1907], IV, pp. 49f., and C.I.A., IV, 556c). Thus, 
whatever the lost phrase in the inscription may have been, there seems to 
be no indication of identification here. This is, as far as can be seen, a 
priestess of Hestia, Livia, and Julia. The addition of Kai 'lovA(as to 
indicate Livia’s change of name seems improbable. 

4 B. C. H., LI (1927), p. 256. Graindor, who restores the name as 
[Geary Aco]viay DeBl[acryy], dates the inscription between 14'and 29 A.D. 
because Livia has the title Zefieorj. She was, however, not called Livia 
after 14 A. D. ' Thus the ‘inscription probably dates from before 
Augustus’ death and should be restored Zeg[aerov]. The ‘Yylea Zeßarrh 
of C. I. A., TIT, 460, is apparently not Livia but merely Salus Augusta; 
Graindor, op. cit., p. 156. For the opposing view, see Judeich, Topo- 
graphie von Athen (Munich, 1931), p. 99. 

*5 I. G., XII, 7, no. 381 A, B. 

+ H, Hepding, “ Der Kult der Euergetai," Klio, Xx (1925), pp. 490-1. 

‘7 B. C, H., X. (1886), p. 516, no. 6. Nock, loc. cit., p. 38, points out 
that it is possible that these were two separate priesthoods held by 
one man. 

48 The figure described, B. M. C. Lydia, p. 344, nos. 114-120, “ Livia 
as Demeter," appears to be rather Livia as Hecate, especially in view 
of the crescent moon which is her attribute (see B. M. C. Lydia, p. 341, 
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At Clazomenae, Livia’s portrait on coins bore the legend : 
Où Mia? and at Methymna, on Lesbos, she was given the 
same title. In Chalcis, games called A«j8í8ya were celebrated," 
and in Egypt a triennial contest was given in honor of Où AcBia 
and others. 

Often the imperial couple was associated with Euthenia 
(Greek equivalent of the Roman Abundaniia 9) or with 
Demeter. Alexandrian coins of Augustus and Livia carry on 
their reverse the figure of Euthenia, the calathos between torches, 
or the double cornucopia.** The seated Demeter on the reverse 
of Pergamene coins was probably intended to represent Livia; ** 
at least it is very similar to figures of Livia on Roman coins, 
It is known that the «o; ZeBaorot were included in the mysteries 
of Demeter at Ephesus,” and on Lesbos," and it seems probable 
that this was the case in Pergamum also, for statues of Augustus, 
the elder Agrippina, and a Claudian prince were found in 
Demeter’s enclosure there.9? 

On the island of Cyprus, a calendar dating probably from 
15 B. C. shows honorific months of various members of the 
imperial family: Livia, Octavia, and, if the restoration be cor- 
rect, Julia, are here included.®® | Livia’s month is called AiBatos 
and begins on the second day of December. 


no, 97, and Index, p. 389). The figures here represented are identified 
as Hecate, but they are very similar to the figure described earlier as 
Livia-Demeter. 

*9 B. M. C. Ionia, p. 31, no. 118. 

$9 J. H. Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum Veterum (Vienna, 1792-1828), VI, 
p. 148. I have been unable to find this coin cited elsewhere. 

8: B. C. H., III (1879), p. 443. : 

5? P. Ogy, XVIII, 2105, 4. The other names are lost. 

53 See Waser, “ Euthenia," AR.-E. VI, col. 1498. 

54 Livia had the honorary right of coinage in Egypt, which apparently 
meant that she was regarded there as sharing power with Augustus. 
See J. Vogt, Alewandrinische Münzen (Stuttgart, 1924), p. 14. 

55 B. M. C. Mysia, Pl. XXVIII, 7. Cf. H. Hepding, “ Die Arbeiten zu 
Pergamon," Ath. Mitt. XXXV (1910), p. 443. 

59 Dittenberger, Syl., no. 655. 

57 J. G., XII, 2, 205, 484, line 11. 

58 Hepding, loc. cit., p. 443. 

5 W^ Kubitschek, “Die Kalenderbücher von Florenz, Rom, und 
Leyden," Wiener Denkschr. LVII, 3 (1915). See also K. Seott, “ The 
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in the East, the pattern of honors and cult for imperial 
personages had now been laid. The cult of Livia was to grow 
in importance and her honors increase in number; in kind, they 
were to remain much the same.9? 


2. Tur Empress MOTHER. 


The will of Augustus stipulated that Livia was to be adopted 
into the Julian family and was to receive the title “ Augusta.” 9t 
Tiberius, who was to have received the title “ Augustus” refused 
to accept it, but apparently his objections were overruled, since 
he is given the title in formal documents of the period.“* The 
purpose of Augustus in providing these distinctions for Livia 
is open to various interpretations. Her adoption into the gens 
Julia may merely have been designed to strengthen Tiberius’ 
claim to the imperial succession; the title “ Augusta," however, 
seemed almost to raise her to equality with the emperor him- 
self; 9* at least the senate seemed to be inclined to interpret it 


Honorifie Months in Greek and Roman Calendars," Yale Class. Stud.. 
II (1931), pp. 201 f. 

€ It has been suggested that, even as early as this, a first step was 
taken toward including the empress in the military cult; see R. Fink's 
footnote, Yale Class. Stud., VII (1940), p. 174. The evidence cited is a 
drinking cup from Vetera bearing Livia’s portrait and a scabbard on 
which her likeness appears; see L. Curtius, Rom. Mitt., L (1935), pp. 
264 f. and 315 f. and H. Lehner, Bonner Jhb., CXXII (1912), pp. 430-5. 
It would seem, however, that if a single scabbard and cup are the only 
evidence, one can hardly assume that at this early date there already 
was a tendeney to include the empress in the military cult. 

9 Tacitus, Ann., I, 8; Dio, LVI, 46. Strangely, she is already Julia 
in C. I. G., XII, 2, 60 and 2, 588. 

t The literature on the title “Augustus” is copious. K. Scott, 
“ ‘Tiberius’ Refusal of the Title Augustus," C. P., XXVII (1932), pp. 
42-50, summarizes the various theories regarding its significance and 
comes to the conclusion that it definitely suggested divinity and that 
this is Tiberius’ reason for refusing it. This also explains why he him- 
self employed the title in letters to kings and princes of eastern states 
in which it was his policy to encourage the imperial cult. See also 
M. A. Koops, Mnemos., ser. III, V (1937), pp. 34 ff. 

9*3 Mommsen was of the opinion that Augustus intended to make Livia 
co-regent with Tiberius {Römisches Staatsrecht, TI, 2, p. 773, note 2). 
Ciaceri, Tiberio, successore di Augusto (Milan, 1934), p. 54, states his 
belief that Augustus never intended a co-regency. See also E. Korne- 
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so and voted her many extraordinary privileges. As the first 
priestess of the cult of the deified Augustus, she was to be 
attended by a lictor.* It was voted that an altar be erected 
to commemorate her adoption, and the proposal was made 
that she receive the title parens patriae or mater patriae; °° 
and finally, it was even suggested that to Tiberius’ titles be 
added ^ filius Iuliae.” All of these honors Tiberius promptly 
vetoed, declaring that the honors of women must be kept within 
bounds, and adding that he intended to use the same restraint 
in respect to honors voted to himself. At this time the senate 
also proposed that the month September be changed to Tiberius 
and October to Livius, and this proposal too was vetoed by 
Tiberius, with the query, “ What will you do when you will 
have had thirteen emperors? ” °° 

The policy of Tiberius in regard to the honors offered Livia 
during his régime was a consistent one and was apparently 
motivated by two careful considerations: In regard to divine 
honors he followed the precedent of Augustus in discouraging 
the establishment of'an actual cult of living persons in Italy," 
while outside of Italy, he tried to regulate his own cult and that 
of the house in such a way that it might not detract from the 
unique eminence of Augustus.7° In regard to civil honors for 


mann, Doppelprinzipat und Reichsteilung im Imperium Romanum 
(Leipzig, 1930), p. 40, and Sandels, op. cit., p. 22. 

€t Tacitus, Ann., I, 14. 

85 Thid. 

96 Thid., and Dio, LVII, 12. Hitrem sees in Dio’s version an allusion 
to the idea of Livia as a divine androgynous ruler (Symb. Osl., XV 
[1936], pp. 132 ff.). 

9' Tacitus, Ann., I, 14. In spite of the rejection of these honors, 
bronze coins of Leptis show Livia as “ Augusta, mater patriae” (Cohen, 
I, p. 165, no. 807), and coins of Romula in Spain have her bust sup- 
ported by a sphere with the legend, “ Genetriw Orbis” (Cohen, I, p. 169, 
no. 3). An inscription of Anticaria in Baetica also gives her the title 
Geneiriv Orbis (O.I. L., IY, 2038. Of. Ovid, Fasti, I, 049 f. See too 
Alföldi, loc. cit., p. 88, and F. Sauter, “ Der römischer Kaiserkult bei 
Martial und Statius," Tübinger Beiträge, XXI [1934], p. 30). 

9$ Dio, LVII, 18, 2. 

e Scott, C. P., XXVII (1932), pp. 43-50. 

79 Sfe p. 240 below; also M. Rostovtzeff, “ L'empereur Tibére et le 
Culte impérial,” ZA.H., OLXIII (1930), pp. 1-26, and L. R. Taylor, 
* Tiberius’ Refusal of Divine Honors," T. A. P. A., LX (1929), pp. 87- 
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Livia he had a somewhat different problem; she herself appar- 
ently interpreted the provisions of Augustus’ will as investing 
her with extraordinary powers. At least her actions seemed to 
indieate this: She held formal audiences and had them recorded 
in the Acta Diurna;™ she signed agreements with vassal states 
together with Tiberius; ** and when she and Tiberius together 
erected a statue of Augustus, she saw to it that in the inscription 
her name preceded that of the emperor.'? Unless à double 
prineipate was actually to be set up in the state, it was necessary 
that some limit be placed on the ambitions of the empress- 
mother, and the policy of Tiberius was calculated to set such 
a limit. 

As wife and priestess of the new divus, Livia was much in the 
publie eye immediately after his death and consecration. She 
began almost at once to help plan a temple for the new divinity,'* 
and she herself instituted the Ludi Palatini in his honor. It 
was probably at about this time that the wedding day of 
Augustus and Livia was made a publie holiday.** Ovid, in 
celebrating the apotheosis of Augustus, was already at this time 
prophesying the deification of Julia Augusta: 


Sic Augusta novum Julia numen erit.'" 


Coins commemorating Augustus’ consecration carried on their 
reverse a feminine figure holding a patera and sceptre, obviously 


101. Miss Taylor sees in Tiberius’ refusals an illustration of this policy 
of following the Augustan precedent but points out that his refusals 
were so worded as to encourage their being disregarded. 

1 Dio, LVII, 12; LVI, 47. Suetonius, Tib., 50; Tacitus, Ann., IV, 57. 

7? Tacitus, Ann., II, 42. 

7$ Ibid., IIT, 64; C.I. L., I^, pp. 236 and 316; Tacitus, Ann., ITI, 64. 
Jean Gagé discusses this incident and concludes that in regard to the 
inscription of a statue of the deified Augustus, Livia’s claim to prece- 
dence was justified by her position as priestess of his cult and adoptive 
daughter of the divus; see Divus Augustus," Rev. Arch, XXXIV 
(1931), p. 16. l 

u Pliny, N. H., XII, 94, describes the temple as built by Livia; it was, 
however, built by Tiberius and Livia jointly. “See Platner-Ashby, op. 
cit., pp. 62 f. 

75 Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor, p. 231. x 

16 Not. Scav. (1923), p. 197. See also H. Dessau, Geschichte der 
Römischen Kaiserzeit, II, 1, pp. 4 f. 

7! Fasti, I, 536. 
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the priestess of the new eult.'5 Soon after this, ‘Tiberius’ coins 
show on their reverse a feminine figure holding a sceptre and 
branch. Whether this figure of Pas was definitely intended to 
represent Livia cannot be determined, but the idea of so identi- 
fying it was almost certainly suggested to the public by the fact 
that the similar figure on previous coins represented her.” 

When in 22 A. D. Livia was dangerously ill, vows were taken 
for her safety, and an altar was vowed for her recovery which 
was not, however, executed until the time of Claudius, that is 
after her death and consecration.? Though the dedication 
* Pretatt Augustae? was not made until so much later, coins 
of 22 A. D. bore the legend, “ Pietas," together with an ideal- 
ized likeness of Livia.** Her portrait, likewise highly idealized, 
appeared also on coins, with the legends, “ Iustitia ” and “ Salus 
Augusta." 9? 


18 Mattingly-Sydenham, R.I. C., I, p. 95, no. 2. 

7? Jbid., I, p. 103, no. 3 and p. 989. 

$9 Tacitus, Ann., III, 64; C.I. L., VI, 562. 

*! Mattingly-Sydenham, R.I. C., I, p. 106, no. 24. 

5? Some have seen in Salus a portrait of Livilla, and in Justitia a 
portrait of Antonia, but it seems unlikely that this honor should have 
been conferred upon them. Alföldi (loc. cit., p. 123) recognizes only 
Salus as Livia and the other two as pure abstractions. His chief 
objection to identifying Justitia and Pietas as Livia is that they wear 
the slender diadem which rises slightly to the fore, an ornament which 
the Julio-Claudian women do not elsewhere wear in coin portraits. 
Sinee he admits, however, that they do wear it on gem-portraits, it is 
difficult to see why it should be completely ruled out for coin portraits, 
particularly where the empress is being identified with an abstraction. 
Mattingly, R. 1. C., I, p. 100, describes the three types as follows: “ The 
three beautiful heads of Pietas, Justitia, and Salus, are generally held 
to be struck in honor of Livia, although her name does not oceur on the 
coins. They are, doubtless, a graceful tribute on the part of the senate 
to her qualities of devotion to the memory of Augustus, her integrity, 
and her position as mainstay of the imperial house." See also M. Bern- 
hardt, Handbuch zur Miinzkunde der römischen Kaiserzeit (Halle, 
1926), p. 32, who likewise identifies these coin portraits as Livia. 

These coin-types were in use for years and were copied by various 
colonies. In Spain, the colony Emerita used the Salus-type (Cohen, I, 
p. 172, no. 12); Caesarea Augusta used the Pietas-type (ibid., p. 173, 
nos. 17, 38) ; while Italica represented Livia in a rather similar pose as 
priestess of Augustus, with the legend, “ Augusta” (ibid., I, p. 173, no. 
16). At Dium, a coin appeared carrying the Justitia-type bust but 
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It is possible that, on the occasion of the vowing of the altar, 
a statue was erected, showing Livia in the guise of Pietas. At 
least this type is found in the sculpture of the period. A colossal 
bust in the garden of the Villa Albani and a smaller bust in the 
Uffizi Gallery reproduce it.? A Florentine gem carries a por- 
trait almost identical with the coin type.* The lusiwia-type 
is seen in statues of the Torlonia collection at Rome and of the 
Lateran Museum.? 

In 22 A. D. the first coin to bear the name of the empress- 
mother was issued: Showing a carpentum drawn by two mules, 
it carried the legend, ** S.P.Q.E. Iuliae August(ae).? 99$ Though 
it distinctly resembles the funeral coins on which the carpentum 
figures, it apparently commemorates either the supplicatio which 
the senate decreed for her at this time or the rights of the 
Vestals granted ber, one of which was the privilege of using the 
carpentum.®* 

It was perhaps at this time that a public birthday celebration 
in Rome was granted Livia. The earliest record of it is from 
27 A. D., when the Acta of the Arval Brethren record: Taurus 
Statius Corvinus promagister collegu fratrum | Arvalium 


showing the legend, “ Pietas Augusta” (Zeitschr. f. Numism., XLI 
[1925], pp. 135-6). At Thessalonike the same type shows the legend, 
“ Sebaste” (B. M.C. Macedonia, p. 117, nos. 77 ff.). Coins of Syrtica 
and Byzantium have the Salus-type head, the former without a legend, 
the latter with the legend: Oca Zefacr: (Cohen, I, p. 174, no. 25 and 
p. 172, note 1). See too Lieglé, “ Pietas,” Zeitschr. f. Numism., IL 
(1935), p. 67. 

8: J, J. Bernoulli, Römische Ikonographie (Berlin-Stuttgart, 1882-94), 
IT, p. 106, no. 14. 

8t Ibid., no. 15. 

86 Ibid., p. 107, no. 18. 

8° Mattingly-Sydenham, Æ. T.C., I, p. 106, no. 21; Pl. VI, no. 104; 
note to p..106: “varieties of this type omitting 'S.P.Q.R., with the 
dates Tr. Pot. X X XV and XXXVI cannot be verified" (Cohen, I, p. 171, 
nos. 7, 8, cites these). 

s R.I. C., I, pp. 99 f. Cf. Tacitus, Ann., LIT, 64. Kahrstedt, Klio, X 
(1910), p. 293, takes no notice of the date but ealls this one of the first 
examples of funeral coins. Apparently the privilege of using the carpen- 
tum applied merely to special holidays; later the honor was also granted 

-Messalina and Agrippina; see Alföldi, Róm. Mitt, XLIX (1934), pp. 
106 f.; A. Mau, “ Carpentum,” R.-E., ITLI, col. 1606, and A. Abaecherli, 
Boll. del’ Assoz. Internazionale Stud. Mediterr. (1935-6), pp. 5-7. 
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nomine natali Iuliae Augustae in Capitolio Iovi Optimo Maximo 
bovem marem inmolavit.** It is worth noting that Tiberius did 
not veto this honor for his mother though he had SHE 
refused to accept it for himself.®® 

Livia’s birthday was also publicly celebrated in other parts 
of Italy. The inscription of Forum Clodi, already mentioned, 
records such a celebration for the year 18 A. D.” The first 
part is a provision by the decuriones for a birthday celebration 
of Augustus and Tiberius, while the latter part is a provision 
by the duumviri for the passing out of sweetmeats and wine to 
the women of the vicus ad Bonam Deam. Why this birthday 
celebration is to include only the women of this particular vicus 
one can only guess. The vicus is apparently named for a small 
shrine located within it. Does the term “ Bona Dea” which so 
.often figures merely as the title of other goddesses here signify 
the Juno? If Bona Dea is here a kind of dea natalis it would 
explain why the women of this particular vicus have an exclusive 
celebration of Livia’s birthday. Another birthday celebration 
is recorded for Livia in an inscription of an unknown colony 
which provides for a banquet of the decuriones and augustales 
and a gladiatorial show.?? In the East, the birthday celebration 
of the G«oi XeBaoroí at Pergamum, of course, continued after 
the death of Augustus.” 


No cult of Livia existed in Rome during this, period, but 


38 Henzen, Acta, XLIIT; Suetonius, Tib., 26; Dio, LVII, 8; LVIII, 12. 
See also W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum (Diss. Giessen, 1908), 
p.71. The character of such a celebration is indicated by the fact that, 
whereas from now on most of the women of the imperial family received 
this honor during their lifetime, none of the men except the emperor 
himself received it before death. 

8° He did, nevertheless, eventually receive it. See Suetonius, Tib., 5, 
and also Taylor, T. A. P.A. LX (1929), p. 94. 

°° See p. 227 above; C.I.L., XI, 3303. 

2 Of, O.I. L., XI, 2990: “ Bom (ae) deae August{ae)”; see Taylor, 
“Local Cults in Etruria," Papers and Monographs of the Amer. Acad. 
in Home, II (1923), pp. 104 and 1341. For a recent discussion of the 
significance of the Bona Dea, see A. Greifenhagen, ' Bona Dea," Rim. 
Mitt., LII (1987), pp. 227-44; especially p. 243. 

°g, I. L., VI, 29681. Miss Taylor (T. A.P.A. XLV [1914], p. 240, 
note 27) suggests that this is Trebula Suffenatium in Latium. 

*3 See p. 230 above. 
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throughout Italy in various towns, some of them near Rome, 
inscriptions show the existence of priestesses of Julia Augusta. 
Minturnae in Latium, Pompeii, Aeclanum in Samnium, Polla 
in Lucania, and Vibo in Bruttium had priestesses of her cult. 
Outside of Italy, in the West, Salonae in Dalmatia and Olisipo 
in Lusitanis had priests; Vasio and Baeterrae in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, and Gaulos, had priestesses.’ 

It has been shown that the so-called priests of Augustus in 
the period of his lifetime were in all probability priests of the 
cult of his Genius.” Since Tiberius attempted to follow metic- 
ulously the precedent of Augustus, it seems equally probable 
that the priests of Tiberius in Italy during his régime were 
priests of his Genius also, and that the priests and priestesses 
of Julia Augusta were devoted to the cult of her Juno. There 
are, however, some exceptions to this: On the island of Gaulos, 
her own priestess dedicated an offering to her as Ceres," and in 
an Italian town offerings were apparently made to her as Ceres 
Augusta? It has beex pointed out that the coins of Tiberius 
show Livia in a Junoesque pose, and it may be that coins of 
Thapsus showing a Juno-like figure with the inscription Juno 


?5 C. TJ. L., X, 6018 and 961; IX, 1154; Dessau, I. L. S., 9390; C. I. L., 
X, 51. The last mentioned (at Vibo) is a feminine “ sacerd. Aug.” 
almost eertainly a priestess of Livia. See also F. Geiger, De Sacer- 
dotibus Augustorum Municipalibus (Diss. Halle, 1913), pp. 37 fi. 

?5 C, I. L., III, 14712; O.I. L., II, 194 [this priest, in Olisipo, is also a 
flamen Germ (anici Caesaris)]; C. I. L., XII, 1363 and 4249; C. I. L., X, 
1501. 

L. R. Taylor, “The Worship of Augustus in Italy during his 
Lifetime,” T.A.P.A4., LI (1920); and The Divinity of the Roman 
Emperor, pp. 215-18. 

9T CO. I. L., X, 7501. 

°° The location is not known: C.T. L., XY, 3196. It seems probable 
that Ceres Augusta is Livia, since by this time (18 A. D.) her connec- 
tion with Ceres appears to have been well established. In addition to the 
Gaulos inscription, there are coins of Panormus which represent her 
With the attributes of Ceres (B. M.O0. Sicily, p. 125, no. 47), and pos- 
sibly the figure on coins of Africa which bears a close resemblance to 
the Ceres of the Sicilian coins is an idealization of her portrait: Miiller, 
Num. Afr., I, p. 150, nos. 317f. See also Mattingly, C. R. E. B. M., 1, 


p. 211, no. 821. These coins of Tiberius may also represent Livia as 
Ceres. 
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Augusta were inspired by the figure on Roman coins and were 
meant to honor Livia.?? 

Ihe attitude of Tiberius toward the imperial cult in the 
various parts of the empire is well known from his answers to 
the proposals made by Asia, Gytheion, and Baetiea in regard 
to cult honors. Asia was permitted to build a temple to 
Tiberius, his mother, and the Roman Senate;*?? in Gytheion, 
Tiberius approved the institution of a cult for Augustus, refused 
a cult for himself (though in unconvincing terms), and left 
the decision in regard to a cult of Julia Augusta to his mother 
herself.*°* As for Baetica, it was not permitted to build a 
temple to Tiberius and his mother, and Tacitus has recorded 
the decision of Tiberius as follows: Omnes per provincias effigies 
numinum sacrart ambitiosum superbum; et vanescet Augusti 
honor, st promiscuis adulationibus vulgatur$ 

That Livia and Tiberius differed in their attitude toward the 
imperial cult has already been seen in her accepting the honor 
of a public birthday celebration, whereas he rejected it. Her 
answer to the Gythiates apparently also differed from his, for 
she was honored there as the Tyche of the city. His rejection, 
to be sure, was overruled, but there is no indication that she 
gave anything but an unqualified acceptance. The first day of 
the Kaisareta of Gytheion was sacred to Augustus; the second 
to Tiberius; the third to Livia, 'lovAía SeBoory 5j Tod &Üvovs koi 
Tis mÓAeos Téxn, the fourth to the Nike of Germanicus; the fifth 
to the Aphrodite of Drusus. In the procession which began 


°° Müller, op. cit., II, p. 47, nos. 12, 18, 14. See too Ward, loc. cit., 
pp. 221 ff. 

100 Tacitus, Ann., IV, 55 ff. Coins struck in honor of the occasion 
show a tetrastyle temple and Tiberius in pontifical robes; B. M. C. Ionia, 
368, Smyrna, 266, 268. 

102 S. B. Kougeas, ‘EAAnuixd, I (Athens, 1928), pp. 7 ff.; E. Korne- 
mann, Abh. d. Schles. Gesellsch. f. Vaterlánd. Kultur, I (1929), pp. 1 ff.; 
L. Wenger, Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, XLIV (1929), pp. 308 11.; M. 
I. Rostovtzeff, R. H., OLXIII (1930), pp. 1 ff.; G. di Sanctis, Riv. Fil., 
VI (1928), p. 586; H. Seyrig, Rev. Arch., XXIX (1929), pp. 84 ff.; O. 
Immisch, “ Zum Antiken Herrscherkulte," Aus Roms Zeitwende (Leipzig, 
1931), pp. 9f.; S. Eitrem, “ Zur Apotheose,” Symb, Osl, X (1932), pp. 
43 ff. @ 

19? Tacitus, Anna, IV, 37. 

103 For possible interpretations of the “ Aphrodite of Drusus," see 
Taflor, T. A. P.A., LX (1929), p. 88 and Kornemann, loc. cit., p. 23. 
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each day's celebration painted images of Augustus and Livia 
were carried side by side, while that of Tiberius followed. The 
celebration as & whole has been described in detail elsewhere. 
The sacrifice was apparently a lectisternuum according to the 
Greek tradition, and the sight of Augustus and Livia side by 
side at the feast must have suggested to the audience a com- 
parison with Jupiter and Juno, who were so often seen in the 
same position. A statue of Livia as Tyche bore the inscription: 
7H emavestary Tixn tis móXeos. 

While inscriptions honoring Julia Augusta in the East during 
this period are numerous, there are, strangely enough, only a 
few which cite priestesses of an organized cult: Mylae, Cyzicus, 
Larisa, Samos, and Aphrodisias.^* Meanwhile she was, how- 
ever, widely honored as a goddess: on coins of Pergamum and 
of Macedonia she appeared as Demeter; 1° at Aphrodisias in 
Caria, she had a cult as Demeter,*°* and at Lampsacus, she is 
curiously honored as 'LovAéa SeBaory ‘Eoria véa Anup. 

The identifieation of Livia with Hera also continued during 
this period. At Mylae she had a priestess and cult as 'LovA(a 
"Hoa ZXegaerj.9? At Tarsus coin portraits give her the attri- 
butes of Hera. ?? At Assos she is 9«à Aciovia "Hpa véa SeBaory.**° 
At Magnesia ad Sipylum a coin shows her with the legend 
Xefaerijs "Hoa. The Pergamene inscription cited previously, 


194 O, I. G., I, 333; I. G. R., IV, 144; I. G., XII, 2, 333; I. G. R., IV, 
984; O.I. G., II, 2815. 

195 H..von Fritze, “ Die Münzen von Pergamon," Abh. Preuss. Akad. 
(1910), p. 79 and Pl. VII, 3; and B. M. C. Mysia, Pl. XXVIII, 7. 

106 O, T. G.. TI, 2815. 

107 f. G. R., IV, 180. This inscription was set up by the Gerousia, but 
the celebration given in honor of Livia is financed by a priest of the ` 
Sebastoi who is also Stephanephoros of the whole house and tamias of 
the people. 

198 Q, I. G., Il, 333. 

19? B, M. C. Cilicia, pref. p. xe. 

no J, G.R., IV, 249. The combination of the name, Livia, and the 
title, Sebaste, is strange. Since Roman businessmen join with the 
citizens of Assos in erecting this monument, it seems likely that the 
use of the title, Sebaste, indicates a date after 14 A. D. 

121 T. Mionnet, Description de médailles antiques Grecques et Romains, 
IV, p. 72, no. 389; P. Riewald, De Imperatorum Romanorum cur Certis 
Dis et Comparatione et Aequatione (Halle, 1912), no. 45. See also 
note 12 above. 

112 See p. 230 above. 
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whieh honored her as Hera, apparently belongs to this period, 
since she is called Julia. At Athens, she was given the epithet, 
Ilpóvow, a title of Hera, which also suggests the Roman 
Providentia 3 

Where Livia was not actually identified with a divinity, she 
was sometimes closely associated with some goddess. In Samos, 
we find a priestess ris 'Apygyérios “Hpas kai @eds “IovAias 
Zefaerjs.* At Cyzicus she was eóvvaos of Athena Polias as 
«Barr, Nuwmdéópos, that is, she was given the attributes of the 
goddess who had helped the people of Cyzieus in the Mithradatic 
war. 

On coins of Mytilene, Livia appears not as any particular 
goddess incarnate but merely as 'lovAía Oà Xefaorj'? An 
inscription found between Thyatira and Hierapolis, if correctly 
restored, celebrates her in the same way.'?* At Apollonia, an 
inscription honoring the whole imperial house gives Livia the 
title €cà "LovAía,3* At Ancyra, a Galatian erected statues of 
Tiberius and Livia in the temple of Augustus.*”® 

In Egypt, Livia’s name was used in the marriage oath: émi 
"IovAías XeBaorys, quite possibly as a result of her identification 
with Juno." At Rome, Dio tells us she was known as a very 
practical patroness of marriage, for she paid the dowries of 
numerous girls from good but impoverished families.*?* 


113 0. J, A., III, 401. Cf. Graindor, op. cit, p. 155. 

114 T, Œ. R, IV, 984. 

115 f, G. R., IV, 144; Riewald, op. cit., no. 128. Nock (loc. cit., p. 30) 
points out that the c’vvaos 8cós is a far less common phenomenon than 
has formerly been thought, but he does recognize that here Livia was 
suvvaos of Athena. 

^19 B. M. C. Troas, p. 204, nos. 187-92. 

37 Ann, Epigr. (1909), p. 189. 

138 I, G. R., ITI, 312. 

HS T G Is III. It. 

120 Wilcken, Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, XXX (1909), pp. 504 ff. 

Examples of the formula: B. Œ. U., 252, 2/3 (98 A. D.) ; P. Osy., ITI, 
496 (197 A.D.); O.P. R., 24, 2 (136 A. D.) ; P. Osy., ITI, 604 (early 
second century). 
. 1 Dio, LVIII, 2, 3. In the reign of Marcus Aurelius, it became 
customary for bridal couples to take their marriage oath in the presence 
of statifes of the emperor and empress. Offerings were apparently also 
made by the couple to the emperor and empress: C.I. L., XIV, 5326. 
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Two days, ‘“Hyépa: SeBaoral, were also celebrated in her honor 
in Egypt, not in connection with her birthday but rather as an 
extension of the Ptolemaic ńuépat roð Baothéws, which now 
included the Roman imperial family. Since days of the Roman 
. women were hereafter usually not eponymous, the name of Livia 
stands as an exception.?? 

When in 19 A. D. Germanicus on his journey to the 
Orient arrived in Alexandria, the populace, in great enthusiasm, 
offered some type of divine honor to him and to Livia. We do 
not know its exact nature, but the reply of Germanicus is extant: 
“ I decline the invidious honors proposed by you for me. They 
are fitting only for the savior and benefactor of mankind, 
namely my father, and for his mother, my grandmother.” ?*° 
Livia's attitude in this matter is unknown, but, in view of her 
general policy in regard to divine honors, it seems likely that 
she accepted. 

Various works of art of Tiberius’ régime represent Livia with 
the attributes of deity. A Paris cameo shows her seated beside 
Tiberius in the same attitude and position as the emperor, 
holding in her hand the poppy and corn of Ceres.*** Together 
they are welcoming the triumphant Germanicus. 

A sardonyx in the Vienna Museum ™* shows her seated, hold- 
ing in her right hand a bust of the deified Augustus. Her left 
hand rests on a tympanum ; her fingers clasp a sheaf of poppies; 


122 D. Owy., IT, 283, line 21: Katsapeios ce 'iovMa ZXegaorí? (during 
Claudius’ reign); ibid., 264: Caesareus 15 is called merely Zefgacr); 
O. G. I., II, 669, 3: awp? a’ 'TovMg Zefaacriy (under Galba). 

122 Wilamowitz and Zucker, “ Zwei Edikte d. Germanicus auf einem 
Berliner Papyrus,” Berl. Sitzb. (1911), pp. 7941f. Letronne, Kec. 228 
(I. G. R., I, 1150) restores an inscription of Athribis, in lower Egypt, 
filling in “‘ *Iouw ” after the name of Livia. He is able to cite no other 
instance of her identification with Isis, but gives as his argument the 
fact that Cleopatra had that title. 

124 Cabinet des Médailles, Paris, Bernoulli, IT, 275-299; Furtwaengler, 
Die Antiken Gemmen (Leipzig, 1900), II, Pl. LVI; Walters, The Art of 
the Romans (N. X., 1911), pp. 119 f£. Curtius’ new identification of the 
figures here shown is not convincing (Kém. Mitt. XLIX [1934], pp. 
119-156). .Mrs. Strong (C. A. H., Plates IV, 156) reverts to Bernoulli's 
interpretation of the cameo. J. Gagé, “La Victoria Augusti et les 
auspices de Tibére," Rev. Arch, XXXII (1930), p. 19, suggests the 
possibility that Livia here represents Felicitas. 

125 Bernoulli, II, 94, 3b, Pl. XXVIT, 2. 
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and she wears the mural crown of Cybele. The figure of a lion 
can be dimly seen on the tympanum.  Aschbach interpreted 
this as Leo, the constellation of Livia, as Capricorn was the 
sign of Augustus. It seems, however, that, since the lion 
nowhere else appears in connection with Livia, and since a lion 
was the regular concomitant of Cybele, it is here intended to 
represent merely another attribute of that goddess.'?9 

A. Florentine sardonyx shows a portrait very similar to that 
of the Cybele gem mentioned above, but the head is here crowned 
with corn and poppies and is veiled in the manner of Ceres? 
The Berlin Museum also has a gem very similar to this one.” 

A cameo in the British Museum collection represents her 
diademed and veiled, holding a cornucopia on which is a bust of 
the deified Augustus.?? Another, in the same collection, shows 
her seated above the mouth of a cornucopia; she holds a patera 
as priestess of Augustus, and her throne is surrounded by fruits, 
a pine cone, and barley.°° A third, which is generally thought. 
to be a representation of Livia (though the identification is 
not certain), is a beautiful intaglio portrait of a woman with 
the attributes of Ceres, surrounded by a border of other deities 
cut in relief.** i 

A. Ceres-statue of the Louvre has been recognized by some as 
a portrait of Livia with the attributes of that goddess,” but 
this identification is also uncertain. 

The two statues similar to the Pietas coin-type have already 
been mentioned. 5? A Florentine gem also has this type of 
portrait, with the inscription “ Lib. Aug.” 134 Either this is a 
late copy made by someone not familiar with Livia’s titles, or 
it is a forgery. 


126 Aschbach, loc. cit., p. 78. See also Daremberg-Saglio, I, ii, pp. 
1686 £f., and S. Reinach, Pierres gravées, T. 3, 12. 

1?' Bernoulli, II, 95e; Pl. XXVII, 6. 

128 Thid., II, 105i. 

129 B, M. C. Gems, 1977. 

139 Thid., 3580. ` 

131 Thid., 1568. 

182 Bernoulli, IT, 101 ff. 

138 p. 237 above. 

184 Bernoulli, II, 95. Or, as M. L. W. Laistner suggests, “ Lib" may 
represent a personification of Libertas. 
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A statue of the Torlonia collection at Rome!** shows her 
wearing the large diadem without a veil, which is characteristic 
of the Iustitia-coins. A statue in the Lateran Museum !*$ is of 
the same general type and may represent Livia. 

The tendency of the art of the period seems to have lon to 
stress her office as priestess of Augustus and her association with 
the deities of plenty and fertility. The general idea expressed 
is that, since Augustus is no longer on earth but has taken his 
place among the divinities, his blessings must come to the 
Roman people through the mediation of his priestess, Julia 
Augusta. 


3. Tar Diva. 


When, in 29 A. D., Livia died, at the age of eighty-six," 
Tiberius, who was absent from Rome, did not hasten his return, 
and, in fact, tarried so long that the condition of the corpse 
made it necessary that it be buried at once. The funeral was 
public but simple.*** ‘There were the usual ancestral images, a 
panegyric was pronounced by the seventeen-year-old Gaius, 
greatgrandson of Livia,"?' and her ashes were placed in the 
mausoleum of Augustus. Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius 
all state that Tiberius expressly forbade the deification of his 
mother, and Tacitus and Suetonius add that he gave as his 
reason that she herself had directed this.!** Both authors imply 
that the reason given was false, as it almost certainly was. The 
fact that Livia was deeply devoted to the cult of Augustus is, 
of course, not sufficient evidence that she was in favor of being 
herself consecrated; her attitude toward cult honors during 
her lifetime seems, however, to indicate that she would not have 
been displeased -at the prospect of being deified at death: She 
welcomed the title Augusta; she accepted the honor of a public 
birthday celebration; she appears to have favored the cult 


135 Bernoulli, II, 107, 17. 

139 Thid., 18. 

137 Dio, LVIIT, 2. 

138 € Funus modicum,” Tacitus, Ann., V, 1. 

180 For the details of the funeral, see Dio, LVIII, 2; Taeittus, Ann., 
V, 1 and 2; Suetonius, Tib., 5]. 

149 Suetonius: . . . prohibuit consecrari, quasi id ipsum mandasset. 
Tacitus: . . . ne caelestis religio decerneretur, sic ipsam maluisse? 
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practices of Gytheion; at the death of Germanicus small son, 
she set up in the temple of Venus a statue of the child with the 
attributes of Cupid.*t It seems likely that Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius are right in implying that she desired to become a diva. 

Since Tiberius forbade her deification, the senate could not, 
of course, overrule him, but it did vote whatever honors it could 
to her memory. Mourning was ordered for women, and it was 
decreed that an arch be erected to her memory, because she had 
preserved not a few of them, had reared many children belonging 
to citizens and had helped to find husbands for numerous girls, 
< for all of which acts some called her mother of her country." 14? 
The fact that mourning was decreed shows that the honors voted 
Livia were not of a divine nature. At the death of Augustus, 
Tiberius had expressly stated that there was to be no mourn- 
ing.4? One could not mourn the deification of an individual, 
for to mourn would be to doubt. When Caligula deified Drusilla, 
he had difficulty in deciding whether grief or joy should be the 
proper reaction of his subjects. Dio states that both displeased 
him.'4** Iiis clear that the decree of mourning made in Livia’s 
case was an honor leading away from, rather than toward, 
deification. 

The arch which the senate decreed for Livia Tiberius himself 
promised to construct, but afterwards he did ane toward 
fulfilling his promise.** 

When Caligula acceded to the imperial power, he T 
the will of Livia, which Tiberius had failed to do, but he did 
not effect her consecration.**® Her deification, therefore, did 
not take place until 41 A. D., when Claudius, in order to 
strengthen his connection with the imperial house, not only 
devised new honors for the divine Augustus, but also conse- 
erated his grandmother Livia.!** 


141 Suetonius, Calig., 7. 

14? Dio, LVIII, 2. 

143 Thid., LVI, 41. 

145 Tbid,, LIX, 11. 

145 Thid., LVIII, 2. 

148 Tbig., LIX, 2. See J. P. V. D. Balsdon, The Emperor Gaius (1934), 
p. 26. 

447 Suetonius, Claud., 11; Dio, LX, 5; Seneca, Apocol, 9. In the 
Suatonian passage cited above, the reading must, for obvious reasons, 
be: cognomen Augustae ab viva recusetum, and not ab avia recusatum. 
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In the interim between her death and consecration, various 
honors and dedications to her, no doubt, continued, but it is 
difficult to identify the inscriptions belonging to this period, 
because she is still “Julia Augusta," as she had been in her 
lifetime. It is, of course, possible that Tiberius’  discourage- 
ment of honors for his mother diminished the number of dedica- 
tions during this period. 

Livia’s birthday continued to be celebrated in Rome after her 
death and before her consecration. Tacitus relates that a certain 
Cotta Messalinus ironically referred to the banquet of priests 
on Augusta’s birthday as a “funeral feast," insinuating that 
it could be nothing but that, since she had not yet been 
consecrated.143 

Velleius Paterculus, writing soon after Livia’s death, paid her | 
the tribute of describing her as per omnia deis quam. hominibus 
similior femina.*** 

The consecration ceremony of women has nowhere been 
described, but it seems likely that it was, at least in some degree, 
copied from that of the emperors. At the time of Livia’s conse- 
cration, in 41 A. D., three dwt had been recognized by the 
senate: Julius Caesar, Augustus, and Drusilla, the sister of 
Caligula. In the deification of both Augustus and Drusilla, the 
ascension was witnessed. At Augustus’ funeral, an eagle, 
released from the pyre, soared aloft, seeming to carry the soul 
of the dead emperor to the skies, and a praetorian swore that 
he had seen the spirit of the deceased ascend into the heavens.!5? 
At Drusilla’s death, Livius Geminus, a man of senatorial rank, 
swore that he had seen Drusilla rising into the skies. After 
the testimony of those witnessing the -ascension, the senate, in 


It is worth noting that, while Claudius had various honors voted to his 
mother, Antonia, and to Drusus, he did not consecrate them. 

148 Ann., VI, 5. The Acta of the Arvales (Henzen, XLIII) show,a 
birthday celebration in 38 A. D. 

149 TT, 130. 

150 Dio, LVI, 34; Suetonius, Aug., 100. For a study of consecration, 
see: Bernhardt, Mitt. Vorderasiat. Gesellsch., XXII (1918), pp. 136-67 
(especially pp. 1448.) and Handbuch e. Münzkunde d. römischen 
Kaiserzeit, pp. 72-4; E. Bickerman, Arch. f. Religionswiss., XXVII 
(1929), pp. 1-34; G. Camozzi, Riv. Ital. Numism., XIV (1901), pp. 27- 
53. 

151 Suetonius, Calig., 26. 
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each case, formally declared the deification. How was deification 
secured for Livia who had died twelve years earlier? It seems 
quite probable that such a traditionalist as Claudius would 
have secured the testimony of someone who had seen Livia 
ascend to the skies at the time of her death. All we are told 
of her consecration is that Claudius prevailed upon the-senate 
lo decree divine honors for her with a chariot drawn in the 
Circensian procession, as he had appointed for Augustus, 
charged the Vestal Virgins with the duty of offering the proper 
sacrifices, and ordered that women should use her name in taking 
oath.5?? It was probably at the time of her consecration that 
coins were issued bearing the likeness of the new diva.’ 

Whether there was any actual consecration ceremony including 
the release of an eagle to symbolize the carrying of the soul 
upward, we are not told. We know, however, that the eagle 
continued to be the symbol of consecration and figured in the 
apotheosis of women as well as that of men, though, in the case 
of women, the peacock often takes its place: Coins of the two 
Faustinas, Sabina, and Julia Maesa show the eagle; coins of 
Faustina the younger and Maesa, however, sometimes feature 
the peacock, while coins of Domitilla and Julia Domna regularly 
show the peacock, never the eagle.*** 

If there was any ceremony of consecration for Livia, it prob- 
ably took place on the Campus Martius; at least there is evidence 


15? Dio, LX, 5. 

153 Mattingly-Sydenham, R. I. C., I, p. 96, nos. 9f. The obverse has a 
radiate head of Augustus and the legend: “ Divus Augustus”; the 
reverse is of two slightly differing types. The one has a figure of Livia 
seated left, holding corn, poppy, and torch; the other has a draped 
bust of Livia, right. Both carry the legend: “ Diva Augusta.” Cohen 
cites the one coin incorrectly as issued under Tiberius, I, p. 77, no. 93. 
Eckhel (VI, p. 158) cites a coin which he believes commemorates her 
consecration with the legend: “Diva Julia Augusta”; Mattingly- 
Sydenham have, however, shown this to be the daughter of Titus 
(R.I. C., II, p. 181, no. 216; see also Bernhardt, op. cit., Pl. 54, 1). 

154 Faustina the elder: Mattingly-Sydenham, E. 7. O., III, p. 73, no. 
387; Faustina the younger: ibid., p. 273, nos. 743 ff.; p. 349, no. 1700; 
Sabinae ibid., II, p. 479, nos. 10511.; Julia Maesa: ibid., IV, p. 127, 
no. 714 (shown seated on a flying peacock); Domitilla: ibid., II, p. 124, 
no. 70; Julia Domna: ibid., IV, p. 127, no. 716; coins of Marciana and 
Matidia also show the eagle: ibid., Il, p. 299, no. 742; p. 300. 
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i 
that the consecration of Sabina took place there, and the cere- 


mony in her honor was probably patterned after the ceremonies 
of the earlier period." 

Thereafter, the Arval Brethren sacrificed to Diva Augusta 
on the anniversary of her consecration. Our earliest evidence 
of this.is from Acta probably dating from the period between 
43 and 48 A. D. After her official deification, it appears that 
no time was lost in organizing a cult of the Diva, for in the year 
42 A. D. we already find evidence of a flaminica of Diwa Augusta 
in Cirta, Afrien.* It is probable that the altar vowed “ Pretats 
Augustae? was: finally at this time erected and dedicated in 
connection with her deification.'5 

In the West, the cult of the Diva is easily traced, because the 
titles used were, to a large extent, standardized. The empress, 
who had been known as Livia until the death of Augustus, as 
Julia Augusta after his death, was now honored as Diva 
Augusta, Epigraphical evidence for a cult of Livia as Diva 
is found at Aquinum, Ostia, Aeclanum, Suasa, Albingaunum, 
Brixia, Messana, Cirta, Ipsca, Nertobriga, Nemausus, Vasio, 
Narona, and Philippi.*°? 

The sacerdotal office in the cult of the Diva Augusta was 
always held by women.!9? The priestess of the deified empress 
was called flaminica or sacerdos though the former title was 


355 The bas relief depicting her apotheosis shows the Campus Martius: 
E. S. Strong, Roman Sculpture, p. 237, Pl. LXXI, 2. 

156 Henzen, LIV; O.I. L., Vi, 2032. 

157 (9, I. L., VITI, 19492, Cf. Geiger, op. cit., p. 30. 

155 See p. 236, above, and A. D. Nock, C. A. H., X, p. 498. 

150 (f FJ. L., X, 5413; C. I. L., XIV, 399 and Not. Scav. (1930), 1202; 
C. I. L., IX, 1155; XI, 6172; V, 7788; V, 4458; X, 6978; VIII, 19492; 
II, 1571; Eph. Epig., VIII, 382, n. 83; O.I. L, XII, 3302; XII, 1361; 


III, 1796 and 6361; III, 651. The well preserved little temple at Vienne 


in Narbonese Gaul seems to have been a shrine of divus Augustus and 
diva Augusta. It may also have served as a temple of the Genius. 
Augusti before Augustus’ death (see J. Formigé, Rev. Arch., XXI 
[1925], p. 153). In any case, the inclusion of Livia in the cult probably 
occurred at the time of her consecration by Claudius (C.J. L., XII, 1845, 
and A. Allmer and A. de Terrebasse, Inscriptions Antiques et du Moyen 
Age de Vienne [Vienne, 1875], I, pp. 13 ff.). ° 

160 In the early days of her cult as Julia Augusta, there is evidence 
that at times male priests officiated in her cult: C. I. L., III, 14712; TI, 
194. : 
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more common for a priestess of the living, the latter for a 
priestess of the dead and consecrated empress.9! Municipal 
priests and priestesses of the imperial cult were, in the West 
at least, elected by the ordo decurionum? Theirs was not a 
paid but a gratuitous office; in fact, in some cities, the candi- 
date for the priesthood promised certain largesses, such as 
spectacles and games. In Africa, the priest or priestess, upon 
taking office, paid a summa legitima, or summa honoraria!” 
The many instances of both famines and flaminicae beautifying 
their cities with buildings and statues seem to indicate that 
candidates for this office were regularly wealthy and influential 
citizens.!9* 

In the East, a study of the cult of the diva is made difficult 
by the fact that the titles used were never standardized to any 
great extent, and that the term @ea is used both of the conse- 
crated and of the living empress. There is no criterion by which 
to classify inscriptions honoring an imperial @ed. There are, 
however, two Greek inscriptions which seem quite definitely to 
refer to the consecrated Tivia. One at Telmessus, in Lycia, 
honors a ipe [8a] Blov Geds SeBaor7js.2* One at Termessus, 
in Pisidia, mentions a woman as icpnoapévy O«às ZeBaorys.**® 
It would seem that the term «à Zeßasrý is a translation of 
Dwa Augusta. 

The reason that the eastern provinces took little cognizance 
of the consecration and official title of the consecrated emperor 
and empress is obvious. In the Hast, there was little check 
on the offering of divine honors to an imperial personage in his 
lifetime. The emperor and members of his family were freely 
honored as Geós and @ed while living. Hence the fact that the 


1*1 Geiger, op. cit., p. 4. i 

19? Beurlier, op. cit. 4 pp. 183 f. Ew consensu civitatis (C.I. L., VIII, . 
698) was apparently merely another way of stating the same manner 
of election. 

19 Beurlier, op. cit., pp. 1881.; C.I.L., VIII, 262, 769, 1567, 4194, 
4594, 8835. 

164 A flaminica builds a theatte, O.T. L., VIII, 5365; a temple, VIII, 
993; a bath, II, 1956. 

195 7.°@. R., IIT, 540. 

168 f. G. R., III, 1507. At Termessus there is also an dpxtepeds coU 
Ad-yoUc rov (I. G. R., III, 447). 
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Roman Senate eventually, after the death of an individual, 
declared him to be divine and gave him the title divus did not 
alter his cult or his titles in the East. Livia had been honored 
widely in the East during her whole long lifetime and especially 
after the death of Augustus, when her position as wife of the 
divus and mother of the reigning emperor gave her great 
prestige. She had a cult and priestesses in various eastern pro- 
vinces and municipalities, as has been seen. At Pergamum, 
Smyrna, and Ancyra, she shared a temple with the divine prin- 
ceps and continued to share it after her death and consecration. 
At Aezani she was also included in the cult of the deified 
Augustus, and the two were worshipped as of peydAo: @eoi 
bpoBwpio. Xcfae|vo(].9' This inscription was set up in the 
early part of Claudius’ reign. Whether or not Livia’s inclusion 
in the cult was a recent change is not indicated. 

The association of the cult of Livia with that of Augustus . 
caused it to endure longer than the cults of many of the other 
empresses. Galba featured her on his coins as diva Augustu 
in order to stress his claim to imperial power. Under Titus 
the Justitia and Pietas coin-types were revived.1® In 147-8 
A. D. games in honor of Livia were still celebrated in Egypt.!7? 
When, under Antoninus, in 159 A. D., the temple of divus 
Augustus was rebuilt, Livia’s statue with that of Augustus was 
set up in the centre of the structure." It has long been 
assumed that Livia was one of the d$vi to whom the Arvales 
sacrificed as shown by their records of 183, 218, and 224 A, D.*”? 
The evidence of the Feriale Duranum, however, recently pub- 
lished, makes this supposition seem erroneous.’”* If, as the 
editors of the Dura document believe, the Div included in their 
list are the same as those of the fasti publici, it seems likely 


167 7, G. R., IV, 584. At Ancyra, I. G. R., IV, 555: lépe[iav] véw[v 
ópgoBwuiorv]; 550: [iepeùs Gexaérg]s TOv óuoflouiev Oeóv ZeBaclTov]. 

168 Mattingly-Sydenham, E. I.C., I, p. 200, no. 3; p. 202, no. 27; p. 
209, no. 99. 

109 Thid., II, pp. 144, 145, nos. 218 ff. 

170 P, Owy., XVII, 2105, 4. 

172 Platner-Ashby, op. cit., p. 62. See too Beurlier, op. cit, p. 16. 

17? Henzen, op. cit., pp. cexiv; ceii; elxxxvi. 

173 Fink, Hoey, and Snyder, “The Fericie Duranum,’ Yale Class. 
Stud., VII (1940). 
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that Livia was no longer on the list of the Arvales even in 183.'7* 
It would seem that sometime during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius or Commodus she was dropped from the cult. 
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174 The sixteen divi of 183 seem to have been: Augustus, Claudius, 
Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Lucius Verus, Nerva, Plotina, Sabina, the two Faustinas, Marciana, and 
Matidia. The twenty divi of 218 and 224 were the above with the 
addition of: Commodus, Pertinax, Septimius Severus, and Caracalla. 
See Fink, Hoey, Snyder, loc. cit., especially pp. 1821f. The discovery 
that Matidia and Marciana are included in the Dura list makes unlikely 
the earlier supposition that Livia and Domitilla (or Poppaea) were 
included. 
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W. Arkwright once remarked of Lycian that “the bilingual 
inscriptions . . . are the beginning and end of our certain 
knowledge.” + Even that was a slight overstatement, as bi- 
linguals so frequently are not precise translations but loose 
paraphrases, often with some material in one not contained in 
the other. This is true of some, at least, of the very few and 
very short Lycian bilinguals which have been found. 

This presents an apparently gloomy view of ever attaining an 
accurate knowledge of Lycian. Yet the mind of man refuses to 
accept defeat and some of the world’s foremost linguists have 
tackled the problem. Most of these have been leaders in the 
field of Indo-European and they have naturally noted resem- 
blances to the languages with which they are most familiar, with 
a consequent tendency to consider Lycian as Indo-European. 
No serious objection can be raised to a scholar’s belief that 
Lycian is genetically related to any linguistic group, provided 
this does not influence his translation. But this, unfortunately, 
has not been the case. Etymological comparisons with Indo- 
European languages have formed the basis of much of the trans- 
lation. And with these as a premise, much of the remainder 
of the translations depends on deductions as to what the meaning 
of the remaining words in a phrase “ must” ‘be, or mere state- 
ments that a Lycian word has a certain meaning without anr 
reason being given except that the translation makes sense in 
the opinion of the author. 

Even so brilliant a scholar as Piero Meriggi, the most recent 
scholar to deal extensively with Lycian, failed when he attempted 
to translate a part of the Xanthos stele inscription in order to 
prove the Indo-European relationship of Lycian. Like most 
of his predecessors, Meriggi relied too largely on interpretations 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professors E. 
H. Sturtevant, W. F. Albright, and M. B. Emeneau for criticisms and 
suggestions. The author is alone responsible, of course, for any 
conclusions. 

1“ Some Lycian Suffixes,” B.O.R., V (1891), p. 187. 

?* Der Indogermanismus des Lykischen," in Germanen und 'Indo- 
germanen, P'estsohrift f. Herman Hirt (Heidelberg, 1936), pp. 257-82. 
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of individual words made by previous scholars, while the' cri 
terion as to the validity of his own work depended almost solely 
on whether his translation made sense. The longest Xanthos 
stele text he attempted to translate consisted of 79 words, of 
which he considered 17 as proper names, only one of which— 
the word for “ Tlos ”—is attested by the bilinguals. The trans- 
lation of 12 other words Meriggi thought so doubtful that he 
placed question marks after his translation of them. The word 
term is translated “ Heer” five times on the basis of Arm. dzern 
and “ Hand ” once, although Meriggi recognized -ff as an accusa- 
tive ending to a stem ter-, of which the dative was ier-? He 
also translated rer’ once as “ Heer.” The translation “ Leuten " 
occurs thrice and “ Truppen ” twice. Lycian se, which is known 
from the bilinguals to mean “and,” is given by Meriggi as 
“und (== des)” twice, and ese as “und,” “mit,” and “mit 
(= des)." About all that we have here is a large number of 
proper names, several words expressing collectives of men, and 
a number of loose connectives.* 

In a hundred years of interpretation of Lycian, a vast litera- 
ture has grown up,.and previous translations have generally 
been accepted without inquiry as to the supporting evidence, 
while the latest author proceeds to new grounds, basing his 
deductions on the assumed accuracy of his predecessors. The 
same unquestioning attitude was recently displayed by G. Bon- 
fante in starting on the comparative grammar of Lycian. 
While such methods may occasionally prove suggestive, we 
cannot reach a sound basis for translation or comparative 
grammar without re-examining the foundations of the enormous 
superstructure which has been erected. The present paper 
examines just one brick of the foundation—the word Arppi. 
This is an instance of acceptance of a translation for nearly a 
century without reconsideration of its basis. G. F. Grotefend, 
one of the first scholars to attempt a translation of Lycian, 


3 P, 263. 

4 Meriggi's work was often better than that of many of his predeces- 
sors. His method has been selected for criticism as the most recent 
important work in the field. 

5G. Bonfante and I. J. Gelb, “ The Position of ‘ Hieroglyphic Hittite’ 
among the Indo-European Languages,” J.A.O.8., LXIV (1944), pp. 
169-90. ` 
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considered Arppi equivalent to “ éavró, sibi, sich." * But sii 
years later, Daniel Sharpe began with the bilingual of Limyra, 
containing the phrase hrppi etli ehbi. Noting that etit was often 
written atli, Sharpe added that it “seems related to Sanscrit 
üiman, signifying self.’ Having already decided that ehbi 
signified “his,” the meaning of hrppi was only “derived from 
the context, which admits of nothing but the preposition for, 
a sense which the word will bear in every sentence in which it 
occurs.” 7 Sharpe later translated it “for, èri, pro" on the 
grounds that Grotefend's translation as “ sibi" appeared forced, 
was contradicted by its use in several inscriptions (not cited), 
while his own translation as “for” was always consistent with 
the construction expected (also not illustrated). Moreover, if 
hrppi were a pronoun, we should find it declined, which Sharpe 
thought not to be the case. Ever since the time of Sharpe, 
* for? has been accepted as the meaning of hrppv? Christian 
Lassen, transliterating the word as urppe, thought to bolster 
this interpretation with the comparison of Umbrian ar (— Lat. 
ad) and Lat. -pe as in nem-pe.? Later W. Deecke compared 
Skt. pra, Gr. wpó, Lat. pró(d), with Lycian Ar- < *fr- < *pr-.™ 

In view of the limited material available to Sharpe, his 
conclusion was logical enough. But the ground for his belief 
that Arppt is not a pronoun is invalid. While Lycian was 
inflected, its nominal inflection seems to have been very limited 
and we know even less of its pronominal inflection, and conse- 
quently any inference as to what the inflection of a Lycian 
pronoun should be is even yet premature. And for those who 


€“ Remarks on some Inscriptions Found in Lycia and Phrygia,” 
Trans, of the Royal Asiatic Society, III (1835), pp. 321,328. The tran- 
scription used here is that of Ernst Kalinka, Tituli Asiae Minoris, I 
(Vienna, 1901). 

7“ An Essay on the Lycian Language," in An Account of Discoveries 
in Lycia, by Charles Fellows (London, 1841), p. 475. 

3 * On Certain Lycian Inscriptions,” App. I, vol. II, of T. A. B. Spratt 
and Edward Forbes, Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and the Cibyratis 
(London, 1847), pp. 228, 236. 

?* As Meriggi, ‘loc. cit., p. 276: hrppi, preposition with dative, “ für; 
hinzu ” < *hri-epi, hri “ über” (or '*vor??) and epi = èri. 

19 Ueber die lykischen Inschriften und die alten Sprachen Klein- 
asiens," Z. D. M.G., X. (1856), p. 345. s 

n“ Lykische Studien, IIT," B. B., XIII (1888), p. 271. 
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accept Lycian as an Indo-European’ language, instances such 
as yó can be cited where pronouns are restricted to one case, 
or others where the inflection is confined to few cases. Since 
Sharpe’s time, hrpp appears to have limited inflection at least, 
as hrppije, and once Arppêni. 

Sharpe was probably correct in stating that the translation 
of hrppi as “ for " makes sense in every sentence where it occurs. 
It is found most frequently in the epitaphs, usually dedicated 
hrppi ladi se tideime, which has been translated “for wife and 
children," assuming hrppi to mean “for.” "Thus: 

Telmessos 33? — ebéfiné kupü më ti priinawaté tewinezé [s]- 
ppiitazah asawüzala[h] tideimt hrppi ladi se tide[ime]. This 
tomb built Tewinezéi, of Sppfitaza Asawüzala the son, for wife 
and children. 

Pinara 18. ebéfné [k]upã me ne pritnalwleté pdd[élkita 
kzzubezeh tideima hrppi l|o]d eh[b]i se tidetme<n> ehbue. - 
This tomb built Pddékitta, of Kzzubeze the son, for wife his 
and. sons his. 

Antiphellos 57. ebéjine kupu me ti priinawaté ida makzza 
uher|v]jeh tideimi hrppi [lladi ehbi se tidetme...... This 
tomb built Ida Makzza, of Uherije the son, for wife his and 


Limyra 139. eb[ñn]ë kupa mé [ti priinawaté tilume giza- 
há|mah tideimi hrpm ladi e[h]bi kukuneje [s]e tideime 
ehbijfe]...... This tomb built Tilume, of Zizahàma the son, 
for wife his, Kukuneje, and children his. 

The translation of Arpp as “for” is, as Sharpe said, consis- 
tent with the structure expected. But so is 


The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat, 


and yet we say that the statement is untrue, for we know from 
experience that owls and pussy-cats do not go to sea of their 
own volition and we put it down at once as a pleasant bit of 
fantasy. It is just as fantastic to leave the economically most 
important member of the family out of the dedication formula. 
The recognition of this has not been so prompt, as grammar 
has banished reality for 100 years in this instance. 


12 The inscriptions are numbered as in Kalinka, op. cit. 
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Outside of lad- “wife” and tideim- “child,” the meaning 
of few other Lycian relationship terms is definitely known. 
But regardless of their interpretation, all the others combined 
do not occur frequently enough for the wife or children to 
have erected a separate monument to the husband or father 
who had built the tomb for them, even assuming such an 
improbable social custom. Neither does atli “self” occur often 
enough for the heads of families to have erected monuments to 
themselves. It is found only 15 times out of 57 epitaphs. 

Now the Lycians built some of the finest tombs of antiquity, 
house-like sepulehres hewn in the side of a rocky cliff or beauti- 
fully sculptured sarcophagi. After a man had spent a fortune 
on a final resting place for his wife and children, what then 
became of him? Did he climb a high cliff and throw himself 
into the sea, or did his ungrateful family throw the old man's 
bones on the ash heap? 

No translator has suggested such a solution. In fact they 
either have failed to recognize the problem or have ignored it. 
` Modesty and abnegation was not a common virtue of the male 
in Europe or the Near East and it is hard to believe that a man 
who inscribed his name at the very beginning of the epitaph as 
the erector of the tomb would often fail to assure himself a place 
in the tomb by specifieally mentioning himself as one of those 
to be buried there. 

We may note that during the time the Greeks and Romans 
dominated Lycia the erector of a tomb mentioned himself 
(éavrós) before any of the rest of the family for a place in the 
tomb. "Thus, 

Telmessos 50b. Tlovro 7[6] wv?[ue] é[vvjo]avro [A]dA[a] ous 
Mavóa|A&]otos kai Xvyabpas Kevddvios éavrots kal Tots réxvois [k]oi : 
TeAnro AOAXáct0s kai Anunrptwo Xvyáópov. 

Telmessos 58.  .......... s Appias xatecxevacey TÒ pvnpetor 
éavrà [Kat 72] -yvvaui adrod Adfjoe Navvidos kai rois Tékvois 
[abrov kai] rois èx rovrwy écopévow éxyóvow pov kai [rH yvvawi] 
Tov viod pov "EmayáÜov xapà, ... 

See Kalinka, op. cit., II, for many parallel examples. 

In the same place in the epitaph formula of the Lycians 
that we find éavrós in the Greek formulas, hrppi alone occurs in 
38 inscriptions, hrppij and hrppént ehbt in one each; i.e., this 
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root alone occurs in 40 epitaphs. In nine others it occurs with 
atl, while atl alone occurs in only six. 

If Lycian scholars are going to leave the bones of the heads 
of families in the tombs, where they were no doubt interred, 
instead of throwing them out to make the authors’ translations 
correct, we must reinterpret hrppi as “self.” We shall not 
need to modify seriously the view that atli means “self” as 
appears later. 

The reason that the correct meaning of hrppi as “self” has 
not been recognized since the time of Sharpe has probably been 
the accidentally misleading evidence of the bilinguals. Corre- 
sponding to at7é, hrppi alone is found only once, in Antiphellos 
56. In Limyra 117, [h]rppi etic ehbi occurs where the corre- 
sponding Greek version has éavrói In the Carmylessos bi- 
lingual, hrppt occurs once but without éavrois. Lycian atru 
' corresponds to Gr. éavróv in Tlos 25, and the @ of what may 
have been athi is all that has not been obliterated of the Lycian 
word corresponding to Gr. é[e]vro|!] in Tlos 23. Certainly the 
bilinguals do not at first glance offer impressive evidence in 
favor of translating hrppi as éavro. 

But when we examine the geographical distribution of hrppi 
and atli, we begin to perceive why the bilinguals helped mislead 
Lycian scholars. Burial formulas with hrppi alone are found 
at Cadyanda, Telmessos, Carmylessos, Pinara, Xanthos, Anti- 
phellos, Isinda, Timiusa, Simena, Cyanae, Tschindam, Kasch, 
Candyba, Myra, and Limyra,” i.e. all along the coast and for 
a considerable distance inland as at Cadyanda, Xanthos, and 
_Candyba. i 

We find atli alone at Tlos (29, 27) and atru (25), which may 
be the same word although the r is difficult to account for as 
a stone cutter's error. We also find atli at Isinda (63), Limyra 
(105), and Rhodiapolis (150), all on the south coast. 

We find hrppi atli combined at Sura (84) and Myra (86) and 
seven times at Limyra, all south coast cities. 


1? Nos, 3, 4, 6, 11, 13-17, 19, 31, 38, 39, 47, 48, 56, 57, 58, 62, 66, 67, 
68, 73, 77, 80, 81, 85, 87, 88, 93, 94, 98, 113, 120, 134, 137, 139, 144. 

1 From Gr. Optyios, Lye. crup-? and from Gr. TevoéuBpa»s, Lyc. 
tuceucépré, both transcriptions showing unusual features, one may 
question whether this inscription was not written in some local dialect. 

15 Nos. 99, 108, 112, 117, 121, 123, 147. 
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From the distribution of hrppi over the whole Lycian area 
from which we have inscriptions except at Tlos, where atli is 
found to the exclusion of hrppi, one is justified in inferring that 
dialect is involved. On the south coast the greatest concen- 
tration of atl- is from Sura to Rhodiapolis, the most eastern 
Lycian territory of which we have inscriptions recorded. On 
the part of the southwest coast of Anatolia occupied by the 
Lycians, there is no record of atl-. 

As not many inscriptions have been recorded from the south- 
west coast of Asia Minor, and few Tlos and Xanthos inscrip- 


tions following the usual formula for epitaphs, the evidence is 


not conclusive enough to state that atl- was a dialect word 


_ originating in Tlos or possibly the Xanthos River valley,'? and 


through colonization spreading eastwards along the south coast, 
although the evidence points to such a conclusion. The lone 
example of atli at Isinda in the midst of hrppi territory may be 
from the burial place of a stranger in the community. 

Personal names suggest colonization: Arik-ttbili mahanahi 
uweha (Tl. 22) compared with .urttija mahanahi-di aka t4] 
ulwelht (Myra 92) and hrik-/ma (Myra 89, 90); and with 
Myra 92 above, compare aküt$ (meaning unknown; 'Tl. 30:2), 
akuti uweht (meaning unknown; Tl. 29:3). Cf. also the proper 
names skku-liuja-h (G.; Tl. 27), and skku-tra-zi (Limyra 102) 27 

One may note that the occurrences of atli in the bilinguals 
are all within the territory where this term had its widest 
extension in the epitaphs. Consequently it was purely accidental 
that this seldom used word for “self” came to be accepted by 
Lycian scholars as the only word for “self,” and that hrppi 
was taken to mean “ for.” 

hrppi and atli were probably practically synonymous, meaning 
“self” or “own.” One may infer that atli did not alone 
mean “himself ’—except as this might be inferred from the 


49 atl- does not oceur in any of the burial formulas at Xanthos, 
although atli is found once and atle-, particularly atlahi, several times 
on the great stele at Xanthos; see Kalinka, op. cit., Index. But the 
interpretation of the Lycian inscription on the stele is, I believe, too 
uncertain to be sure that atl- there is the same root, although it very 
probably is. 

17 The names Myra and Li-myra suggest that the latter may be a 
colony of the former, * New Myra”? 
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context—from the frequent addition of ehb? to give the whole 
the sense of the third person. The phrase hrppi atl ehb may 
be tentatively translated “self own his," “his own self," as 
American children sometimes say. 

If we accept the present interpretation of atli as “ self” then 
the erectors of tombs assured themselves a respectable burial 
.only 15 times out of 59, or about 25 per cent. If hrppi, how- 
ever, means “self,” then 40 assured themselves a place in the 
tomb, or about 66 per cent. But if hrppi and atli were nearly 
synonymous, then 55 out of 59 specifically mentioned themselves 
for burial, and only 4 omitted themselves or were dedicating a 
tomb to a certain member or members of their families. I have 
an impression that the disintegration of the family and the 
family burials became greater during Greek and Roman times, 
but until further archeological work permits at least approxi- 
mate dating of Lycian, Greek, and Roman epitaphs we can 
have no solid ground for a statistical comparison. 

Additional evidence that hrppi was not a preposition is 
afforded by formulas where it does not occur. Instances cited: 
above of atl? without Arppt, show that “ for” was expressed not 
by hrpp but by the ending -~-t in the singular. In expressing 
* (to build) for (someone) ” with final 4, hrpp and atli agree 
with ladi, tideimi (117), prünezw (11, 31), cbatri (138) and 
ehbt. This may be the most important result of this inquiry— 
that, for one of the best attested “ cases” of the language and 
for some of the best attested words we know, the singular 
ending is -+. This is quite different from the varied dative 
singulars found in such Indo-European languages as Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit; on the other hand, Professor E. H. Sturte- 
vant has pointed out to the writer that the case ending -i 


accords with the Hittite dative singular, -t, in probably more | 


than 95 per cent of the occurrences in documents while the -e 
of a good proportion of the others was only a graphic variant 
for -t at the time when the documents were written. If our 
certain,knowledge of Lycian forms too insecure a base to draw 
an inference from this, it should at least urge caution in setting 
up a complex inflectional system patterned after Indo-European. 

Another instance of “ for ? being expressed by -t is at Phellos, 
where on a “ grosses lykisches Felsgrab " we find ebé prinawa 


Po 
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me ii prinawalé sbicezijēi mrelisa(h) tideimi ladi ehbi se 
tidevme Enë kittawata wata-prddatehe. Where a man was rich 
and powerful enough, he no doubt sometimes erected separate 
tombs for members of his family, and here, where apparently 
only his wife and children were buried, “for his wife” is 
expressed simply by “ladi ehb? without hrppi. For social 
reasons, perhaps, a “ zweitheiliges Felsgrab " was erected at 
Limyra simply to cbairi ehbi. 

Archeological evidence as to just who was buried in graves 
dedicated Arppt ladi se tiderme is unfortunately not available. 
Vandals have rifled the graves, and while a thorough search by 
archeologists would probably reveal much valuable data, at 
present I have found only one description of the remains. Heber- 
dey found at Limyra 98, where the inscription reads in part 
hrppi ladi ehbi se tideime, at least four bodies in the grave, those 
of a man, a woman and two children, one under ten years of age, 
the other somewhat over. Since the age of the man is not given, 
we cannot be sure he was not one of the sons. But considering 
the age of the two children, this is improbable. 

As was pointed out previously,'? the singular verb prinawaté 
instead of the plural verb prinawaté is used when the subject 
is a man and his wife, as in Limyra 121: priinawaté ermmenéni 
se lada ehbi. One may consequently consider that the following 
two words, which Kalinka wrote [h|rppt atl[a], would be better 
read [h]rpp» atl[+|. The final Lycian letter looked to me more 
like E than FP because of the lower bar, and I had transcribed 
it [v] before I had given consideration to the singular verb. 

The translation of hrppi as “ self ? will necessitate a good deal 
of revision of previous interpretations, not only of translations 
of the texts, but also derivations, such as Holger PUN 8 
hrppi < hri + pi. 


ROBERT SHAFER. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


18 Deecke, B. B., XIII (1888), p. 262; Torp I 14. 


19“ Tivkisk,” Nordisk Tidsskrift for Filologi, tredie Raekke, VII 


(1898-9), pp. 94, 98. See also n. 9 above, and Deecke, loc. cit., p. 268. 
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ARISTOPHANEA. 
I: Equites, 1061-2. 


Ay. èyè 9 GÀovros Tüuepov yevjoopat ; 
AA.  o)ros yàp Spy ras mvéAovs ddyjpraov. 


In place of the aorist dg¢ypracey one would expect either a 
future or a perfect. Zacher and others quite arbitrarily excised 
the line. Bothe suggested á$apzáoe—unfortunately, as the future 
active is not found in Attic, the middle-being used in its stead. 
I am aware (1) that the Greeks often used an aorist where in 
English we should use a perfect; (2) that (it is saying the same 
thing in other words) the perfect is a rare tense in Attic. Aristo- 
phanes, however, does use the perfect of the simple verb at 
Ec. 428 (praks) and Pl. 372 (5prakas) ; and for perfects in 
-ka in the earlier plays cf. peudônke (Nu. 1143, 1148, 1150), 
eumérroxe (V. 208). The vertical stroke of the x may have 
become disjoined from the rest of the letter, the result been 
read as IC, and the iota subsequently erased, leaving the sigma. 
It seems to me that the same thing may have happened at line 
1200 (olpor réas adixws ye 7a’ adypracas), where again ádwjp- 
makas 18 what we should expect. 


ll: Aves, 265-6. 
dAAws dp’ ovo, ds éow', és TYV Aóxpaqv 
éoflàs erate xapadpiov ptpodpevos. 


er@e is read by R, U and D; éró£e by V, A and M. Those 
who would regard this word as the imperfect of éxwafew are up 
against two difficulties: (1) the difficulty of form; (2) the 
difficulty of meaning. 

(1) No contracted form occurs in prose. The verb is possibly 
found twice in poetry: (i) Epicharmus, frag. 172, rò 0$Av róv 
áAekropíóny yévos |. . . árevés ob rikra réxva| tövr, AN róle 
Kai mot iyvxày éyew, and (ii) Cratinus, frag. 108, ért +68 énófovo', 
ws dy éxdéyys kaAóv | . . . Spveov, In the Epicharmus instance a 
second hand in the MS (Diogenes Laertius, III, 16) has cor- 
rected érdéife, to rode and Van Leeuwen (on Aristophanes, 
Av. 266) conjectures érwdfoy [xal]; in the Cratinus, érdfovo’ 
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is an *emendation" of Valckenaer’s for the MS (Athenaeus, || 
IX, 878 e) érwdLove’, whence Van Leeuwen (on Aristophanes, 
Av. 1108) conjectures éreáfovo', [ós dv] iv éAéygs. 

(2) Despite the scholiast’s note rò émi rois gots xabeLopeva rà 
õpvea kpáfew, and Liddell and Scott? “ cluck; like a laying hen," 
it is clear that rodear means to sit on eggs, not to cluck over 
them. A broody hen does not cluck. 

In this passage, then, the form is dubious, the meaning 
disastrous. To regard the word, again, as the imperfect of 
érot(£ev == “lament over” once more gives an impossible sense 
here. 

Rogers calls attention to the similarity of érop and èrøgew 
(ef. kókkvé xoxxifa, Hesiod, Op. 486) and translates “ the Hoopoe 

. whooped.” But in this case the syllable ér- is an integral 
part of the word, not a compounding preposition, and pre- 
sumably its imperfect would be zrwfe. Similarly Kock's tenta- 
tively suggested “érowwfew should make jzóret£e in the im- 
perfect—for surely his second suggestion of a composite éroz-óC« 
as imperfect of émoz-Dfey (he actually has éror-Gfe as from 
érom-oífew, though #fewv does exist and otfay does not) is simply 
impossible. 

Now in line 297 the Hoopoe starts his song with 'Erororot 
TOTOL WOTOTOWOL TOTOL (I quote the form given by Coulon ; the 
MSS show considerable variation). Of this the significant 
syllable seems to be wot. Might we not therefore read ézode, 
i.e. the imperfect of a verb wolfey— “to cry soi" just as 
mirige == “to cry cvi? mermifev = “to cry mem” and riger == 
“to be constantly asking ‘vi’”? A scribe copying a 5th cent. 
archetype would find before him EILOIZE which he might easily 
take as EIIOIZE, a word which the Alexandrians would naturally 
accent as properispomenon, regarding it as from ém-oifav, 
éx-ocew or, maybe, ér-ed£ev. 


III: Aves, 492. 
oi 8& BadiLovc’ vmoógcápevo, vixtwp. 


Peithetaerus, to illustrate his theory of the early sovereignty 
of the birds, takes the case of the cock. “So powerful was he 
that even now at the summons of his matin song all m&nner of 
working men spring up from bed and hasten to their various 
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jobs.” He eontinues—oí 8 BadiLove’ imodyoduevor vókrop ; where- 
upon Euelpides interrupting him (on any showing vókrop—, not 
vókrop. should be printed. Peithetaerus has clearly not finished 
his remark) says, “I can tell you all about that” (ép rovró 
y’ épóra), and proceeds to tell the story of how, coming in one 
day from Halimus to Athens to attend a party, he got drunk, 
.missed the party, was awakened by the cock crowing at dusk, 
thought it was next morning (vouícas ópÜpov), started off for 
home, and was robbed by a Awmodvrys. 

Most scholars translate the half line I have quoted, “and 
others put their shoes on and go out at night." I can see no 
objection to this rendering so far as the words themselves go. 
True, Van Leeuwen remarks, “ ferri nequit of dé quasi aliud 
iam indicetur genus hominum,” but, if it was the construction 
and not the sense to which he took exception, he need have looked 
no further than lines 529-30 of this same play to find a con- 
vincing instance of the same idiom: era Aaflóvres zoXovo? áfpóovs, 
oi Ò ovobvra, = * and others buy them." (Other instances may 
be seen at Nu. 396 and Hg. 600.) The real trouble is, why 
should Peithetaerus have mentioned people going out at night? 
No doubt Awmodvra: and the like did, but they needed no cock- 
crow to rouse them. It is this consideration that has led some 
editors to “emend” the line and read, e.g., Van Leeuwen’s 
vrodnodpevot 0? Badilovow vókrop, putting a comma instead of a 
colon at the end of the preceding line, and translating “and 
(or “for”) they (the aforementioned working men) put on 
their shoes and’ go out while it is still dark.” To this use of 
vixrwp = de nocte, in the morning dark, Van Leeuwen cites no 
parallel, though there is a very good one at Ec. 528, where, 
Blepyrus having asked his wife why she went out ópÓpiov, 
Praxagora answers yuvy pé tis vókrop . . . pererépwaro. It seems 
to me that this meaning (“and [for] they go to their work 
before dawn”) can quite easily be derived from the text as it 
stands. The real ground of objection, it seems to me, is this: 
if wxrwp means “before dawn," why should Euelpides tell a 
(in that ease pointless) story of having been robbed of his cloak 
at dusk? May not the answer be that in the mouth of Peithe- 
taerus these four words mean “these people go to their work 
before dawn,” but to the ears of Huelpides they imply “and 
others go out at night"? If I am right in supposing this am- 
biguity, any emendation is not so much unnecessary as fatal. 
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IV: Ranae, 1106-7. 


Aéyerov Extroy üyaOéperov 
$ ^ ` bj , 
TÅ T€ TWAAGLG KAL Th KOLVÓ. 


So the MSS, leaving 1106 a syllable short for the trochaic 
dimeter. Brunck’s dvaéépecOoy is all right metrically, but it 
introduces a middle form not found elsewhere in classical Greek. 
To Bergk’s ávà 8' épco0ov (accepted by Van Leeuwen) may be 
raised the objection that after émrov “attack” (of. éwwre of line 
893) we expect another imperative denoting physical action. 
Dobree’s dvd re 9éperov likewise completes the metre, but the 
scheme A, B, C ve is (?) impossible. Denniston (Greek Parti- 
cles) cites no instance.  Fritzsche's kávaSéperov and Thiersch’s 
åvà 8 Séperov violate neither metre nor grammar. But no possible 
meaning of dvaSépey seems suitable here. Radermacher’s view 
that it equals réchauffer would fit rà wadatd but not rà kawd. It 
seems not unlikely that rd re waAatà kai rà Kawd are, as it were, 
weapons to be brought up by the two prospective combatants 
from their respective armouries. We might, then, read 
dyà 96 déperov; cf. Peithetaerus’ command to Euelpides (Av. 
840) Aexdvgv ávéveyke. ANAAEOEPETON might easily become 
ANAAEPETON by a kind of haplography. 


M. PLATNAUER. 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE, 
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THE DATE OF THEMISTOCLES’ OSTRACISM. 


Professor Donald G. Baker of Ursinus College has kindly . 
called my attention to Aristotle, *A0. IIo., 25, 2: “ Then, in the 
archonship of Conon, Ephialtes stripped the Council of the 
Areopagus of all the acquired prerogatives from which it derived 
its guardianship of the constitution and assigned some of them 
to the Council of Five Hundred, and others to the Assembly 
and the law courts. In this revolution he was assisted by Them- 
istocles, who was himself & member of the Areopagus, but was 
expecting to be tried before it on a charge of treasonable dealings 
with Persia." . 

It is well known that Aristotle’s statement is irreconcilable 
with that of Thucydides, I, 187, who places Themistocles’ ostra- 
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cism some ten years earlier, about 471 B. C., after which he 
withdrew to Argos (if he had not already done so), became 
involved with Pausanias in intrigues with Persia, and subse- 
quently fled to Asia, being almost captured by the Athenian 
fleet at Naxos in 466 B. C. It is also well known that modern 
scholarship has decided in favor of Thucydides; for example, 
Walker (C. A. H., V, p. 64) says: “ There can hardly be a doubt 
that on all these points the verdict must be in favour of Thucy- 
dides.” Since, however, Aristotle cannot be explained away 


satisfactorily, every careful student hedges his verdict; Walker’s _ 
comment (p. 65) is: “ Thucydides’ own version, however, is not” 


altogether free from difficulty.” Was Themistocles in Athens 
in 462 B. C. or is it possible to set aside Aristotle’s statement in 
reasonable fashion and as a consequence to allow Thucydides’ 
version to stand beyond any doubt? It is also important to be 
rid of the notion that “ Thucydides’ system of chronology for 
this period was not the only one current in antiquity” (Godol- 
phin, The Greek Historians, II, p. 697, n. 41), for this sounds 
as if there were a rival fifth-century system which Aristotle was 
following, and in any case the only point at issue is a single 
date in Aristotle. 

I have recently argued (“ Athenian Politics, 510-486 B. C." 
A.J. P., LXVI [1945], pp. 243 f.) that the attack on the 
archonship in 487/6 B. C. (which indirectly changed the charac- 
ter of the Areopagus as well) must have been carried through by 
a great radical, such as Themistocles. It is hardly credible that 
the reformer's name should not be known to us, but that is the 
fact. Is it not probable, however, that Themistocles’ name, 
being associated in antiquity with the reform, was transferred 
in some curious manner by Aristotle to Ephialtes’ later Reform? 
Here, of course, it does not make sense, in the light of Thucy- 
.dides; we therefore place Themistocles’ ostracism in 471 B. C. 
or thereabouts, but without any hedging, for Aristotle's precise 
connection of Themistocles with a reform of the Areopagus is 
then attributed to 487/6 B. C., where one line of reasoning 
places it anyway. 


C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARK TO PROFESSOR NITZE'S 
ARTICLE, 4.J.P., LXVI (1945), p. 281. 


While admitting my error in calling gradales an “ invention ” 
of a twelfth-century etymologist, since this is attested in 1010 
(this attestation, however, has no bearing on the etymology of 
the word, which is the point in question), I must state that 
Professor Nitze treats in a rather cavalier fashion my objections 
- to the traditional reading of the line of the Ecbasis: nec biberam 
eratum ..., and my emendation nec biberam acratum: he does 
not answer my objection that such an evolution as krater > Vulg. 
Lat. *cratus (which last, he, by a slip of the pen, writes gradus) 
is unparalleled (cf. the different developments of charakter in 
Romance); he presents the elementary metrical law of vowel +- 
-m dropped before vowels as a sort of wishful thinking on my 
part, worthy of Olympie irony: “obviously, Spitzer hopes it 
[the -a of biberam before mute -m] was dropped. But was it?” 
Obviously, Spitzer says what any high-school student knows 
who has read some lines of Book I of the Aeneid (terr[am] inter 
fluctus aperit ...): that nec biberam acratum can be read in 
verse only as nec biber[am| acratum, Since the hapax cratus in 
the Ecbasis is one of the main props of the kratér > *cratalis 
* Grail ” etymology, I shall continue to believe that by showing 
the doubtful character of the reading cratus, I have, in this case, 
somewhat diminished that appeal of inner evidence which, in the 
opinion of Pietsch, Nitze, and myself, is the ultimate criterion 
in etymological matters. 


Lo SPITZER. 
THE Jouus Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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A. W. Gomme. A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, Volume I. 


Introduction and Commentary on Book I. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1945. Pp. xii + 480; 4 maps. £1.0.0. 


It is not often that an ancient author is the subject of two major 
studies of surpassing quality within five years; yet this has been 
the happy fate of the historian Thucydides. Finley’s recent volume t 
is now followed by the first part of Gomme’s Historical Commentary 
and it may be stated categorically that Gomme has produced a work 
of extraordinary merit, extraordinary good sense, and extraordinary 
fascination.” l 

The author has planned his publication in three volumes and a 
glance at the table of contents of the first will reveal that he has 
achieved more than a commentary. The Introduction alone (pp. 
1-87) is of major importance in Thucydidean scholarship. It is 
divided under the following main headings: What Thucydides Takes 
‘for Granted, Thucydides’ Self-imposed Limitations, Sources other 

than Thucydides, and Principles of Historical Criticism. These 
sections are subdivided so as to allow Gomme to treat in critical 
fashion such vital topics as the economie, political, and constitutional 
conditions of the fifth century, chronological method, source materials 
available to Thucydides, and supplementary evidence available to us. 

The Commentary proper is ilsélf sectioned; each episode or sub- 
ject in the text of Thucydides is given its heading and the commen- 
tary is followed by an analysis. So, for example, the Archaeology 
receives its running commentary and is then discussed as a whole and 
related to the rest of Thucydides’ History; the incidents concerning 
Kerkyra and Poteidaia are each subjected to a closely reasoned 
chronological and historical examination. Outstanding, and perhaps 
the kernel of this volume, is the treatment of the Pentekontaétia 
(pp. 256-413). Here, after the commentary on the text (I, 89-118, 
2), Gomme discusses the excursus as a whole, dignifying these Notes 
on the Pentekontaétia with their own table of contents (p. 361). 
The essay considers the Pentekontaétia under these heads: Nature 
of the Exeursus, Omissions in the Excursus, and Chronology of the 
Period 477-432 B.C. It is an important study, for in addition to a 
eareful discussion of the troublesome chronology, Gomme considers 
critically Athenian foreign policy and the many problems connected 
with the organization of the Delian League and the development into 
Empire. ' 

The book includes a Bibliography of Short Titles (pp. ix-xi) and 
three Indexes: General; Authors, and Passages Discussed (a most 


1 John H. Finley, Jr., Thucydides (Harvard University Press, 1942) ; 
reviewed in A.J. P., LXV (1944), pp. 181-5. 

2 I shall avoid repetition of comments made in the two reviews I have 
alreadyeseen: Gilbert Murray, in The Sunday Observer (London, April 
15, 1945), p. 3; Anonymous, in The London Times Literary Supplement 
(June 9, 1945), p. 270. 
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useful addition); and Greek (which seems to me rather slim; I do 
not understand the principles of selection). Four maps supplement 
the exposition (To Illustrate the Kerkyra Campaigns, Olynthos and 
Poteidaia, To Illustrate the Poteidaia Campaign, and Greece, on the 
last of which sea-depths are marked). A list of the editions used 
by Gomme would have been a convenience to the reader. 

The Commentary is more*than historical; in fact there are few 
aspects of classical scholarship which Gomme fails to touch. He 
treats textual and geographical problems with equal acumen, and 
everywhere he shows his admirable command of the literature, ancient 
and modern, which pertains to his subject. Random examples of 
his broad range are his note on iotacism and changes in pronunciation 
(p. 296), his interpretation of aicyivyn (p. 249), of edeors and cbOvvar 
(pp. 342-3), his suggestion ubout u cumie fragment (p. 105), his 
observations on early Sparta (pp. 128-31), his sensible correction 
of Beloch on the number of ships involved at Sybota (pp. 190-5), 
and his many excellent topographical notes (e.g. pp. 180-1 on 
Cheimerion, pp. 203-8 on the XaAxiS8eis). 

It is impossible to cite all the passages which are especially en- 
lightening; my own list, gathered as I read the book, is far too long 
for reproduction. I must content myself with a selection and with 
the simple statement that Gomme approaches Thucydides conser- 
vatively and without prejudice, with the intention of understanding 
him and the task he set himself, not with the aim of making 
Thucydides agree with Gomme’s own conjectures; and here and there 
less thoughtful and less impartial critics are chastised. 

Noteworthy in a splendid Introduction is the handling of the 
sources other than Thucydides; and in this well-reasoned account 
the treatment of Plutarch is of special worth. This should be read 
by all historians of Greece (and of Rome too, for that matter), for 
Gomme’s critical and eléar perception is at its best as he rescues 
Plutarch from the disrepute in which he is sometimes unjustly held. 
This is accomplished by a demonstration of what Plutarch aimed to 
do, an aim which we, in our zeal as historians, are apt to forget, and 
of his genuine shortcomings within this chosen field. ‘“ He was not 
a historian but a biographer . . ." (p. 54). “ He was not a specialist 
either, and did not think of his readers as such. We should remember, 
in fact, that Plutarch thought that his readers would all be equally 
at home with his Greek and his Roman Lives and would never 
separate them; his readers of the 17th and 18th centuries were thus 
at home: we, the unhappy historical experts, can only hope to 
criticize and value the Greek or the Roman, so different are our 
standards” (p. 74). Plutarch “had two serious weaknesses: in- 
ability to value his authorities, and no insight into the political 
conditions of the classical age . . . ‘he had the political temper of 
the age of Trajan’” (pp. 58-9). There is much more that would 
bear quotation, some of which may seem quite obvious; but I have 
not elsewhere seen it written so well, and, regrettably, it still needs 
reiteration. : 

The reader must not forget that the book, as Gomme says, is in 
many ways a production of 1939; the author has seen no continental 
publications since 1939 and not all American. Inevitably, then, 
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some problems have been illuminated by new light, of which Gomme 
has not been able to take full advantage; bibliographie additions 
(published since 1939) suggested in this review, therefore, bring no 
criticisms upon Gomme but are supplements for him and for the 
xeader. 

On p. 9 Smith's article on economics comes to mind. Meritt’s 
elassie study of epigraphie method is pertinent on p. 32, and the 
distribution of the generals in the 430’s and the nature of Perikles' 
sole control (pp. 68, 178-9, 209-10, 354) must he reconsidered in the 
light of important articles by Lenz and Ehrenberg. Gomme’s opin- 
ions on the origin of the Greeks (pp. 97-8, 119) have apparently not 
been influenced by Blegen’s recent work, nor has he seen Prakken’s 
study of genealogical reckoning (p. 117). Similarly, I suspect that 
Gomme has had no opportunity to study Larsen’s significant paper 
on the Delian League (see especially pp. 372-3).3 

Enough has been said to indicate that I consider this a first-class 
book, a milestone in the study of Thucydides and the history of his 
time. But in a volume of such detail and scope it would indeed be 
strange if the reader did not question some of Gomme’s judgments; 
here again I am compelled to make a selection. 

Gomme is firm in his belief (pp. 86, 272-3, 279, 372) that the 
Hellenotamiai formed an Athenian magistracy from 478/7 B.C. 
This may be true; but it is not certain, neither is it accurate to 
write that “ Thucydides expressly states that it was instituted, as an 
Athenian office, at the beginning of the League” (xai ‘EAAnvorapiar 
rore aparey “AOnvalots karéorg apxyy). It was instituted by the 
Athenians, I venture to say, but it may have been an allied board of 
some sort, despite Gomme’s rather casual dismissal of Walker’s 
proposal. Furthermore, Gomme overlooks (p. 279, n. 2) the fact 
that in 478/7 the fleet was a genuinely allied effort (see Thucydides, 
I, 99); it is anachronistic to write that it Was “built at Athens and 
trained and commanded, and largely manned, by Athenians.” Gomme, 
of course, translates (p. 283) ypyjuara éráfavro (I, 99, 3) as “had 
assessed themselves to contribute money rather than ships” (thus 
rendering meaningless the gradual change from ships to money 
expressly described by Thucydides) and is inclined to hold to a 
minimum the original contributors of ships. Yet Thucydides’ narra- 
tive implies the opposite, as does the epigraphical evidence, and 
Gomme’s refutation of West’s thesis (“that the loyal islands which 


$ S. B. Smith, * The Economie Motive in Thucydides,” Harvard Stud. 
Class. Phil., LI (1940), pp. 267-301; B. D. Meritt, Epigraphica Attica 
(Martin Classical Lectures, IX [Harvard University Press, 1940]); 
F. W. Lenz, “ The Athenian Strategoi of the Years 441/40 and 433/32,” 
T. A. P. A., LXXII (1941), pp. 226-32; V. Ehrenberg, “ Pericles and his 
Colleagues between 441 and 429 B. C.," A.J. P., LXVI (1945), pp. 113- 
34; ©. W. Blegen, “ Athens and the Early Age of Greece,” Harv. Stud. 
Class. Phil, Suppl. Vol. I (1940), pp. 1-9; “ Preclassical Greece," 
Studies in the Arts and Architecture (University of Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial Conference [University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941]), 
pp. 1-4; D. W. Prakken, Studies in Greek Genealogical Chronology 
(Diss, Lancaster Press, Lancaster, Pa., 1943); J. A. O. Larsen, “ The 
Constitution and Original Purpose of the Delian League,” Harv. Stud. 
Class. Phil., LI (1940), pp. 175-213. 
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possessed ships at the time of Salamis entered the league on a non- 
tributary basis and did not commute their obligations until after the 
treasury had been moved to Athens") is unconvincing. It is surely 
not eoineidental that not a single one of the partieular group (twelve 
in all ineluding Hestiaia, Andros, and Seriphos) is recorded as 
paying tribute until 450 B. C.* It is most unlikely that payments 
made to Athenian strategoi in the field account for the absence of 
certain of these names from the quota records, for the evidence 
(epigraphic again) is that such payments were reported to Athens 
and the quotas duly recorded, perhaps as many as three from these 
early years under discussion (pp. 277-8); cf. A. T. L., I, pp. 453-4.5 

Gomme is willing to accept 460 talents as the actual cash antici- 
pated from the assessment of Aristeides and he analyzes the pay- 
ments in the early quota lists to confirm his belief (his totals seem 
to me a little high). But his argument becomes confusing, especially 
when we read in a single note (p. 284 on I, 99, 3, rò ixvodmevov 
avdAwpa pépeav) the following comments: * I believe that this phrase 
makes it possible to interpret the 460 talents of the first $ópos, 96.2, 
to include both the tribute paid in money by the great majority of 
the member-states and the money equivalent of the ships contributed 
by the rest... . For my part, however, I believe the figure 460 
tal. for the first assessment to be in any case reconcilable with the 
later figures obtainable from the quota lists.” The issue revolves 
about the number of contributions in ships included within the 460 
talents of the first assessment. Gomme may argue that nearly all 
was in eash and very little in ships, or for a larger proportion of 
ships. But he should make up his mind (his juggling of the ship 
contributors is thoroughly confusing); he ean seareely have it both 
ways. Finally, I think that not enough attention has been paid to 
Thueydides’ own statement (I, 96, 1), which is really quite specific 
concerning money and ships: of ’A@nvaion . . . €ragay as te ede srapéyxety 
TÓV mÓAcovV yphuarta .. . kal as vais.” 

Gomme (pp. 326-7) accepts Theopompos’ report (“He was a 
learned man... .”) that Kimon returned to Athens at the time of 
Tanagra (457 B.C.), eurtly brushing aside the argument that “we 
should have heard of Kimon’s activities in Athens in the next four 
. years.” I remain dubious, however. We do hear of Kimon’s activi- 
ties during the years we know him to have been powerful at Athens 
(before 461 B. C.) ; a complete blank is our yield for the decade 461- 


4A. B. West, A.H. R., XXXV (1930), pp. 267-75; see especially 
pp. 273-5. I do not know the evidence which allows Gomme to call 
Naxos “ tributary since c. 468”; its first appearance in the quota lists 
is in 450/49. On p. 315, discussing the campaigns against Aigina 
shortly before 454/3, he mentions “the three members who stil had 
fleets "; but once again this is to reject the evidence. 

5B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, M. F. McGregor, The Athenian 
Tribute Lists, I (Harvard University Press, 1939). 

* Kathleen M. T. Atkinson writes an interesting letter to The London 
Times Literary Supplement (June 30, 1945), p. 307, in which she pro- 
poses that Thucydides’ figure of 460 talents for the first assessment is 
based on the amount formerly paid by the Ionians and others to Persia. 
This is adequately considered and rightly (I believe) denied by Gomme 
in the issue of July 28, p. 355. 
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451, precisely the interval prescribed by ostracism, after which we 
can immediately trace the resumption of his naval operations. That 
is, what we know agrees chronologically with the known dates of his 
ostracism. Is this merely another coincidence? The argument cited 
above and dismissed by Gomme might with more effect read, “ We 
should have heard of Kimon’s activities at sea, especially when we 
recall the many Athenian naval adventures of these years.” 7 

The treatment of the Peace of Kallias (pp. 331-5) is sound, and I 
sympathize with the refutation of Wade-Gery’s belief that the cities 
of Asia Minor belonging to the Delian League continued to pay 
tribute to Persia. As to the date of the treaty, I believe Wade-Gery 
(450/49) is to be preferred to Gomme (p. 410, 449/8 B.C.). This 
problem, however, is part of the larger issue, the change from League 
to Empire and the significance of the vital document numbered D7 
in A. T.L., 18 It is too complicated to take up here and I hope 
to deal with it elsewhere.’ 

Gomme (pp. 261-2) is not happy about Themistokles’ archonship 
in 4903/2 B.C., followed by a decade of obscurity; he does reject 
IKrüger's theory of an archonship in 482/1 but he then favours 
interpreting Thucydides dpyy qv kar’ éwavróv 'AÜsvatows Apfe not as 
the eponymous arehonship but as an office held year by year, e.g., 
erieAnTHs Tov vewpiwv. This is to my mind a weak solution of a 
questionable difficulty. The decade of obscurity is not so dark as 
Gomme states, as I have implied in another connection.” As for 
the long interruption in a naval policy (including fortification of 
harbours) begun in 493/2, this could have been caused by the Persian 
invasion and the consequent political turmoil and reorganization in 
Athens. 

In his Preface and in the body of the book Gomme writes in com- 
plimentary terms of the advances achieved by the epigraphists: “ it 
is difficult to imagine what the historian's task would be like without 
their help, particularly for one who has not himself had much 
opportunity for studying inscriptions directly.” Despite his dis- 
claimer, Gomme makes prolific use of epigraphieal documents and 
does not hesitate to discuss them, often putting forward valuable 
suggestions and stimulating interpretations. Yet he approaches 
epigraphical evidence with considerable caution. “ I sometimes differ 


T Gomme himself employs the same type of argument on yp. 211, n. 5, 
in supporting an increase of tribute for Poteidaia beginning in 434/3 
rather than in 433/2: “It is also more likely that Thucydides would 
have mentioned so big an increase if it had immediately preceded the 
revolt.” There are, however, some remarkable omissions in Thucydides. 

? The new fragment has been published and the whole reédited by 
B. H. Hill and B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, XIII (1944), pp. 1-15. 

? Gomme (pp. 336-7) is right, I think, in emphasizing Thucydides’ 
description of a slow and gradual change (even though he apparently 
refuses to accept the latter’s testimony in the matter of the ships); 
but at the same time the Peace of Kallias did cause a rapid transition 


from symmachia to arche in that it brought matters to a head and com- | 


pelled «Athens to make a decision. That decision is embodied very 
largely in D7. 

10“ The Pro-Persian Party at Athens from 510 to 480 B. C." Harv. 
Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. Vol. I (1940), pp. 71-95. 
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from their [the epigraphists’] historical conclusions, for it is the 
business of the historian to use his judgement on the evidence.” The 
doctrine is sound in each of its clauses, but the sentence is unfor- 
tunate. It is a mistake to distinguish between historian and epi- 
graphist. Epigraphy is nof an end in itself; it is the ally and the 
servant of history. Almost all the epigraphists cited by Gomme are 
primarily historians and hold their university positions as historians. 
The late Allen West once remarked, “I became epigraphist in order 
to be historian," and this is the way.in which most epigraphists 
began their study of inscriptions. 

It is true that the constant influx of new evidence (a good deal of 
-it epigraphic) and the steady application of fresh minds have led 
to changes in interpretation; this is how progress is made, this is how 
the truth is xeached.*! But there exist certain physical characteristics 
in epigraphical evidence which cannot be contradicted, despite 
Gomme’s occasional scepticism. For example, he corrects (p. 202, 
n. 1) Sehweigert/s text of I. G., I?, 53: “But und? èri Sirlarov .. . 
pndé should be wr ... pyre.” The error is a double one; not only 
is this a misquotation of Schweigert, but the letters MEA are clearly 
inscribed on the stone? Again, from the note on p. 300 the reader 
would never know that the Thracian TadA7pio: unquestionably paid 
tribute before 425 B. C. (appearing in Lists 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 12, 
13, 15, 22, 23, 26). Similarly, on p. 214 the reader should be told 
that the *Ofópw appear in the quota lists for the first time in 
446/5 B. 0.48 
.  Gomme!'s criticism (pp. 276-7, n. 3) of the method employed in 

the Register of A. T. L., I, where the authors, s. v. @dovr in List 12, 
write “ Absent from full panel," may be cogent in principle; but I 
cannot help feeling that he has ignored the powerful geographical 
argument which makes | Sepyavés| so preferable as a restoration in 
List 12, III, 33 (i.e, we do not have an even choice between 
[Zeppos] and [Odoro]; cf. the order of names in List 12, ITI, 2-33 
and List 18, IIT, 8-32). 

In some cases recent epigraphieal study compels adjustment in 
Gomme’s phraseology. He could not know, for example, of Meritt’s 
convincing demonstration that I. G., I?, 68/69 (pp. 343-4) concerns 
Boiotian refugees after the battle of Delion (424/3). Meritt has also 
shown that J. G., I?, 931 and 932 belong to a single monument set 


up to the Argives who fell at Tanagra (not to separate memorials . 


to the Argives and Kleonaians; Gomme, p. 316). Raubitschek has 
now given reason for restoring "Ev “AA |éve rather than "Ev Xw]ówe 


M. For an excellent illustration see Meritt, Hpigraphica Attica, pp. 
5-29. 

1* Meritt has been generous enough to confirm the reading for me from 
a squeeze in Princeton. 

?3 [t would be preferable to write (p. 273) that the tribute was 
suspended, rather than abolished, in 414/13; collection, we now know, 
was resumed in 410/09. A more careful distinction between assessment 
and payment might be made on p. 357; the conclusion drawn,is prob- 
ably right but since we have no fragments of the assessments between 
454/3 and 425/4 the epigraphist (cautious, as Gomme would prefer) 
hesitates to make assertions concerning absentees from lost assessment 
lists. ° 
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in I. G., I?, 944 (Gomme, p. 3607).:* I do not know why Gomme 
(p. 273) is so uncertain of the date at which the rajuetoy was trans- 
ferred to Athens and the quota to Athena instituted. On p. 240, n. 1, 
I.G., I°, 60 is inaccurately quoted (for «larà read xalra); “to 
determine a city’s tribute" (p. 272) should be referred to 4. T. L., 
I, p. 456, and List 25, III; 54. 

On the question of the missing quota record (What is its date? 
Was it ever inscribed? If so, where?) I shall here say merely that, 
unlike Gomme (pp. 371, 468), I agree with Meritt’s formidable 
epigraphic arguments (that the missing year is the sixth, 449/8 
B. C.; that Dow’s belief in a lost list once inseribed on the First 
Stele is untenable). 

Correcting the proof of such a book is a most difficult task and a 
good many errors have been overlooked. These, no doubt, Gomme 
will wish to note, and I therefore append a rather lengthy list. ` 

Errors in accent occur on pp. 108 (rerriyes), 113 (eixdor), 181. 
(X«elueptov), 218 (ro), 232 (xexatvwrar), and 246 (eiui). The English 
should be adjusted on pp. 8 (n. 1, read “and” for “ with”), 13 
(noun missing in line 2), 39 (read “is” for “are” in line 19), 250 
(read “ were? for “was” in line 10), 331 (“a series . . . were”), 
343 (singular "Eq@eors has a plural verb), 400 (“figures . . . is 
confused”), and 445 (read “which” for “what” in line 24). 
*'lTendentious" is misspelled on p. 407 and “ Pac.” appears for 
“ Pax” on p. 5. I have marked various lapses in punctuation, the 
most important of which may be found on pp. vi (line 3), 7 (n. 
1, line 12), 134 (line 8), and 290 (line 14). 

The recent appearance of Volumes II and III of Jaeger’s Paideia 
makes necessary the addition of Vol. I to Gomme's eitations (pp. 90, 
131, 145, 152). In the second paragraph of the note on I, 41, 2 
(p. 175) the dates are wrong and the cross-reference is inaccurate. 
The reference on p. 199 should be to the map facing p. 220. Incon- 
sistencies have eluded the author's eye on pp. 51 (read “ Alkib.” for 
* Ale.” and “ Aleib."), 53 (n. 4, line 3, read “ Themistokles ”), and 
194 (read “left” for “right” in line 7). Other lapses remain 
uncorrected on pp. 6 (Nikias did not invade Corinth), 42 (n. 5, 
* thimself ”), 51 (hyphen missing in n. 2), 78 (mpómatov), 83 (line 
8), 238 (line 5, article omitted), 248 (buérerov), 286 (read * lists” 
for “list” in line 6), 316 (line 7), 324 (read “prevent” for 
* present"), 348 (read “made” for * make"), and 395 (seasonal 
indieation of date absent for the secession of Thasos). 

As against the solid achievement of this book, my eritieisms and 
differences of opinion must not oceupy too large a place. If Gomme 
has not solved all the problems he has assuredly cast new light upon 
them and moved us a long step nearer the truth in a great many 
instances. All scholars interested in the period, I might almost ‘say 
in the achievement of Hellas, so broad is the volume, will henceforth 
turn to Gomme’s work. We may eagerly await Volumes II (the 
Archidamian War) and IIT (the rest of the History), for which our 
appetite has already been whetted by the tantalizing cross-references 


14 Meritt, Hesperia, XIV (1945), pp. 105-15 and 134-47; Raubitschek, 
Hesperia, XII (1943), pp. 25-7. 
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in Volume I. We are promised discussion of such vital subjects as 
the assessment of 425 B. C., Athenian finances, and Athenian policy 
towards walled cities. The Appendix to the final volume will include 
Gomme’s conelusions on the date of composition of the History. The 
author discusses the text and refers to the manuscripts freely in 
Volume I, not hesitating to suggest emendations; I hope that the 
finished work will find room for an account of the manuscripts. 

Gomme’s previous publications have accustomed us to his pene- 
trating historical insight and his lively style. The latest product of 
his pen does not disappoint; rather, it marks (as does Finley’s 
Thucydides in a different way) a brilliant forward stride in Thucy- 
didean studies. The reviewing of the book has been a thoroughly 
enjoyable task. 


Marncoux F. MoGreaor. 
UNIVERSITY or CINCINNATI. 


transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Associ- 
ation, LX XV (1944). Edited by W. E. BLAKE. Laneaster, Pa., 
Laneaster Press Inc.; Oxford, B. H. Blackwell Ltd. Pp. v + 241 
+ Ixxiv. $4.00. 


The papers in the seventy-fifth volume of the Transactions and 
Proceedings of the American Philological Association were presented 
at the meetings in December, 1944, during one of the darker periods 
of the war, at the time of the final German attempt to break out 
from Allied encirclement on the western front. No indication of 
the strain under which the nation was then laboring appears in this 
volume. Many classical scholars were away in the armed forces or 
other war service; those who attended the meetings were undoubtedly 
each doing something extra on the home front. Among war's dis- 
tractions, it is very creditable that time, thought, and energy could 
be found to prepare papers which are as good as those of former 
years. It is, moreover, evidence of the strength and sincerity of 
American scholarship that this volume could be produced by private 
enterprise and free from any reflection of political or propagandist 
pressure. 

The fifteen papers in this volume range from the simply informa- 
tive to the acutely critical. At one end of the scale might be placed 
V. B. Schuman’s publication of Two Greek Ostraca, in themselves of 
no great significance and merely contributing a little more evidence 
for the economie structure of Roman Egypt. Still technical, but of 
somewhat wider interest and certainly of deeper scholarly and 
critical character, is, for instance, E. J. Bickerman’s analysis of 
Polybius’ text of An Oath of Hannibal, in which he proves that this 
Greek version reflects a Punic original. Possibly the most general 
in scope and appeal of the articles is B. N. Hedberg’s discussion of 
The “ Bucolics” and the Medieval Poetical Debate. She seeks to 
show that the mediaeval conflictus had other sources in classical 
literature than the Vergilian eclogue. The above are singled out 
not as necessarily of more significance than the other articles, but 
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simply to illustrate their technical character. To review adequately 
so wide a variety of specialized studies would require an encyclo- 
paedie familiarity with classical scholarship. Such a review, more- 
over, might add something here and there but would conelude that 
the various papers represent solid contributions to classical seholar- 
ship, though the scope of each is restricted. The titles of the papers, 
appended to this review, will suffice to indicate the range of subjects 
covered. 

There is, however, a more general aspect under which this volume 
of the T. 4. P. A. may briefly be reviewed. Even though the publi- 
cation of a volume, of technical studies in the midst of a war be 
regarded as a tribute to the ability of the authors to “carry on” in 
the belief that the permanent values of scholarship must not be lost 
sight of amid temporary pressures, nevertheless this volume, repre- 
senting the discussions of American classical scholars at their annual 
meeting, might well justify to an outside observer the common charge 
that the classics have lost their vitality. When any professional 
group talks together, it is likely to deal mostly with technical 
problems of no general interest to the layman. But, as one colleague 
expressed it at the 1945 meeting, one would expect to find, if not 
some allusion to the contemporary world, at least some papers which 
raised the diseussion above the minutiae to the great and enduring 
thoughts and values which the study of the classics is supposed to 
foster. Besides settling “Hotts business," modern grammarians 
might also consider truth and beauty. This possible criticism was 
expressed more concretely in K. von Fritz’s article in this Journal 
(LX VIL, pp. 97-102) entitled “‘ Democracy’ in Classical Research.” 
He took issue with A. E. Raubitschek’s statement, in his review of 
T. A. P. A., LXXIV, in this Journal, LXVI (1945), pp. 330 ff., that 
* no paper ’ should be printed (in the T. A. P. A. ) which did not serve 
or could not have served as the manuscript for a lecture of twenty 
minutes.” von Fritz pleaded for an opportunity for younger scholars 
to publish papers of “ monograph” length which, if not new inter- 
pretations of whole fields, might at least be chapters of such new 
interpretations and not simply footnotes thereto. Incidentally he 
argued for sessions at the meetings of the A. P..A. at which larger 
issues might be discussed. The volume of the T. A.P.A. under 
review certainly lays itself open to von Fritz’s criticism both, as 
indicated above, beeause of the highly technical character of- its 
papers, and also as regards their length, since the fifteen articles 
cover two hundred and forty-one pages, or an average of slightly 
more than sixteen pages each—just about right for a twenty minute 
presentation. 

von Fritz’s two pleas are not necessarily interdependent. The 
question whether the T. A. P. A. should be devoted to the publication 
of short papers or should afford space for longer “chapters” is a 
practical one which depends in part on the degree to which the 
T. A. P. A. should actually reproduce what takes place at the meet- 
ings and in part on their relation to the general field of classical 
periodicals in the U. S. From a bibliographical point of view, it 
might seem more logical for the papers here gathered together with- 
out any except the most general unity, that of classical scholarship, 
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to be published in the various more specialized philological, archaeo- 
logical, or mediaeval journals. That, however, would only make the 
bibliographical problem one degree simpler and in fact, since the 
same reading publie follows both the T. A.P.A. and the other 
classical journals, a given article will probably reach those interested 
in it as easily through the T..A.P. A. as through a slightly more 
specialized medium. Conversely, if the T. A.P.A. are opened to 
longer articles not actually presented, they will cease accurately to 
represent the meetings. Actually, the situation with regard to longer 
articles is not so desperate as von Fritz fears; apart from the Har- 
vard, Yale, and California Studies which he mentions, A.J. P. has 
published such articles in parts and the Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome before the war frequently devoted a whole 
number to a single study. If further opportunity is desired, the 
proper medium would be not the T. A. P. A. but the Committee on 
Monographs of the American Philological Association, which has in 
the past published such shorter monographs as Forbes’ Neo? (pp. 75). 

No unanimous agreement, probably, can be reached as to the best 
program for the meetings. It would be a pity if younger scholars 
were deprived of the opportunity to prove themselves before their 
colleagues or were forced to present abstracts of longer papers or to 
participate in general discussions which would not give them an 
opportunity to show, their scholarly promise. Fruitful attempts 
have been made in recent years to have general discussions. von 
Fritz refers to that of a few years ago on the introduction of the 
alphabet into Greece, a subject which, though technical, had a wide 
appeal and gave ample scope for debate. In the 1945 meetings, the 
papers on the future of various disciplines showed that there is 
still much room for fruitful scholarship along new and significant 
lines. The talks on the effect of the war on classical sites, presented 
under the auspices of the Archaeological Institute, indicated a 
definite interest in contemporary events. Often programs of this 
sort are not adapted to formal publication, and it would be a 
mistake to feel that their value can be measured in terms of concrete 
conclusions on printed pages. The presidential addresses at the 
meetings have traditionally been oceasions on whieh mature scholars 
could present either a well-rounded chapter of research or reflections 
on “truth and beauty.” One difficulty with attempting to introduce 
forums, as suggested by von Fritz, after the model of those of the 
American Historical and Political Science Associations, is that while 
contemporary events give a wide opportunity for honest divergence 
of opinion about such topics as the New Deal, the major points of 
view with respect to classical studies have become so settled by the 
centuries of criticism and evaluation to which they have been 
subjected that major controversial issues are much harder to find. 
A discussion of the relative merits of Catullus and Horace as lyric 
poets is conceivable; a scholar, however, who undertook to support 
the thesis that Plato's politieal philosophy is that of the totalitarian 
state might make a ease but would probably be regarded by his 
eolleagues as unsound. i 

The volume of the T. A. P. A. under review, therefore, affords no 
answer to the difficulties raised by von Fritz. It isa worthy repre- 
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sentation of the vigor of American classical scholarship under war 
conditions, but it will appeal only to the profession and bring no 
profound awakening to “truth and beauty " in the intellectual life 
even of that profession. The Program. and Publieations Committees 
of the Association will undoubtedly give full consideration to von 
Fritz’s pleas. It should be feasible, without cutting down too much 
on the presentation of short papers, to find room for more general 
and controversial topics at the meetings. Certainly provision should 
be made, if needed, for the publication somewhere of those new 
chapters which von Fritz feels cannot at present see the light. 


CONTENTS OF T.4.P. 4. LXXV (1944) 
TRANSACTIONS 


I. Cieero's House and Libertas, by Walter Allen, Jr. 
lI. Athens and Halikyai, by Anthony E. Raubitschek. 
III. What are teretis plagas? (Horace, Odes 1.1.28), by Wil- 
liam Hardy Alexander. 
IV. The Dance of the Ancient Mariners, by Lillian B. Lawler. 
V. Pythagorean Communism, by Edwin L. Minar, Jr. 
VI. The Bucolics and the Medieval Poetical Debate, by Betty 
Nye Hedberg. 
VII. Two Greek Ostraca, by Verne B. Schuman. 
VIII. Where are the Prickings?, by Leslie Webber Jones. 
IX. An Oath of Hannibal, by Elias J. Bickexman. 
X. The Mozarabic Hymnal, by Ruth Ellis Messenger. 
XI. Ictus, Accent, and Statistics in Latin Dramatic Verse, by 
Kenneth M. Abbott. 
XII. The Library of the Angevin Kings at Naples, by Cornelia C. 
Coulter. 
XIII. Medical Terminology in Tragedy, by Harold W. Miller. 
XIV. The Meaning and Use of Sed Enim, by Joseph Fontenrose. 
XV. The Characters of the Eclogues, by E. Adelaide Hahn. 


Mason HAMMOND. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Rev. PmiuP V; Bacan, O. S. B. The Syntax of the Letters of Pope 
Gelasius I. Washington, D. C., The Cathohe Univ. of America 
Press, 1945. Pp. xxiii + 231. (The Catholic Univ. of America 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin Language and Liter- 
ature, XVIII.) 


At about the time when Cassiodor us ingenuously made the famous 
indictment of his age by remarking, “ Truly it is a glorious art to 
be able to write correctly what you have to say and to read properly 
what has been written,” that veteran educator reported that he had 
reading" dialectic with him Dionysius Exiguus, a monk who is 
described as “ utraque lingua valde doctissimus.” It is from this 
learned pupil and able critic that we have the fullest and most 
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satisfactory account, the only contemporary evaluation of the career 
and works of Pope Gelasius I. As a scholar he pays high tribute 
to the Pope’s "eruditio" and scholarly attainments. Cassiodorus 
too testifies to Gelasius’ reputation for learning when he says that 
lesser figures seeking prestige for their own writings sometimes 
attributed them to the Pope. The author of the biography in the 
Liber Pontificalis comments upon Gelasius! “ careful language " and 
* eloquent epistles." Later biographers elaim for Gelasius the dis- 
tinction of having been the most prolifie writer of all the Popes of 
the first five centuries. 

Originally the writings of this militant champion of the rights of 
the Chair of Peter comprised letters, prefaces, collects, hymns, 
theological treatises, and pontifical pronouncements. Unfortunately 
comparatively little of all this has come down to us, but the surviv- 
ing epistles and treatises well deserve the attention of the philologist 
as they have long since received the consideration of the historian. 
An auspicious beginning to a systematic linguistic study of these 
works has been made in a dissertation on The Syntax of the Letters 
of Pope Gelasius I by Rev. Philip V. Bagan, O. S. B., which appears 
as volume XVIII in the Catholie University of Ameriea series of 
Studies in Medieval and. Renaissance Latin Language and Literature. 

Father Bagan has limited his study to the thirty-seven authentic 
epistles and the extensive fragments of epistles which are considered 
genuine, Although he has had, of necessity, to use the only com- 
plete edition, Thiel’s Epistolae Romanorum Pontificum Genuae as 
i basic text, for the letters published by Guenther in the Collectio 
Avellana (C. S. E. L., XXXV) and by Schwarz in his Publizistische 
Sammlungen zum Acactanischen Schisma, he has relied upon the 
text of these newer, more critical editions. The investigator’s 
purpose has been to make a thoroueh and systematic examination 
of the syntax of the letters in the light of the development of the 
Latin language. 

Employing the general methods established by the Cathohe Uni- 
versity Latinists, Father Bagan hasi presented the results of his 
research in clear, logical sequence, supporting his statements by 
complete statistics and illustrating them with abundant examples. 
For every category, even to the smallest subdivision, he has cited 
and documented the usage, corresponding or divergent as the ease 
may be, in Classical, in Silver Age, and in Late Latin prose authors. 
Unfortunately the work is not so admirable in substance as in form. 
In classifying grammatical constructions, the author tends to force 
doubtful cases into conventional patterns. Further, one challenges 
his cataloguing of a goodly number of examples. In other instances 
he has quoted insufficient text to allow one to make any judgment. 

The conclusions which are drawn from the mass of statistics in 
the main part of the monograph are of significance. It becomes 
elear that, judged solely by his syntax, Gelasius was a very conserva- 
tive writer, using few features of Late Latin prose, but rather looking 
back to the usages of Cicero and Caesar and the best writers of the 
Silver Age. Hence “his syntax is highly artificial and indicative 
of the fact that he must have been thoroughly trained in the 
Classieal tradition of the most eonservative rhetorieal schools." 
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That final judgment, fully supported as it is by the author's 
tabulations, may be somewhat surprising to anyone who is familiar 
with Gelasius only through his warm and lively letter Adversum 
Andromachum on the urgent necessity for suppressing the pagan 
festival of the Luperealia. It should serve to point up the need for 
a complete study of the. style of Gelasius! works. Wolfflin’s article 
“Der Papst Gelasius als Latinist” (Archiv für lateinische Lexi- 
kographie und Grammatik, XII, pp. 1-10) has suggested a number 
of problems connected with the vocabulary of the letters which re- 
quire consideration. Such questions as Gelasius’ use of prose rhythm, 
the influence of the Scriptures on his style, his knowledge of Greek, 
and Greek mannerisms in his writings need to be investigated. When 
this has been done, with the present study on syntax, there should be 
sufficient material for evaluating the position of Gelasius in Latin 
letters. The data thus assembled could serve immediately the very 
utilitarian purpose of settling the disputed question as to whether 
or not Gelasius was responsible for the composition of the letters 
of his predecessors, Pope Simplicius and Pope Felix III. 


Cora EH. LUTZ. 
Wipson COLLEGF. 


L. P. WILKINSON. Horace and his Lyrie Poetry. Cambridge, At the 
University Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1945. 
Pp. ix +185. $2.75. 


This interesting little book takes as its central theme the thought 
that Horace can best be understood in the light of his humanitas, a 
quality which in Horace is closely linked to his unique, self-inelusive 
sense of humor. After a brief introductory chapter, and a short 
account of the poet’s life and works, Wilkinson shows how Horace’s 
humanitas expresses itself in his character and views (Chap. III), 
and in his attitude to poetry (Chap. IV). He then attempts an 
interpretative study of the Odes, discussing Horatian form and 
going to some lengths to study the onomatopoetie qualities of 
Horace’s Janguage (Chap. V). The last two Chapters (VI and 
VII) deal with the art of translating Horace and with his Fortleben. 

Lovers of Horace wil most enjoy the third chapter, not because 
they will find in it anything new, but because they will re-discover 
with the author many 2 thought that has often erossed their own 
minds, but has been subsequently forgotten. They will appreciate 
the common sense with which Wilkinson explains Horace’s tolerant 
attitude toward Augustus and his reforms, political and moral, and 
the skillful manner in which the author shows how Horace’s enthusi- 
asin for the beauties of nature is constantly tempered by his humor 
and his love of human kind. Wilkinson does well, too, in helping 
to dispel the illusion that Horace experienced a eonversion in later 
life from Epieureanism to Stoicism: he began an eclectic, and an 
ecleetie he remained to the end. One may be permitted to question 
Wilkinson's analysis of Horace’s humor, not in his statement of its 
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fundamental nature, which is, as he says, a combination of “ mock- 
solemnity " and “irony” (p. 59), but in his attempt to show how it 
operates in individual odes. Few will now disagree that Integer vitae 
is a humorous poem, but how many will see “ Horatian bathos” 
(p. 62) and not ancient naiveté in the bird-metamorphosis of Odes 
II, 20, or misplaced levity, and not a similar naiveté, in the figure of 
fish marooned in the trees by the Flood, Odes I, 2 (p. 63)? 

The fourth chapter centers around a study of Horace’s Ars Poetica, 
as a convenient way of examining his attitude toward poetry. Wil- 
kinson has demonstrated the importance of rhetoric in Horace’s 
eoncept of poetry and in one place neatly summarizes his qualities: 
“ With most good poets there is an abundance of feeling, and they 
are successful only when they succeed in subjecting it to the stringen- 
cies of form. With Horace the order and faultless economy are 
always there, and he had at his beck and call every device of style; 
but it required an intensity of feeling above his normal state to 
quicken his verse into real poetry” (p. 93). One misses a fuller 
discussion of the recusatio, which Wilkinson appears to ascribe to a 
sort of poetic inferiority complex (p. 94). This is certainly not 
the whole story, nor even a substantial part of it. For all the faults 
of Altertumswissenschaft, with its over-emphasis on external and 
concomitant fact (or fancy) as a basis for interpretation, it 1s a 
mistake to restrict oneself, as Wilkinson has done here, to a literal 
reading and aeceptance of what the poet himself says. 

In one further particular Wilkinson, it seems to me, is wide of 
the mark. He allows a hoary cliché, to the effect that Alexan- 
drianism is necessarily decadence, to lead him into making the absurd 
statement that “It was a peculiar feature of Roman literature that 
it had a period of decadence before reaching maturity" (p. 116). 
There was nothing decadent about the neoteroi, for all Cicero’s sneer 
at them. They were students of form, experimenters in form, not 
slavish imitators, and the Augustan Age would never have aecom- 
plished what it did without their work. Fortunately for the value 
of his discussion, Wilkinson does not persist in his error, but goes 
on to prove that Alexandrian poetry was not decadent. He even 
claims Horace as a disciple of the Callimachean school (p. 119), a 
statement the evidence for which should be subjected to careful study. 

Chapter V, on the Horatian Ode, carries with it far less con- 
viction than the earlier parts of the book, perhaps because here 
Wilkinson is dealing so largely with matters of feeling and opinion. 
In his discussion of the form of the Ode, he has not got to the 
bottom of the problem at all, else he could never have made the 
observation (on Odes I, 9) that “ the poem, then, is not intentionally 
formless” (p. 131). It is not formless at all. Nor is its unity, as 
Wilkinson claims, a subtle thing, derived “from the undereurrent 
of nature-symbolism " (ibid.). It consists rather of a central thought, 
a gnomé, expressed in v. 13: 


Quid sit futurum cras fuge quaerere. 


Rising toward’ this central point are a series of ^ winter-fgures" 
(vv. 1-12) drawn largely from nature; declining from it are a group 
of *summer-figures" drawn from the human sphere. Each figure 
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illustrates in some concrete way the principle proclaimed in the - 


gnomé.+ This pattern is to be found in many other Odes, for 
example II, 13, 18; III, 1, 2, 3, and a similar scheme is observed 
even in some of the lighter poems, e. g. IIT, 7, where vv. 21-22, 


Frustra: nam scopulis surdior Ieari 
Voces audit adhue integer, 


serve to bind together the mythologieal exempla and the story of 
Gyges. (The key to the unity actually lies in the phrase adhue 
integer.) 

In point of fact, Wilkinson’s chief fault throughout this chapter is 
over-subtlety. Do the intertwined branches of pine and poplar 
(Odes II, 3, 9-11) suggest "love-making" (p. 129), rather than 
just dense shade and a pleasant contrast in texture of foliage? And 
is Soracte (Odes I, 9) “symbolic of old age" (p. 130) and not just 
a striking feature of the Italian winter landscape? In an earlier 
passage (pp. 68-69), Wilkinson has warned us against searching 
too far for allegories in Augustan poetry: the fact that his own 
fancy leads him astray here shows how signally that admonition is 
needed. 

To the extended discussion (pp. 136-143) of the onomatopoetie, or 
rather, musical qualities of Horace’s language little objection ean be 
raised, not because it is so convincing, but rather because the whole 
question 1s so subjective. Some ean hear what Wilkinson hears, 
others cannot. To some, a line full of m’s may suggest lumbering 
motion (p. 140) and “ lingering double l's," hovering (p. 141); they 
may be able, too, to accept the author's interpretation of Odes I, 
35, 13-16,? * * Aux armes, citoyens!" eries the mob, but the moderates, 
the solid molossus of ‘ cessantes,’ hold it back at first, till with a 
second cry it sweeps them along in a torrent of dactyls” (p. 142). 
Wilkinson obviously is deeply conscious of this music, for he reverts 
to it again and again in his book. I shall have to confess myself a 
sceptic, for I find it hard to believe that Horace consciously wrote 
program music of this kind. Certainly to the casual, or even to the 
attentive reader, these sound patterns are not in themselves immedi- 
ately apparent: one senses only that the language is pleasing to the 
ear. Horace was no Swinburne, nor was he a Richard Strauss, 
writing tone-poems which must be explained to the listener before he 
ean see what the musie is meant to express. 

The last two chapters are good of their kind, but offer little of 
special interest. Wilkinson discusses some of the attempts to trans- 
late Horace into English, including Milton’s famous rendering of 
Odes I, 5. His general conclusion is that few are qualified for the 
task. The remarks on Fortleben bring us an interesting account (pp. 
162-5) of the expurgated and Christianized versions of Horace that 
were published from time to time by well-meaning moralists. There 


1T wish to acknowledge my indebtedness for this explanation to James 
Vincenj Cunningham, of Stanford University. 

? neu populus frequens/ad arma cessantes, ad arma/concitet imperi- 
umque frangat. 

* Pp. 37, 53, 90, 115. 
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are also some telling remarks on the weaknesses of Horace’s imita- 
tors (p. 175), but the chapter, like so many epilogues, limps a little, 
and comes to a stop rather than to a conclusion. 

No book is without its faults, least of all a book which attempts 
a re-interpretation of an author who has been interpreted as many 
times as has Horace. Yet it is probably true that the authors of 
Greece and Rome need re-interpretation in every generation, for 
to each one they have a different meaning and are read by each one 
in a different way and to a different purpose. Wilkinson has per- 
formed a needed task, and performed it honestly. He has gone 
back to his author and read him carefully and appreciatively, then 
he has told us what that reading revealed to him. We do not need 
to agree with his interpretations in order to enjoy them, and his 
book may well serve to remind us that the primary function of the 
classicist 1s to read and study the ancient authors and to interpret 
them as best he may for his own times. 


FRANK O. COPLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Word, Journal of the Linguistic Circle of New York. Vol. I, No. 1 
(Apri, 1945). Pp. 96. 


Echoing La Parole with its excellent title Word, a new scientific 
periodical devoted to the study of linguistic science in all its aspects 
makes its bow under the date of April 1945.1 It contains six scien- 
tific articles, an introduction, and a tail-piece, in all ninety-six pages, 
adequately, if not beautifully, printed. It is the journal of the 
Linguistic Circle of New York, the Cercle Linguistique de New York, 
founded in October 1943 by members of the Société de Linguistique 
de Paris who were connected with the Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes, and others. 

Alf Sommerfelt (University of Oslo), “Les Questions linguis- 
tiques et la paix” (14 pp.): language and nationality, the perver- 
sions of linguistic and racial theory in the interests of nationalism 
which succeeded only because of ignorance of the social sciences. 

Louis H. Gray (Columbia University), “‘Man’ in Anglo-Saxon 
and Old High German Bible-Texts” (ca. 18 pp.): German man, 
French on, is not a translation of Latin homo, and it is doubtful 
that homo had any influence on the development of these words. It 
is not necessary to think that on, at least in the Impersonal and 
passive concepts, is largely of Germanic origin. The use of a word 
equivalent to * man," * mankind," as an indefinite pronoun arose 
independently in various languages, and enjoyed wide usage in 
Romance and Teutonie where it evolved independently. 

Claude Lévi-Strauss (Ecole Libre des Hautes Études), “ L' Analyse 
strueturale en linguistique et en anthropologie" (21 pp.) (reviewed 
by Prof. Em. Clarence L. Meader, Dept. of General Linguistics, 


1 Published three times a year. Subscription $3.00 per calendar year: 
École Libre des Hautes Études, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by S. F. Vanni, 30 West Twelith St. 
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Univ. of Michigan) : It is the method of investigation employed in 
this artiele that will ehiefly interest students of language. The 
author (an anthropologist) has performed a signal service to the 
social sciences by emphasizing the benefit that may accrue to workers 
in these fields through the use of structural analysis as a basis for 
inferences. As a concrete illustration he has made a study of the 
uncle-nephew problem and offers a new solution of it. Regardless 
of the validity or non-validity of his conclusions (it is for the 
anthropologist to judge this), the method is to be heartily com- 
mended. In fact, Lévi-Strauss might well have gone much farther 
and emphasized its value for all the sciences from physics to psy- 
chology. In the field of linguistics it has been applied with excellént 
results to problems of general semanties by Korzybski and many of 
his followers since 1933. Trubetskoy urged its application to phon- 
ology in the same year (see Lévi-Strauss, p. 35). Wittgenstein 
explained its application to real logie im 1918 (Tractatus Logico- 
philosophicus). It has been advocated at the University of Michigan 
in many courses in general linguisties, dynamic phonetics, semantics, 
hermeneutics, ete. since 1910. Indeed as early as 1903 the method 
is implied in Bertram Russell’s Principia Mathematica. All knowl- 
edge is symbolic and structural relations are a sine qua non of 
symbolism. . 

C. F. Voegelin (Indiana University), “Influence of Area in 
Ameriean Linguisties" (5 pp.): diffusion vs. genetic relationship, 
phonetie and morphologieal. 

Wolf Leslau (École Libre des Hautes Études), “ The Influcnee of 
Cushitie on the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, a Problem of Sub- 
stratum” (24 pp.): the first general investigation of this subject. 
Some thirty features are listed, nearly all of which are certain. 


l. Labiovelars, E", q", oY, xz", both phonemic and under the 
infiuence of u, unknown in other Semitic languages. , 


2. Prepalatals, č, g, š, Z, Č, ñ, y, both phonemic and under the 
influence of 4, e. (Many modern dialects of Arabie have non- 
phonemic palatalization, under the influence of front vowels, or 
total.) 


3. Glottalized stops, $, £, q, p’, &, phonemic only, made with an 
accompanying glottal stop, unknown in other Semitic languages, 
unless the Semitic *emphaties" were once glottalized, a theory for 
which there is some evidence. (In that case the Cushitie influence 
would have led to their preservation.) 

4. Weakening of the glottalized stops to a glottal stop. (Very 
rare in the other Semitic languages. Modern Arabic * for q prob- 
- ably occurs by aeoustie error, the g having been a uvular stop pure 
and simple. ) 

5. Passage of g into f. 

6. Spirantization of k, q, when single and between vowels or 
after a vowel. g is nowhere spirantized in other Semitic; but k and 
other stops are spirantized (secondarily, in Aramaic, and then in 
Hebrew). 

T. "é and Yo for ë and o. 

.8. Pronunciation of Ethiopie e as i. 
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9. Indieation of sex by the use of an appositive word such as 


‘ man,” “woman,” instead of an ending. (This is not a trait of 
us other Semitic languages, though, of course, it might occur occa- 
sionally anywhere. The only question is whether it is not equally 
non-Cushitie. ) 

10. Plural formed by repetition of a radical, limited in the 
other Semitic languages, hence here both ancestral and substratum 
influence. 


11. Many nominal forms made with suffixes, the use of which 
doubtless spread by analogy. 


12. Formation of intensive and attenuative adjectives by the 
repetition of a radieal. 


13. Distributive sense indicated by a partial zepetition of the 
root. 


14. Negative perfect and imperfect formed by prefix and suffix, 
found in Semitic otherwise only in modern Arabie dialects where it 
is certainly independent and relatively recent. 


15. Expression of the relative negative clause by the negative 
, jussive with the relative pronoun. 


16. Expression of the gerundive by ma- prefixed to the first verb. 
But this is found in Akkadian. 


17. Formation of the frequentative stem by the repetition of the 
antepenultimate radical with the vowel a. 


18. Double prefix of the causitive. (Doubtful.) 


19. Compound descriptive verb consisting of an invariable ele- 
ment and the verb “ to say ” which is inflected. 


20. Postpositions or supplementary postpositional elements. 
21. Vocative particle suffixed to noun. 


22. Verb at the end of the sentence, not at the beginning, or 
variable. Occurs in other Semitic languages only in Akkadian, and 
here it is due to Sumerian. 


23. Position of the copula. The verb of identity and quality, “ to 
be,” 1s expressed by a variable demonstrative element at the end of 
the sentence. The other Semitic languages use either a personal 
pronoun or nothing at all, the personal pronoun being in free 
position. 

24. Position of auxiliary verbs of time, after the principal verb, 
not before it, as in the other Semitic languages. 


25. Position of the subordinate clause, before the principal clause, 
not after it, as in the other Semitic languages. 


26. Position of modifying elements, before the modified, not after 
it, as In the other Semitic languages. These are the adjective, the 
relative clause, and the determinant of appurtainanee. 


21. Position of the demonstrative, before, or before and after the 
substantive. In the other Semitie languages it is placed before or 
after. j y 

28. Nominal character of the relative clause, permitting it to take 
the definite article, the particle of direct complement, or the plural 
ending of the noun. 
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29. Loan-words: implements, elothing, animals, plants, numerals 
1, 100, 10000, nouns of family relationship, geographieal and astro- 
nomieal terms, and other words. 


30. Biliteral roots, by phonetic decay from earlier triliteral roots, 
under the influence of Cushitie preference for biliteral roots. (The 
other Semitie languages prefer triliteral roots, and contain many 
such which have been enlarged from biliterals doubtless inherited 
from an earlier stage of common Hamito-Semitie in which biliterals 
were preferred.) 

Giuliano Bonfante (Princeton University), “On Reconstruction 
and Linguistic Method” (12 pp.): Not merely comparison but also 
the chronology of texts, the method of usual phonetic change, general 
linguistic evolution in morphology, syntax, phonology, and vocabu- 
lary, may be used as a method of writing the history of a language, 
of reconstructing its past. 


W. H. WORRELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


SISTER MILDRED DoronsES Tosin, C. S.C. Orientii Commonitorium: 
A Commentary with an Introduction and Translation. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1945. Pp. 
xv -+ 143. (The Catholic Univ. of America Patristic Studies, 
LXXIV.) 


By methodical linguistic analysis the author of this dissertation 
adds a link in the chain of studies of Late Latin language being 
forged at the Catholic University. Lists of all words rare or un- 
known in Classical Latin, together with notations about later appear- 
ances and some comment about change of meaning, cover diction. 
“The results indicate a remarkable similarity of language to that of 
the Augustan poets” (p. 29). The study of syntax is limited to 
listing syntactical combinations which differ from classical patterns 
as codified by Kühner-Stegmann and Leumann-Hofmann. Many of 
the listed items are primarily lexical. There is no mention of 
sentence patterns, possibly because they are so typically elegiac. 
Since the text survives in a single tenth-century MS, though a 
second was known and edited in the seventeenth century, not much 
ean be said about orthography and sound-ehange. Beyond “ observ- 
ing that (the author's) prosody is remarkably classical in its correct- 
ness" (p. 5), Sister Mildred Dolores defers to a monograph of 
Bellanger for whatever might have been said about metries. Based 
as they are on a single poem, the partieular results of this linguistie 
study are of only passing interest to the general reader—-a chiseled 
stone in a reconstruction yet formless. 

Nonetheless, the book is decidedly useful. To the careful tran- 
seription of Ellis’ text in the Vienna Corpus, which is not widely 
circulated, the author has added a translation, a select bibliography, 
and a list of sources. The artful translation sueceeds in reproducing 
the commonplace turn of phrase and stylized imagery, while pre- 
serving the controlled dignity and sweet earnestness which rise above 


Padme 
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the level of fifth-century authorship, if we exclude Prudentius and 
some of Paulinus. Though the poem of 518 elegiae distichs out- 
lining Christian doctrine as the Bishop of Auch conceived it is a 
minor effort in intent and power beside, say, Sedulius, it represents 
to us an ecclesiastical view of the provincial twilight when the Goths 
had cracked but not yet crumbled the Roman world. As the terrors 
of the night approach, the good bishop ean only glimpse the gutter- 
ing eandle and confess 


dum non sentimus, lento consumitur igni (II, 205). 


Though the translator's ear surely deceives her, as it does in other 
instances, when she hears in such lines an echo of Horace to Lydia, 
they are congealed in tradition. The schools of Gaul immobilized 
their students atop a slow-moving avalanche. Though the Church 
taught humility and even love, if St. Orens is representative, and 
marked out an eschatological channel of thought, the mind had no 
eoin for dealing in faith or hope on which the coming generations 
must survive, Orientius’ language still counts over ephemeral wealth. 
The linguistic conformity, here set forth in detail, shows how little 
one sober and lovable bishop had gone out to meet the new age. 


CHARLES W. JONES. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
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* INDO-HITTITE? AND AREAL LINGUISTICS. 


In J.A.O.8., LXV (1945), pp. 51/f., Professor A. Goetze . 
published a note attacking an article on “ The Position of Hiero- 
glyphie Hittite among the Indo-European Languages," published 
by Professor I. J. Gelb, of the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and myself in the previous issue of the same 
Journal (LXIV [1944], pp. 169-90). Goetze writes (pp. 52 1.) : 


... the very title of the article of Gelb and Bonfante presupposes 
rejection of the Indo-Hittite hypothesis of Sturtevant which 
maintains that e[uneiform] H[ittite] (and h [1eroglyphie] H[itt- 
ite]) are sister languages of primitive I[ndo-|E[uropean]. 

The position of the two authors in this respect is made clear 
by the fact that they quote a number of articles on the position 
of c[uneiform] Hittite] among the I[ndo-]|E[uropean] lang- 
uages and compile (fn. 1) a list of 12 scholars, in addition to 14 
previously named, who have rejected the Indo-Hittite hypothesis 
[here fn. 9].! I myself am here listed as an opponent; but the 
quotation is from 1933. In fact, no quotation (or almost none) 


tT should have included also Schrijnen (Collectanea  Schrijnen 
[Nijmegen-Utrecht, 1939], pp. 56, 80 ff.), Oštir (ibid. pp. 42 ff.), and 
C. C. Uhlenbeck (Oer-indogermaansch en oer-indogermanen [ Amsterdam, 
1935: Mededeel. der Kon. Akad. van Wetensch., LXXVII, serie A, no. 4], 
p. 2) who also rejects this theory with the specific mention of Sturte- 
vant's name: “ Voor mij althans staat het vast, dat het Hittitisch niet 
met Sturtevant buiten het eigenlijke Indogermaansch mag geplaatst 
worden, en dat het een Indogermaansche taal van het centum-type ist.” 
(“For me, however, it is certain that Hittite may not be placed, as 
Sturtevant does, outside Indogermanic proper, and that it 4s an Indo- 
germanic language of the centum-type” [italics mine].) . 

With the 26 scholars previously mentioned, this makes a total of 29 
(or 28, dedueting now Goetze). 
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[italics mine] is later than 1989, and (more significant) none 
of the opponents—not even Bonfante himself—has ever ex- 
pressed himself on what I regard as the most important argu- 
ment [italics mine] in favor of the Indo-Hittite hypothesis. 
It is contained in an article of Sturtevant’s in Language 15 
(1939), 11-19 where it is shown that the pronoun “so-/to- of 
the I[ndo-]E[uropean] languages is an innovation the genesis 
of which is clarified by c[uneiform] H[ittite]. Sturtevant has 
thus fulfilled the demand, made e. g. by H. Pedersen (Hittitisch 
und die anderen indogermanischen Sprachen 12), to produce 
proof for a common innovation in .the I[ndo-]E[uropean] 
languages. Until a flaw in this argument is shown, I consider 
it as the decisive argument in favor of the Indo-Hittite 
hypothesis.? 

Since thus, firstly the decipherment of h[ieroglyphie] H[itt- 
ite] is not advanced enough to form a secure basis? for com- 


I owe the translation of this and of several other Dutch passages to 
the kindness of my friend Arthur Bigelow. 

Cf. also Bartoli, Atti del Accademia di Torino, LXXII (1936-7), 
pp. 226, 82; 228; Pisani, Memorie dell Accademia dei Lincei (Classe 
di scienze morali), VI, 9, 2 (1940), pp. 303, 307, 317 f., 351 ff. 

*I was recently obliged, by an attack of Sturtevant, to resume this 
question in Olass. PhiL, XL (1945), pp. 117 f. where the reader will 
find more discussion. Since, however, Goetze stresses very strongly the 
argument based on Sturtevant’s explanation of *só *sé *iód, I will here 
repeat my main points for the advantage of the reader: 

1) A. Hittite ta is a conjunction, not a pronoun, like *só *sü *tód in 
all other Indo-European languages. 

2) It is not at all proved that this C. Hittite conjunction ta has 
etymologically any connection with the I. E. stem *to- of *iód (Pedersen 
compares Slavic de; Couvreur, Skt. átha and Greek £»6a). 

3) Even granted, for the sake of argument, that there is such a con- 
nection between the C. Hittite conjunction ta and the Indo-European 
pronominal stem *£ó- of *iód, *tüm, ete., it is quite unlikely that such 
a paradigm as *só *sü *tód developed from something like *tés, *tód, 
*ióm, *tüm, etc. (from *io-os, *to-od, *to-om, ete, ef. Sturtevant, 
Gramm. of Hittite, pp. 19811.) ; the opposite (*tés, *tód, *tóm, *tüm 
developed from *só *sá *tód) is on the contrary quite likely, since 
analogy works towards untformization, not towards differentiation of 
forms: it is easy to explain a paradigm like iter, iteris, itere starting 
from iter, itineris, itinere; but it is impossible to explain iter, itineris 
starting from iter, iteris. Cf. Bonfante, Word, Y (1945), pp. 133 ff. 

4) Even granted, for the sake of argument, that there és such a con- 
nection, between Hitt. ta and I. E. *téd, it is not proved that the pro- 
noun derives from the conjunction, and not vice-versa (cf. e.g. Engl. 
that, Germ. dasz, Lat. quia, quod, Gr. óri, Ved. ydd, etc.). 

¢ On this problem of the “ secure basis" see below, note 34. 
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parative work, and since, secondly, the initial position from 
which the two authors start out seems to be mistaken, all 
discusion on the position of h[ieroglyphie] H][ittite] among 
the I[ndo-]E[uropean] languages is just so much wasted effort. 


In the absence of Gelb, who was serving his country in Europe, 
I answered several incorrect assertions of Goetze in J. A. O. S., 
LXV, pp. 261 ff.; in particular I stressed first that Sturtevant’s 
theory goes back not to 1939 (Language, XV, pp. 1111.), as 
Goetze states, but to 1927. (J. A. O. S., XLVII, pp. 176 ff.) ; 
second that it has been analyzed and rejected not only by W. 
Petersen (A.J. P., LIII [1932], p. 194, n. 4 and LVIIT [1937], 
pp.. 810 1f.), but also after 1939, with full knowledge of Sturte- 
vant's article (Language, XV), by H. Pedersen in his book 
Tocharisch, in 1941. I wil now deal here, since the subject 
unfortunately comes up again and again, with the problem (or 
rather * pseudo-problem," as Croce would say) of the so-called 
* Indo-Hittite." * 

Contrary to what Goetze thinks (loc. cit., p. 51), questions of 
method are of primary importance, especially in the investigation 
of dead languages. The method is our only guarantee of correct- 
ness) Now, the whole Indo-Hittite hypothesis is obviously 


t Sturtevant also claims that the “laryngeal theory" supports his 
“ Indo-Hittite" hypothesis; he admits himself, however, in Language, 
XV (1939), p. 19, that “ most scholars who have engaged in the study of 
Pre-Indo-European laryngeals" hold a “ contrary opinion." 

I personally have always rejected the laryngeal theory; cf. now 
Class. Phil, XXXIX (1944), pp. 51ff.; XL (1945), pp. 116 ff, with 
further bibliography. 

The indications of areal linguistics are clearly opposed to the 
antiquity of laryngeals: first, Latin, the isolated area, shows no laryn- 
geals; secondly, the norm of the lateral areas points to a Hittite inno- 
vation; cf. e. g. 

Lat. O.-Umb. Gr. | C. Hitt. | Arm. Iran. Indo-Ar. 

oss ? oss | bastai | Oss Oss Oss 


By Latin oss I indicate the type with initial  o-, as opposed to 
Hittite ba-. à * 

6 Here (and at the end of the present article) I am obliged to repeat 
a few sentences of my note in J. 4. 0. S., LXV (1945), pp. 263 f., because 
the aim of the present eontribution is precisely to give the fulf demon- 
stration (with material and bibliography) of my assertions in that 
note, which remained (I am afraid) a little dry and dogmatic. The 
editors of J. 4. 0. S. refused to publish my article in full because they 
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nothing but a belated survival or revival of Schleicher’s stem- 
theory (Stammbaumtheorie), first presented by that author in 
his Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der 4ndogerma- 
nischen Sprachen (Weimar, 1861). According to Schleicher, 
the development of a language is quite comparable to that of 
, the stem (German Stamm) of a tree: it splits first Into two or 
three or more branches, and so on. So Indo-European, according 
to Schleicher, first split into a Germano-Balto-Slavie è branch 
and into an Aryo-Greco-Italo-Celtie branch ; one branch further 
split into Aryan (= Indo-Iranian) and Greco-Italo-Celtic; then 
Greco-Italo-Celtic into Greek and Italo-Celtic; Indo-Iranian into 
Indo-Aryan and Iranian; while the other branch split into 
Germanic and Balto-Slavic, and this into Baltic and Slavic. 
Italo-Celtic would further divide into Italie and Celtic, and 
Italie into Osco-Umbrian and Latin; this into Romanian,’ 


thought it would be in part out of place in a journal essentially devoted 
to Oriental studies. 

°To make the matter simpler I “modernize” slightly Schleicher’s 
terminology, and write Baltic instead of Lithuanian, Germanic instead 
of German, Indo-Aryan instead of Indian. This changes in no way the 
principle of Schleicher’s method, and this principle is the only thing 
I am interested in here. I do the same thing further on with Schmidt. 
I may remind the reader that some languages were not known in 
Schleicher’s and Schmidt’s times (Tocharian, Hittite, Hieroglyphic 
Hittite, Luwian, etc.) and that Armenian and Albanian had not yet 
been recognized as independent Indo-European languages. 

T This division of Latin into Romance languages, and of these into 
dialects, is taken not from Sehleieher' (who never dealt with living 
languages if he could help it, and of course stopped with “Italic ” in 
his descent from Indo-European), but from Meyer-Lübke, Einführung in 
die romanische Sprachwissenschaft? (Heidelberg, 1920), pp. 23 f. This 
makes no difference, however, because (especially on this point) Meyer- 
Lübke, like many German scholars, remained essentially within the 
mental framework of Schleicher, as the reader can see. 

Long before 1920 (in 1900), the great German linguist Hugo Schu- 
chardt had already shown that the application of the Stammbaumtheorie 
to the Romance languages is absurd; cf. Hugo Schuchardt-Brevier* 
(1928), pp. 166 ff., e.g. p. 166: “Das Bild eines Stammbaums, unter 
welchem wir uns die vergangene Entwicklung zusammengehériger 
Sprachen vorzustellen pflegen, ist ein so anschauliches und scheint ein 
so trefffndes zu sein dasz wir ein gewisses Bedauern empfinden wenn 
wir, zunüchst nur in einigen Fallen, entdecken dasz es nicht sowohl wie 
omne simile, claudicat, sondern sich durchaus nicht auf den Fiiszen 
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Dalmatian, Reto-romance, Italian, Sardinian, Provencal, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese; then e. g. Spanish into Asturian-Leonese, 
Castilian, Aragonese, and Andalusian, and each of these into 
several patois, and so on. It is quite obvious that the idea itself 
of *Indo-Hittite" remains strictly within Schleicher’s way of 
thinking: Indo-Hittite split into Hittite (or rather “ Ana- 
tolian ”) and Indo-European: then Anatolian split into Cunei- 
form Hittite, Hieroglyphic Hittite, Luwian, Lycian, Lydian, 
and perhaps Armenian (cf. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite Laryn- 
geals [ Baltimore, 1942], pp. 23 and 29 f.); on the other side 
Iudo-Buropean will split into Balto-Slavic, Italo-Celtic and I 
don’t know what other combination, in the manner indicated 
above. 

Now Schleicher’s theory has been analyzed and criticized by 
a series of great scholars, starting with J. Schmidt, Schuchardt, 
Ascoli, down to Gaston Paris, Gilliéron, Vendryes, Meillet, 
Terracini, Campus, Devoto, Bartoli, and many others; it is 
abandoned now by the vast majority of linguists, and is no 
longer theoretically defended (I believe) by any scholar. But, 


halten kann. Einer dieser Fülle ist meiner Ansicht nach der der ro- 
manischen Sprachen.” And see now the excellent article of Amado 
Alonso in Miscellania Fabra (Buenos Aires, 1943), p. 83, n. 1: “El 
número y quizá la importancia de los rasgos parientes estará siempre en 
razón inversa del nümero de los romances; mayor entre dos que entre 
ires, y mayor entre tres que entre cuatro" (which is exactly the case 
with the Indo-European languages too!); and p. 88: “Hn Francia, 
Suiza y norte de Italia, los dialectos franceses, los provenzales y los 
francoprovenzales y piamonteses forman un entretejido de caracteres, 
de modo que las transiciones geográfico-lingüístieas son muy graduales.” 
See also Meillet-Tesniére, Les langues dans UEwrope nouvelle? (Paris, 
1928), p. 21. 

83 Cf. e. g. the good elementary manual of Indo-European linguistics by 
J. Schrijnen, Einführung in das Studium der indogermanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft (translated into German by W. Fischer, Heidelberg, 1921), 
p. 63: “Schleichers Stammbaumtheorie wird heute allgemein 
abgelehnt.” 

Naturally Schleicher is a scholar much to be respected; for his own 
time, he was doubtless in many ways remarkable. But the fact is that 
linguistic problems cannot be approached. in 1945 the way they were in 
1861. 

One of the strongest attacks on Schleicher’s Stammbaumtheorie was 
Hugo Schuchardt’s classical article Uber die Klassifikation der ro- 
manischen Mundarten (publ. 1900; ef. Hugo Schuchardt-Brevier?, pp. 
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as frequently happens, theories which have been theoretically 
destroyed and discarded will still linger for a long time in an 
insidious fashion in the working methods even of some very good 
scholars, because the force of inertia is tremendously strong in 
man, and because ii is quite a different thing, as is well known 
in every field of human activity, to recognize a truth abstractly 
and to bring it into practice and make out of it a daily tool of 
investigation. It sometimes takes generations to do this, es- 


166 ff., especially pp. 171 f.: “ Was aber dann fiir die jüngste Generation, 
fiir die Wipfel des Stammbaums gilt, gilt jedenfalls auch fiir friiheren, 
da die gleichen Bedingungen immer vorhanden gewesen sind; und zwei 
Sprachvarietaten können nicht erst unabhängig sich entwickelt und, 
wenn sie fertig waren, einander beeinfluszt haben, sondern diese Wech- 
selwirkung hat mit der Divergenz selbst ihren Anfang genommen. Wir 
verbinden die Aste und Zweige des Stammbaums durch zahllose hori- 
zontale Linien, und er hört auf ein Stammbaum zu sein... . Ein 
soleher Wunderbaum, der doch weite Schatten werfen müszte, ist in- 
dessen, so viel ich weisz, noch nicht entdeckt"). See now also e.g. 
Altheim, Epochen der rémischen Geschichte (Frankfurt a. M., 1934), 
pp. 20f.; A History of Roman Religion (London, 1938), pp. 11 £.; 
Bartoli, A. GL. It., XXVI (1934), pp. 20 f.; XXVII (1935), p. 103, 
n. 19; Van Ginneken, Atti del III Congresso Internazionale dei Linguistt 
(Rome, 1933, publ. Florence, 1935), pp. 30, 32, 40; Pisani, Rivista Indo- 
Greco-Italica, XVI (1932), pp. 88ff., 91; Pokorny, I. F.A., XXXIX 
(1921), p. 79; Debrunner, I. F., XLVIII (1930), p. 312; Devoto, Gi 
antichi Italici (Florence, 1931), pp. 46 &.; Hermann, G. G. A., CLXXX 
(1918), pp. 343 f., 358 ff. (especially p. 361: “ Gleichwohl bemühen sich 
manche Spraehforscher, als hätten sie Scheuklappen, darum, eine genaue 
genealogische Einteilung der griechischen Mundarten zu finden. Sie ist 
nicht auffindbar, die Mundarten sind nicht so einfach zustandegekommen, 
War das aber etwa nur hier so? Man darf vermutlich diesen Fall ruhig 
veraligemeinern! Die Stammbaumtheorie ist überwunden oder sollte es 
wenigstens sein. Hat es nicht genügt, dasz sie Schuchardt für das 
Romanische, J. Sehmidt für das Indogermanische erledigt hat, musz 
sie bei den Grüzisten immer noch spuken und auch sonst noch in der 
Sprachwissenschaft wie in der vorliegenden Schrift); I. Iordan, Intro- 
duction to Romance Linguistics (translated by John Orr, London, 
1937), p. 52, n. 1; F. Specht, K.Z., LII (1934), p. 29. 

? Prof. R. Jakobson writes e.g. in his admirable paper in the Actes 
du IVe Congrès International de Linguistes (Copenhagen, 1936; pub- 
lished 1938), p. 48, precisely in relation to- Schleicher’s doctrine: 
* Comme il arrive souvent dans l'histoire de la science, malgré abolition 
d'une théorie surannée, il en subsiste pas mal de résidus, échappés au 
contrôle de la pensée critique. . . . la doctrine du grand naturaliste en 
linguistique [Schleicher] est ébranlée depuis longtemps, mais il en 
restent [sic] maintes survivances. Même chez ceux qui ne prennent plus 


i 
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pecially in sciences (like linguisties) which are not experimental, 
and where the control of the mistakes lies on purely method- 
ological grounds. This makes it, however, the more imperative 
to clear the field of these old, harmful residues and to reveal 
their true nature. Otherwise, all scientific progress becomes 
impossible. 

The criticism which has been leveled at Schleicher’s theory 
is precisely that languages are neither stems nor branches; their 
life and development has nothing to do with that of trees. 
Languages are spoken by men, who are in constant contact with 
each olher, exchange constantly ideas, feelings, ohjects, words, 
and influence one another’s speech. Languages are historical 
creations, not vegetables. Schleicher’s theory entirely ignores 
history and geography and fails to give a real picture of any 
existing linguistic reality. It can be upheld only by doing vio- 
lence to the facts as they appear every day in front of us, as they 
are familiar to everyone. We shall take some examples from 
the Indo-European languages themselves, although of course any 
other family of languages could furnish just as good material 
for our thesis. If a scholar accepts e.g. the “ Balto-Slavic” 
group (as some scholars still do) he will do justice only to the 
Balio-Slavie isoglosses (which certainly exist); but he will be 
obliged either to neglect entirely or to deny or to attribute to 
. “chance ” the isoglosses which connect on one side Baltic (but 
not always Slavic) with Germanic, such as e.g. the formation 
of the numerals “11” and “12” (e.g. Gothic ain-lif, twa-lif: 
Lithuanian viento-lika, dvy-lika; type 9d plur. vézate with a, 
etc.) ; on the other side, Slavic (but not always Baltic) with Iran- 
ian (such as the locative plural ending -su, the treatment of the 
Indo-European velars [*k > s, *g > z, *gh > z], "s, *us, etc. 
> 4$, us, etc., and many others). But if, on the basis of the 


au sérieux la généalogie simpliste des langues, l'image du Stammbaum, 
selon la remarque juste de Schuchardt, reste malgré tout en vigueur." 

190n the connections between Slavic and Iranian see J. Schmidt, 
Verwantschafiverhültnisse, pp. 131ff.; Meillet, Les dialectes indo- 
européens? (Paris, 1922), pp. 15 ff. of the Avant-propos; 127 ff. of the 
text; Bonfante, I dialetti indoeuropei (Naples, 1931), pp. 85 ff.; Rendi- 
conti del R. Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, XLITI, 11-15 (1930), 
pp. 4 ff. (Adunanza del 22 maggio 1930). j 

On the connections between Baltic and Germanic see e.g. Bonfante, 
Dialetti, pp. 89 ff., 109 ff. 
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last coincidences, we construct a Slavo-Iranian group, we have 
then to separate Slavic from Baltic, Iranian from Indo-Aryan— 
which also is obviously wrong. No matter how we twist the 
existing linguistic material," as long as we stick to Schleicher’s 
doctrine, the result will always be wrong, simply because the 
doctrine itself is anti-historical, because the image of the tree 
does not fit human facts.1? Languages, in Schleicher’s system, 
are abstract entities, located in the air, far from earth, far from 
every reality, outside of every geographic localization. Whether 
Slavic is located to the East or to the West of Baltic, whether it 


If we compare e.g. the treatment of the velars, we will immediately 
see how close Iranian and Slavie stand, and how absurd both the “ Indo- 
Iranian " and the “ Balto-Slavic " group are: 


Latin Lithuanian OCSlavic Avestan Sanskrit 
centum Simtas sito satəm šatám 
' gndscd Zinoti ^ znati günonti jàn&ti 
humus Zémé zemlja zam- jmás, gmás 
hiems Ziema sima zim- himä 


It is easy to see that the Slavic treatment is not similar, but identical 
to the Tranian one, and that the Slavo-Iranian urea is the center of the 
innovation s, e (more recent than the $, Z phase and, a fortiori, than the 
jl= d$], g and À phases). 

" Of. Sehmidt, p. 17: * Man mag sich also drehen und wenden wie 
man will, so lange man an der anschauung fest hált, dass die in his- 


torischer zeit erseheinenden sprachen durch mehrfache gabelungen aus’ 


der ursprache hervorgegangen seien, d. h. so lange man einen stammbaum 
der indo-germanischen sprachen annimmt [italies mine], wird man nie 
dazu gelangen alle die hier in frage stehenden tatsachen wissenschaftlich 
zu erklären. Der ganze charakter des slawolettischen bleibt unter diser 
voraussetzung unbegreiflich. Verstündlich wird er nur, wenn wir aner- 
kennen, dass das slawolettische weder vom arischen noch vom deutschen 
losgerissen werden kann, sondern die organische vermittelung beider ist. 
Diese anerkenntniss nétigt uns die granimatik ab, zu ir zwingt uns auch 
der sprachschatz.” 

13 Should there be the slightest doubt that Sturtevant's Indo-Hittite 


theory follows Schleicher’s method closely (and there is none), it would - 


be eliminated by Sturtevant himself, who clearly asserts (The Indo- 
Hittite Laryngeals [Baltimore, 1942], p. 24, n. 16): “This state of 
affairs suggests a longer period of separate development [of Hittite] than 
Skt. and Gk. had passed through, in other words, earlier separation from 
the parent Stock"; and even more, “We may be certain then, that 
Hitt[ite] is related to the I[ndo-]E [uropean] languages only through 
common descent from I[ndo-]H[ittite] "; the first statement also 
appears in Language, XV (1939), p. 11. 
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is placed in the North or in the South of the Indo-European 
area is entirely immaterial for the stem-theory.'* 

But even in 1872, eleven years after Schleicher’s Compendium, 
a great German scholar, Johannes Schmidt, published his won- 
derful pamphlet Die Verwantschaftverhültnisse der indogerma- 
nischen Sprachen (Weimar), in which he proposed an entirely 
new doctrine, the so-called wave-theory (Wellentheorie), which 
is, so to say, the opposite of the stem-theory. Schmidt has the 
permanent merit of having first introduced the geographical 
consideration into linguistics: he started to examine the relation- 
ship of the Indo-European languages to one another starting 
from their respective position: Slavic, geographically situated 
between Baltic and Iranian, has many traits in common. with the 
first one, but many also with the second one: neither the first 
ones nor the second ones can be neglected: on the contrary Slavic 
is the link (“ organische vermittelung," p. 17) between Baltic 
and JranianJ.* The same can be said e. g. of Greek, which shows 
some connections with Italic to the West and some others with 
Aryan (Indo-Iranian) to the East. The Indo-European lang- 
uages build a chain, in which every link connects two other 


:33 Sehleicher's theory is of course closely connected with the German 
“neo-grammarian” doctrine, against which Gilliéron and Bartoli 
directed sharp criticism. The ''neo-grammarian " principles and methods 
always met very strong opposition in the other European countries, 
such as Italy, France, Switzerland, Spain, England, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, Denmark, Romania, ete. (by Ascoli, Gaston Paris, 
Campus, Bàrtoli, Menéndez Pidal, Jud, Jaberg, Jakobson, Trubetskoy, 
Amado Alonso, Entwistle, Orr, Van Ginneken, Van Wijk, Sommerfelt, 
Hjelmslev, Bréndal, Iordan, to mention only a few), but were unfor- 
tunately well received in America, where the influence of German 
linguisties, especially in the Indo-European field, still largely holds 
sway. I have treated this problem in P. M.L.4., LIX (1944), pp. 
877 ff, and in Romanic Review, 1945, pp. 240 ff. But in Germany itself 
the “ neo-grammarian" doctrines were strongly attacked by scholars 
like H. Schuchardt, K. Vossler, and L. Spitzer. See now on this problem 
Iordan, Introduction, pp. 15 f., 383 f., ete. 

34 Of. Schmidt, p. 13. “ Wer aber diese tatsächliche dibereinstimmung 
[the satam-isogloss] ausschliesslich zwischen arisch und slawolettisch 
als ein werk des eufalls betrachtet [as Schleicher and all his followers 
must necessarily do, and as Bloomfield and others in effect did], der 
Stellt sich ausserhalb der wissenschafilichen discussion [italice mine]." 
We must not forget that the nature of Armenian and Albanian (both 
satom) as independent Indo-European languages had not been recognized 
when Schmidt wrote these lines. Cf. also Word, I (1945), p. 90, ne 5. 
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links—the neighboring languages. There is no split, no cut, 
no one feature which splits in two the Indo-European domain: 
there are many linguistic coincidences, many isoglosses which 
have all to be taken into account; every language has some facts 
in common with one of its neighbors, but acquires its specific 
individuality by the sum of all these isoglosses—because its 
neighbors always lack some of them, although they present 
others, in common with other neighbors. The aspect of Indo- 
European linguistic connections according to Schmidt is illus- 
trated by their geographic position, roughly like this: 


Celtic +> Germanic «€» Balto-Slavic 


$ 


Italie ce Greek <> Aryan 


Schmidt’s theory ** was a great discovery, one of the greatest 
in the linguistic science; he anticipated to a large extent the 
findings of linguistic geography, and first created, we can say, 
the linguistic method of investigation of kinship of languages. 
His conception was so deep and penetrating that, when new 
Indo-European languages were discovered or idenlified, it was 
easy to introduce them without any change in his scheme; so 
e.g. Armenian fits in perfectly in the above figure between 
Aryan and Greek 1° (it has many features in common with each 
of them separately, such as the type *eme “me” with Greek, the 
passage "b »s with Iranian) and Albanian between Greek and 
Baltic; and the same can be said of Cuneiform Hittite, Luwian, 
Lycian, and Lydian (see below). 

Schmidt’s theory applies of course not only to Indo-European 
but to any other group of languages: so e. g. in Romance we will 


15 Of course, we have made some progress since Schmidt: we must now 
break up “Italic” into Latin and Osco-Umbrian, “ Balto-Slavie " into 
* Baltie" and “ Slavic,” “ Aryan” into Iranian and Indo-Aryan; these 
paper constructions “fallen . . . dem reiche des mythus anheim,” as 
Schmidt said of “europäisch, nordeuropüisch, slawodeutsch, südeur- 
opüisch, graecoitalisch, italokeltisch " (p. 28). But in so doing we only 
contradict Schmidt because we follow his thought: we apply better his 
own method, because we draw it further to its last logical conclusions. 

16 On the relationship between Greek and Armenian see now Bonfante, 
Mélanges Pedersen (Aarhus, 1937), pp. 15 ff.; cf. also «dem, Dialetti 
indoeuropei, pp. 128 ff. 
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easily observe a chain going from Portuguese to Sicilian, passing 
through Leonese, Castilian, Catalan, Provengal, Ligurian, Tus- 
can, Roman, Campanian, Lucanian, and Calabrese; Piedmontese 
is obviously an intermediary dialect between Italian and French ; 
Corsican, between Tuscan and Sardinian; and the same can be 
said of the Slavic languages, where Bulgarian, Macedonian, 
Serbian, Croatian, Slovenian, Czech, Polish, White Russian, and 
Russian are connected with each other in the way indicated 
above.*? 

The investigation of linguistic kinship, of course, did not stop 
with Schmidt, but certainly started from Schmidt, not.from 
Schleicher. With his Atlas linguistique de la France, at the 
beginning of our century, Gilliéron created a new and precious 
tool of linguistic investigation, which was followed by others 
(e.g. the Catalan, Italian, and Romanian Atlases). Gilliéron 
was followed by a series of distinguished scholars who applied 
his method with excellent results outside of France (to Italy, 
Romania, Germany, the Scandinavian and the Slavic countries, 
etc.). The theoretical conclusions of their work were drawn 
and condensed in a doctrine by the Italian Bartoli, who called it 
areal linguistics. This method was also applied to Indo-European 
by Vendryes ** (especially in Mémoires de la Société de Lang- 
uistique, XX [1918], pp. 265 ff.), Meillet, and by the Italians 
Campus, Bartoli, Terracini, Devoto, and others. 

One of the most important advances made by Gilliéron, Ven- 
dryes, and Bartoli beyond Schmidt is that they based the inves- 
tigation of linguistic parentship only on innovations, and that 
they studied the spread of these innovations. This is again a 
principle which is admitted in theory by everybody, but con- 
stantly forgotten in practice by most scholars. Bartoli stresses 


*7 Bulgarian, on the other side, links up with Ukrainian (through 
Dobruja and Bessarabia) and Ukrainian again with Russian, so that the 


‘chain is entirely closed, exactly like the chain of the Indo-European 


languages in Schmidt’s conception (I-owe this indication to the kindness 


. of my friend Roman Jakobson). 


18 In this wonderful work, Vendryes pointed out that a series of 
important Indo-European words of religious or juridical character 
(such as rém, crédd, léx, iüs, fldmen, pitrus, cénsére, sepelire, etc.) are 
preserved only in Latin (also Celtic) on one side, Indo-Aryan (also 
Iranian) on the other. 
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it right at the beginning of his Introduzione alla neolinguistica 
(Geneva, 1925), p. 1: when we are confronted: with two equi- 
valent words !? (such as Greek zip “ fire " == Latin ignis “ fire ”) 
or forms (as the ending of Greek črowa = Latin sequor) or 
sounds (the initial rough breathing of Greek érrd = the initial 
s- in Latin septem), the first problem is to ask: which 4s older? 
We will then notice that when we find e. g. that the geographic 
distribution of two perfectly equivalent words, or forms, or 
sounds, or syntactic expressions is something like the following: 


ABBIA 


by far the greatest probability is that A is older than B, because 
B is a central innovation which has split and pushed to the sides 
the older phase or phenomenon A. This is a very simple and 
logical explanation; the opposite hypothesis is of course possible, 
but not at all likely, for we should then suppose that for some 
obscure reason in the two lateral areas (A) the same impulse 
moved men to produce the same innovation—in other words, we 
should admit that the coincidence is a matter of chance. If we 
consider that usually each A and each B represents hundreds of 
thousands or millions of speakers, the probability of this chance 
is the same as if we throw on a polished floor some hundreds 
of thousands (or millions) of white and black marbles and by 
chance all white marbles gather in the middle, all black marbles 
go to the sides. 

The empirical confirmation of the correctness of this method 


3? Of course, in this as in all other cases, I start (with Gilliéron and 
the neo-linguists) from meaning, or function, not from form; this is one 
of the fundamental differences between the Schleicherian-neo-gram- 
marians and the neo-linguists. The things to compare have to be exactly 
comparable, that is, they must have exactly the same function in lang- 
uage. H a scholar starts from form, he will always remain concerned 
with more or less hypothetical roots and families of words, with more or 
less vague meanings; a method by which anything ean be demonstrated. 
When we compare ignis and wip, we are not concerned ut first with the 
problem: “from what root do they come?" (perhaps the “root” may 
be found in Latin pürus); but with the problem: “are they exactly 
equivalent in meaning?" (this is the procedure of the questionnaire of 
a linguistie Atlas); and then with the further problem: * which of the 
two is older? which is the innovation?” Linguists of the old school 
eannot see how the two words can be studied together, since they are 
not etymologically related. 


ee 
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is given by a comparison between Latin and the Romance lang- 
uages. We are here in the fortunate situation that we already 
know, to a great degree, through other independent sources, the 
object we have to reconstruct (Latin) and we can therefore 
check the results of our method. They are as correct as can - 
humanly be expected: in the vast majority of cases, the form 
“preserved in the lateral areas (e.g. Spain and Romania) is 
older than the other one; cf. e.g.: 


Spain France Italy Romania 
magis fortis plis fortis  ptūs fortis magis fortis | 
caput testa testa caput 
formosus bellus bellus - formósus 
feruére | bullire bullire feruére 


Every Latinist knows that—in the sense of “stronger,” 
“head,” “beautiful,” “to boil,"—the forms magis fortis, caput, 
formosus, feruére, are the older. 


Sometimes, of course, the central innovation will have a 
greater, other times a smaller, power of expansion for reasons 
which have to be examined in each case. When it is very strong, 
it may also invade one of the lateral areas (usually Romania) ; 
Spain will then remain as an isolated area: it preserves alone 
the older form, as in the case of: 


à Spain France Italy Romania 
suus allorum ellorum Allórum 
eomedó (-ésse) || mandücüre ^ mandücare ^ mandücare 
métiri ménsürüre | ménsürüre ménsirare 
foetére pütére pülére putére 


In this manner many old words, like metus, werrere, tenebrae, 
mis, perna, malus, foedus, etc., are preserved only, or almost 
only, in Spain. 

If we now apply Schmidt’s theory, instead of Schleicher’s, to 
Cuneiform Hittite, we shall notice that it fits beautifully: 
Cuneiform Hittite, geographically located between Gr8ek and 
Armenian, shares with them a series of important isoglosses, 
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most of them very likely innovations. I will give here only 
à few examples: ?! 


Lat. O.Umb. Gr. C. Hitt. | Lyd. H. Hitt. Lye. Arm. Iran. Ind. 
mé ? énéye  éuévye më më më mé mé mi 
tü tü sive oatye ? ? 155 -pi ti  tü 


I indicate here by Latin mé, tū the languages that do not have 
à postposition *-ge after these pronouns: Cuneiform Hittite has 
the same postposition as Greek: amuk, amug(a) ; zik, zig (a) ; 
tuk, tug(a) (cf. Sturtevant, Grammar of Hittite, p. 195 ;-Krahe, 
F'esischr. Hirt, IL, p. 565). 


Greek 
Lat. O.Umb. Doric Tonie C. Hitt. Arm. Iran. Ind.?* 
-MUs 1 -mus -men “MEN -mugs -mus -mus 








I indicate by Latin -mus all the forms which have an -s, to 


20 I therefore agree wholeheartedly with Walter Petersen, a brilliant 
American scholar, too soon deceased, who was not appreciated as he 
deserved; he wrote in Á. J. P., LITI (1932), p. 194: “ One may even go a 
step farther, and say that unless clear and certain examples of Hittite 
retaining a pre-Indo-European phenomenon are much more frequent than 
now known [which is certainly not the ease], the probability is much 
greater that in case of a form not readily interpreted Hittite is the 
inypvator." The whole article, as all contributions of the late Walter 
Pt.ersen, is very important, and strongly to be recommended to any 
scholar interested in these questions. 

?1] use indifferently examples from lexicon, syntax, morphology, and 
phonology, following one of the fundamental principles of the neo- 
linguists: these subdivisions of linguistics ‘have a purely practical, but 
no scientific value: cf. e.g. Campus, Atti Accad, di Torino, LIV (1919), 
“pp. 116 ff. [= pp. 282 ff.]; Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, 
LXXII (1918), p. 160; Bartoli, Introduzione, pp. 1001.; Giorn. Storico, 
LXVI (1915), p. 178; A. GL..It., XXVI (1934), p. 28, n. 150; Actes du 
premier Congrès International de Linguistes (La Haye, 1928; publ. in 
Leyden), p. 32; Riv. Fil. Class, LVI (1928), p. 436, n. 1. 

22 The H. Hittite, Lydian, and Lycian forms of the pronoun “thou” 
are unknown. These languages are cited here only because of the forms 
of the pronoun * I," which has no affix -ye in these tongues. 

*? Some of the isoglosses I present here are not exactly of the type 
indicated above, because the Northern Indo-European languages also 
have the type of the two Southern lateral areas, and therefore these are 
not stricély speaking separated from each other. But the case is essen- 
tially the same, because it is obvious that the Southern-centra) phenom- 
enon is the innovation. The inverse would be quite strange. It is what 
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which obviously Armenian -mkh, Iranian -mahi, Indo-Aryan 
-masi also belong (Indo-Aryan has also -mas; cf. C. Hittite 
-meni and -men). Of. Bonfante, Revue Belge de Philologie et 
d'Histoire, XVIII (1939), p. 384. 

Greek 


Lat. O-Umb, Dorie || Ionie C. Hitt. 
ti -ti ti desi -tsi 


H. Hitt. Lyc. Arm. Iran. Ind. 
-ti -ti -ti -ti -ti 











I indicate by -tsi the languages?* where *-i£v assibilates to 
-ist (and sometimes further to -st). The 3d person singular 
or plural in -ti can be used as example. This isogloss and the 
preceding one cut through the Greek area, a fact which I think 
should not surprise any linguist who knows that languages are 
not monolithic blocks. See Bonfante, Riv. Indo-Greco-Italica, 
XV (1931), pp. 163 ff. 

The three preceding isoglosses include only Greek (or a part 
of Greek) and Cunetform Hittite, and constitute a precious proof 
of the close connection of these two languages—which of course 
does not rule out at all the other connections! 


Tran. Ind. 
mé me 


Lat. O.-Umb. 
më më 


Gr. C. Hitt. Lyd. H. Hitt. Lye. Arm. 
éué èné éné éné épé = épé 














Here I indicate with Lat. mé the languages in which the 
accusative of the pronoun “ I” begins with m-, and with Greek 
¿pé the languages where it begins with a vowel, generally e- (C. 
Hittite a in amuk, amuga may represent either e or some sort 


I call in another work (published in the new journal Word, I [1945], 
pp. 154 f.) the case of the peripheric area (preserving the older phenom- 
enon). I will further develop this idea in another article. 

"4 Cf. e.g. Greek eloi, Cun. Hittite asanzi in front of Latin sunt(i) 
(ef. tremonti), Osean sent(i), Umbrian sent(i), Dorie évri, Sanskrit 
sdnti, ete. 

Hieroglyphic Hittite has ti, not tsi, ef. aiati, e(n) ti “ within," mutoa- 
tis, ete. with the suffix -ti- of Greek ¢v-ors. For Lycian ef. miüti 
(perhaps = I. E. *mnti, cf. Lat. menti-bus), Gti (= Gr. åvrl) and the 
many verbal forms (3d pers.) aiti, täti, pijeti, tuweti, ete. (cf. P. 
Meriggi, “ Der Indogermanismus des Lykischen,” Festschrift Hirt [Hei- 
delberg, 1936], II, pp. 260, 272 f., 276). 

Hieroglyphie Hittite and Lycian (even apart from the fact that they 
are satom) seem to be somewhat nearer to Armenian; Cun. Hittite seems 
to be nearer to Greek (especially Ionic). Lydian is very close to Greek; 
it has even *kw > p. 
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of $va, derived from *e-; cf. atweni, apantu, asanzt, wasanzt, etC., 
from et-, ep-, es-, wes- etc.). Here, as can be seen, the expansion 
of the central innovation has been much stronger. Cf. also W. 
Petersen, Language, VI (1930), p. 169. 


Lat. O.-Umb. | Gr. C. Hitt. Lyd. ‘Luw. H. Hitt. Lye. Arm. || Iran. Ind. 


-mM -m -7 dq ui -7% “it uL -7 -mM -m 











Most scholars admit, for another reason than the areal one, 
that -m is older than -n: cf. Greek xapat: x6óv. | 
Another morphologieal isogloss is possibly the following: . Á 


Lat. O.-Umb. | Gr. C. Hitt. Arm. Iran. Ind. 


-æi  -ei 








-ei -ei -i -4 7 25 


The ending of the dative singular of the consonantic stems 
is ¥-ei (or its representatives) in the lateral areas, *-i in Greek 
and Hittite; cf. e.g. Lat. Apolenew Virtuter, Hercoler, patri, 
Oscan pateret, Greek marpt, «xe, dkpowi, propt, vépe, Hittite i 
kupari, assawt, henkant, nepest, etc., Avestan pitre, dübre, vise, 
Indo-Aryan piiré, máiré, vàéé, gmé, etc. Cuneiform Hittite 1 
can represent only Indo-European "i, not “ei, which would be C. 
Hittite e (cf. Sturtevant, Gramm. of Hittite, pp. 100 f., 170 ff.). 

Gender offers another good example of the areal distribution: ! 
some of the Southern Indo-European languages have three | 
genders, some two, some no gender distinction whatever: A 


Lat. O.-Umb. Gr. Lyd. OC.Hitt. H. Hitt. Arm. 
3 gend. 3 gend. 3 gend. | 2 gend. 2 gend. 2 gend. no gend. 


Iran. Ind. 
3 gend. 3 gend, | 








The lateral areas have preserved the old Indo-European 3 
genders, which have been reduced in a central area; the maxi- 
mum of the reduction has taken place in Armenian. A similar 
situation can be found in the Northern zone, where Lithuanian 
(with only two genders) is enclosed between Celtic and. Germanic 
on one side, Slavic and Tocharian on the other, which all 
preserve the three genders. 











Lat. O.Umb. Gr. C. Hitt. Arm. !Iran. Indo-Ar. i 
ignis TUp Tip TÜp wip | — ignis 
This word is closely connected, in the Indo-European concep- I" 


+ » 
25 Armenian may have had either *-ei or *-í; we cannot tell any more. 
But whichever it may have been, the general picture does not change, 
nop the position of Hittite. 


- 
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tion, with the word “water,” with which it forms a couple 
(of animistic, sexual origin, in the older area); of. e.g. Latin 
aqua et igni tnterdicere. In effect, the type wip usually goes 
with the type čep: English fire: water, German Feuer: Wasser, 
Umbrian pir: utur, C. Hittite pahhur: watar, Phrygian «vp: 
vdwp (cf. Plato, Cratylus, 410A). 

As a matter of fact, the antiquity of the type ignis: aqua in 
comparison with the type wip: wp has been asserted not only 
(on areal grounds) by Bartoli, Introduztone, pp. 1 ff., 51 f., but 
also (for quite different, but also excellent, reasons) by A. 
Meillet, in Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
XXI (1920), pp. 249 ff. (cf. also Linguistique Historique et 
Linguistique Générale, Y, pp. 215 ff.). We can apply here the 
norm of the isolated area: Latin occupies among Indo-European 
languages the same position that Spanish occupies in the 
Romance area (see above) : 


Lat. 
aqua 


O.Umb. Gr. C.Hitt. Phrygian?* Iran.” Ind. 
bdwp BSwp Ü5cp Bdwp — wp 








‘Cuneiform Hittite is once more on the innovative side, Latin 
on the archaic.?? 


30 I replace Armenian here by Phrygian, which certainly had this word 
(ef. Plato, Cratylus, 410A); Armenian (which has lost the word in this 
sense) is probably nothing but the later stage of the Phrygian language. 
In many other cases the Phrygian forms are unknown, Armenian get 
(from “wedd, of the téwp-type) means “ river,” not “water”; although 
the meaning is similar, and may in many cases be equivalent, it is not 
quite the same. Cf. Armenian Quarterly, I (1946), pp. 91 ff. 

27 Iranian has neither the téwp-rip nor the aqua-ignis type; it has 
probably lost the Indo-European words (whichever they were) for 
religious reasons. Anyhow, it does not have the type aqua. 

*8 A similar "figure" (Ital. "figura ") is that of the ending *-mi, 
which is lacking in Latin and probably in Osco-Umbrian; it may be 
illustrated by Latin sum as opposed to Cuneiform Hittite esmi: 


Latin Osco-Umb. | Greek Cun. Hittite Armenian Iranian Indo-Ar. 
sum sum li esmi esmi esmi esmi esmi 


See Bonfante, Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, XXXIII 
(1932), pp. 111 ff. Cf. also W. Petersen's interesting remark in A.J. P., 
LIII (1932), p. 196, n. 9. 

Of course this “figure” is not identical with the previous ene: but 
then the history of a form, of a word, of a sound, is never identical with 
that of any other form or word or sound. Only in mathematics are 
things identical. . 
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Sometimes, as is to be expected, Cuneiform Hittite agrees with 
some Northern Central languages, but always in innovations. 
This is the case for the word meaning father: 


Celtic Germanie || Baltic Slavie Tocharian 


pater . pater attas *° attas pater 
Albanian 
j attas 
Lat. O-Umb. Gr. C. Hitt. Luw. 4H. Hitt. Arm. Iran. Ind. 
pater pater pater aitas attas attas pater pater pater 


In a central zone, consisting of Baltic, Slavic, Albanian, 
Cuneiform Hittite, Luwian, and Hieroglyphie Hittite, the old 
Indo-European word “patér “father ” has been replaced by the 
infantile word (with reduplication) *atta or "iata or *teta (cf. 
Greek &rra Térra, Lat. tata, Ital. tata, eic.). This word, or type 
of word, exists of course in all languages (Lat. atta, Greek dra, 
térra, etc.), but it is only in this central region that it has 
replaced the old, venerable Indo-European word for “ father,” 
something like “patér. (In other words, if we ask a Latinist: 
“how do you say ‘father’ in Latin?” he will answer: pater, 
but if you ask an Hettitologist, for the Hittite word, he will 
say: attas.) In Latin, Greek, etc., atta is limited to the infantile 
vocabulary: it means daddy, not father. 

On the social reasons for such an important change, see e. g. 
Bonfante, Emerita, II (1984), pp. 269 ff. 

In this case, as can be seen, the atia-innovation entirely splits 
and separates the two pater-areas. Now, since no Indo-Euro- 
peanist will deny that *patér was onée the only Indo-European 
word for “father,” there is only one conclusion left: the type 
atta, in the meaning “ father,” is the innovation: it has covered 


Another example is the final -$ of C. Hitt. -mani, Iran, -mahi, Indo-Ar. 
-masi, as opposed to forms without -i, as Gr. -ues, -uev, Lat. -mus: 
Latin Osco-Umb. Greek | Cun. Hittite Armenian Iranian Indo-Ar. 
-mus ? -men |l -mani ? -mahi -masi 
Cun. Hittite -meni is of course a crossing of *-men + *-mesi, on the 
frontier between both. 

79 The interpretation of Lithuanian tévas “father” is uncertain; it 
might be perhaps connected somehow with *patér; but this would change 
the picture very little, since I reject the “ Balto-Slavic ” group. More- 


over, Lithuanian has also tétio “father.” which is doubtless of the 
atta-tata type. 


"a 
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a part of what was once a pater-area. The pater-area was once 
united; it occupied the whole of the Indo-European domain. 

Outside of the areal theory, there is only one explanation for 
such coincidences as oye, éué, -n, aiias, ete.: that just “by 
chance” these contiguous languages—and only these contiguous 
languages—have produced the same innovation, in these and in 
hundreds of other cases. 

I have developed these ideas in Indo-germamsche Forschungen, 
LII (1934), pp. 2211f.; LV (1937), pp. 1381 f.; Revue Belge 
de Philologie et d'Histoire, XVIII (1939), pp. 381 ff.; Archiv 
orientálná, XI (1939), pp. 84/f., where the reader will find 
many other similar isoglosses. At the end of my article in Levue 
Belge, pp. 391f., where I examined 40 isoglosses, I made a 
tabulation of the results: of these 40 isoglosses there are 32% 
connecting Greek and Hittite, 12 connecting Armenian and 
iTittite, 12 connecting Indo-Aryan and Hittite, 10 connecting 
Iranian and Hittite, and so on, down to Latin, which is con- 
nected to Hittite by no isogloss whatsoever (I took into account, 
of course, as is proper, only the linguistic phenomena which 
are or can be innovations: not the -r-endings, or the preserva- 
tion of Indo-European *£, *g or *k'", *g". which are facts of 
mere conservation). Of course, I might now reject or doubt 
one or the other of these isoglosses °° and surely add several more 
(as e. g. actas) ; but I feel certain that the final result would not 
change much thereby. All of these articles, including those of 
Bartoli 8 and others on the subject, are entirely ignored by 
both Sturtevant and Goetze. 

Of course there are some connections—as we have seen— 
between Cuneiform Hittite and Lydian, Luwian, Lycian, Hiero- 
glyphic Hittite; this is to be expected, on the basis of their 
geographic position. But that is no reason to construct an 
Anatolian group in the Schleicherian sense: then we ought to 
separate sharply C. Hittite and all the other Anatolian languages 


?* T admit e. g. that I was wrong in following Sturtevant (R.B.Ph.H., 
XVIII [1939], p. 386) in his interpretation of lukate as a middle (type 
of Gr. $éperai) ; cf. Sturtevant himself in Language, VII (1931), p. 241, 
n. 12, Prof. Gelb kindly called my attention to this point. . 

?* Especially in the last volume of the Archivio glottologico italiano; 
but also in Studi albanesi and elsewhere. 


* 
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from Greek, Albanian, Slavic, etc., and attribute again to 
“chance ” every coincidence among them, as indicated above. 
A proof that Goetze works with a purely Schleicherian 
method ?? is the fact that, out of dozens of problems examined 
in our article in J..4. O. S., he singles out one, the centum- 
satam question. But the centum-satom isogloss is one of the 


32 Another sign that Goetze follows closely in the Schleicherian-neo- 
grammarian footsteps is the writing % which he regularly uses for the 
Indo-European sound of centum, éxarér, etc. This spelling indicates a 
palatal or prepalatal or semipalatal articulation; now, there is no proof 
whatever for such an articulation in Indo-European; on the contrary, 
everything points in the opposite direction (that this sound was a pure 
velar). This question has a great theoretical importance. See, the 
excellent remarks of Campus in Atti Accad. di Torino, LIV (1919), 
pp. 116 ff. [= 271-ff.] and of Bartoli, Introduzione, pp. 1f., 50 ff., 92 f.; 
A. Gl. It, XXV (1931-3), pp. 7 £.; 41, n. 44; XXVI (1934), p. 37, nn. 
219 and 920; now also my article in Word, I (1945), pp. 141 f. 

*5 He is of course not the first to do so: other scholars before him have 
overemphasized this centum-satom. isogloss, dividing the Indo-European 
languages into a centum and a satom “group” or “dialect.” I have 
always opposed this rough oversimplifieation (see e.g. Riv. I.-G.-I., XV 
[1931], pp. 164 ff.; my Dialelii, pp. 129 and 174ff.; J. A. O. S., LXIV, 
p. 183, n. 71); when I say in my works that a language is centum or 
satom, I simply mean that it preserves or assibilates the Indo-European 
velars (and it can therefore be “ more or less” centum. or satam, because 
the extension of assibilation is by no means everywhere the same!); 
but I do not mean at all that it belongs to this or that “ group." 

In the same vein as Goetze, Prof. F. Ribezzo—one of the most out- 
spoken contemporary neo-grammarians— wrote in his review of my 
Dialetti indoeuropei in Riv. I.--G.-I.;, XVI (1932), p. 97: “ Sicché, ora 
come prima, la distribuzione dialettale delle lingue storiche resta 
raccomandata ai grandi fatti di ordine fonetico (but at least he says 
“ grandi fatti" in the plural!). Cf. on the other side the wise remark 
of Meillet, Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue latine? (Paris, 1933), 
p. 14: “ Mais on ne saurait se servir de ces traitements définis par les 
mots centum et quis pour caractériser un groupe dialectal; ear ces 
traitements se trouvent sur une aire qui ne eoncorde avec celle d'aucun 
autre fait dialectal,” and what follows; also Vendryes, Revue Celtique, 
XL (1923), p. 173; Pisani, Riv. I.-G.-I., XVI (1932), p. 91; Hermann, 
K.Z., L (1932), p. 306; Schrader-Nehring, Reallexikon der idg. Alter- 
tumskunde, s.v. “ Phryger," 193a; Bartoli, A. Gl. It, XXV (1931.8), 
pp. 7; 33, n. 10; XXVI (1934), pp. 22 ff.; 37, nn. 219, 220; V. Georgiev, 
E. Z., LIV (1937), p. 125 and n. 1 (with bibliographical indications of 
1i authors holding the same view). 

And exactly in the same spirit, when he has to deal with the “ Indo- 
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many Indo-European isoglosses on which the study of the ling- 
uistic relationship of the Indo-European languages with one 
another must be based; ?* it is by no means the isogloss! It is, 
however, absolutely necessary for those who follow Schleicher’s 
Stammbaumtheorie to limit themselves to one or two facts, which 
they consider important, neglecting or attributing to chance all 
other coincidences: for an examination of all the facts would 
necessarily shatter the system itself, would point out connections 
between languages which must be separated, would show the 
complexity and delicacy of linguistic research, and would destroy 
the abstract simplicity of the Schleicherian scheme, which 
cannot stand the brutal shock of reality.?" 


Hittite ” problem, Goetze considers only one question: the "só, *sd, *tód 
problem; all the. rest do not exist. It is obvious that the chances of 
error in a doctrine based on one fact are much greater than those of a 
doctrine based on 20, 30, or 40. Moreover, as we have seen, in this case 
that one fact does not exist. 

?* The final remark of Goetze “since thus . . . the decipherment of 
h[ieroglyphie] H[ittite] is not advanced enough to form a secure basis 
for comparative work” loses thereby 99 per cent of its value, since it 
obviously refers only to the reading of (Gelb's) $u-sign, and not to the 
reading of the other signs, most of which are quite sure (this is ad- 
mitted by Goetze himself in J. A. O. S., LXIV [1944], pp. 84ff.). So 
e. g. there is nothing to be said against the connection of H. Hittite dmu 
“me” with Greek éué, etc. since nobody doubts the reading dmu (H. 
Hitt. å represents some sort of e in initial position; cf. e.g. d$(w) was 


.* horse" = Lat. equos, etc.; åt- = Lat. edó, etc.; dpas == Lycian ebe). 


But this Goetze appears to forget entirely in his devotion to the centum- 
satam question. 

35 It has been frequently and correctly pointed out that Schleicher was 
an Indo-Europeanist (the work in which he first presented his theory 
is called Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogerma- 
nischen Sprachen) and dealt, like most of his followers, almost exclu- 
sively with dead languages, such as Sanskrit, Avestan, Gothic, Homeric 
Greek, OCSlavonic, etc., sometimes badly recorded and anyhow known 
to us only through written tradition, which obviously gives an artificial 
and strongly regularized aspect of languages. Even when Indo-Euro- 
peanists studied living languages, such as Lithuanian (which they 
rarely did, because they despised them), they studied them with exactly 
the same method, and no progress was achieved. We can say that 
Diezs Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen (lst ed. 1886-44; th, 
1882) and to a very large extent Meyer-Lübke's (1890-1902) arè nothing 
else but transpositions of Bopp’s and Sehleicher's works to the Romante 
languages, the motto being: “the older a language is, the better Jor 
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I hope that I have shown why, contrary to what Goetze thinks, 
a fundamental question of method is involved in the problem of 
the linguistic position of both Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform 
Hittite and why I feel that Gelb and I have not “ wasted our 
effort.” A problem of this nature can never be solved without 
considering, first of all, the geographic position of the language 
in question.?9 

GIULIANO BONFANTE. 
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reconstruction " (reconstruction was always the main aim of linguists 
of that time). It was only with Ascoli, Schuchardt, and especially 
Gilliéron and Campus (apart from Schmidt’s excellent, but limited, 
pioneer-work) that a new conception of linguistics arose, which studied 
living languages as such, in their immense variety and fluctuations, in 
their true connections with each other. Schleicher’s Stammbaumtheorte 
was immediately relegated to the things of the past. But many con- 
temporary Indo-Europeanists have remained untouched by this new 
movement; they go on as if nothing had happened. E il poverin che 
non se wera accorto | andava combattendo ed era morto. 

The same is true of the Semitic field, where the Indo-European com- 
parative method was adopted without change and applied mainly, if not 
exclusively, to the comparison of “ old,” “ venerable” languages, such as 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Hebrew, Phoenician, and “ Classical” Arabic. 

The urgent need for an acquaintance with the results of the more 
progressive and modern Romance linguistics was clearly felt by the more 
able and intelligent Indo-Europeanists, such as Meillet and Devoto, 
both of whom wrote articles in the Romance field, and H. Hirt (cf, his 
Idg. Gramm., I [1927], p. 21: “Die Vorgünge in der Entwicklung der 
romanischen Sprachen geben uns Fingerzeige, wie wir uns die Entwick- 
lung des Indogermanischen vorstellen kónnen. Der Indogermanist sollte 
sich durchaus mit den Methoden und Ergebnissen der vomanischen 
Sprachwissenschaft vertraut machen” [italics mine]). In fact, scholars 
with a good training in Romance linguistics (e.g. Bartoli and Terra- 
cini) or otherwise in modern languages such as the Slavic ones (as 
Trubetskoy) produced first-class contributions when they turned their 
attention to Indo-European problems, Cf. also the excellent remarks 
of Jordan in his Introduction to Romance Linguistics, pp. 5, 27, 31, 386, 
as well as Debrunner (also an Indo-Europeanist!) in his review of Jud 
and Jaberg’s AIS (I. F., XLVII [1929], pp. 87 f.). 

86 While this article was being printed, Professor Goetze published a 


new note in J. A.O. S., LXVI (1946), p. 88 (“ An Answer to Professor . 


Bonfante”) in which he reasserts most of his previous statements. Since 
he offers no new arguments in favor of his theses, I have nothing to 
change in my article as it was originally written. 


t 


M. AQUILIUS FELIX.* 


Readers of An Economic Survey of Ancient kome, Volume V, 
Rome and Italy of the Empire (Baltimore, 1940), are struck 
by Tenney Frank's observation on page 85: “I venture the 
opinion that if we had a reliable history of the third century, we 
should arrive at the conclusion that Septimius Severus dealt the 
fatal blow to the Empire by his confiscations and his central- 
izing the ownership of. vast cstates under imperial control.” 
Whether or not the student agrees with the conclusion, the words, 
coming from one of so much authority as the late Professor 
Frank, emphasize the great importance of the financial re- 
organization under Septimius Severus, and they provide my 
excuse for re-examining the career of M. Aquilius Fehx, who 
during the critical, early period served that emperor in all three 
branches of the imperial finances. 

In its general outlines the career is well known from the cursus 
honorum preserved on an inscription from Antium, but another, 
less familiar document? was discovered by Gervasio during ex- 
cavations at Collina di Canne, 7 km. from Barletta in Apulia. 
The latter, engraved on a large statue base, contains the cursus 
honorum likewise and dates from about the same period as the 
Antiate inseription. Variations of order, terminology and detail, 


* The article was written during the author's tenure of a fellowship 
provided by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 

*O.I.L. X, 6657; I.L.S., 1887; A. von Domaszewski, “Die Rang- 
ordnung des römischen Heeres,” Bonner Jahrbücher, CXVII (1908), 
p. 245. See also A. Stein, P. I. R.?, 988. The most important discussions 
elsewhere have been by Th. Mommsen, Zeitschrift fiir Rechtswissenschaft, 
XV (1850), pp. 338-9 (= Juristisehe Schriften, TIT, p. 104) ; O. Hirsch- 
feld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diokletian (2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1905), pp. 24-5, 65-8, 119, 267-70; A. Stein, Der rémische 
Ritterstand (Münchener Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung und antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte, X [1927]), pp. 72, 164-5. The first and longest dis- 
cussion was that of Philippus a Turre (Filippo della Torre), Monumenta 
veteris Anti ... (Rome, 1700), pp. 1-156. 

'? Michele Gervasio, no. 3 on pp. 18-19 of the reprint * Scavi di Canne," 
lapigia, Organo della R. Deputazione di Storia Patria per*le Puglie, 
Nuova Serie, IX (1938), Fascicolo IV, pp. 389-492 (Epigraphica, II 
[1940], pp. 110-11; Année Epigraphique, 1945, no. 80). 
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à 
however, make a comparison between the two records interesting 
and instructive. 

The new monument was erected to Aquilius Felix as patron 
of the local municipium, which would be Canusium or Cannae. 
An inscription of the time of Vespasian,’ on a stone reused in a 
modern house two km. away, refers with equal ambiguity to the 
m(unicipiit) C( ). None of the few inscriptions allude to 
Cannae, whereas two inseriptions * were erected at Collina di 
Canne by the ordo et populus Canusinus, one between 355 and 
360 A. D. Or so the excavator who found them believes. J. L. 8. 
5188 constitutes good evidence that Canusium was [collonia 
Aurelia | Au]g. Pia Canusium in the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
hence would not have been called municipium. It may be that 
under Septimius Severus Canusium reverted to its former status 
as a municipium. J myself incline to the view that the word 
municipium in line 11 of the new inscription refers to Canusium, 
the well known site of which is 10 km. away, and that the statue 
of Aquilius Felix was erected at a vicus which was Cannae; but 
these uncertainties have no bearing on the discussion that 
follows: 


ANTIUM CANNAE 
M. Aquilio M. f. M, Aquilio M. f. Fabia 
Fabia Felici, Roma Felici, proc. a cens 
a census equit, Roman., ibus equitum Roman., praef. clas. 
praef. cl. pr. Ravennat., pr. Ravennat, proc. rat. patr., 
5 proc. patrim. bis, proc. hered. 5 proc. oper. publ. et fiscal. urb. 
patrim. privat., proc. oper. pub., sacrae, proc, rat. patr. iterum, 


* Gervasio, ibid., no. 12 {== Année Epigr., 1945, no. 85). 

t Gervasio, tbid., nos. 4 and 7. Gervasio’s text of no. 4 reads: M. 
Arrio Cle | mentiano | v. c. ob insig | nem benevollentiae (sic) eius er| ga 
cives et patria (sie)| ordo et populus| Canusinus d. de|creto dedicavit. 
It can scarcely date before the reign of Marcus Aurelius because of the 
predieate of rank. Arrius Clementianus may be a relative of the undated 
Clementiana, P.I. E.?, IT, 1140, or of the Arri[a .]p[... Cllementiana 
mentioned in the acts of the ludi saeculares of 204 A.D, (Not. Scav., 
1931, p. 341, line 89). Gervasio's text of no. 7 reads: D. n. Fla.| Iuliano| 
nobilissi| mo Caesa |ri ordo|et populus Oanusinus s. The texts of nos. 
4 and 7 are reproduced in Epigraphica, II (1940), pp. 126-7 with the 
erroneous comment “da Canosa." The editor of Année Epigraphique, 
1945, nos.^81 and 84, who had not had access to Gervasio’s article, 
aecepted this misinformation. 
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ANTIUM CANNAE Í 
praep. vexillat., p. p. leg. XI CL, proc. rat. privat. Aug. h., praeposi 
4 fr., patron. col., ob mer. eius to vexillat. agentium in Ital, 

Antiat(es) publ(ice) pontif, eolon. Lanuvinor., p.p. 
| . 10 legion. XI Claudiae, 
patrono municipii, multis 
meritisque eius 
p. d. d. 


My revision of the inscription during a visit to Collina di 
Canne in November 1944 adds only the letters IF in the word 
ponttf (ict) in line 9. 


I 
DIFFERENCES OF EXPRESSION AND DETAIL 
ANTIUM CANNAE 
Fabia Fabia Roma 
a census eqnit. Roman, proe. a censibus equitum Roman. 
proc. patrim. bis proe. rat. patr. 
proe. rat. patr. iterum 

proc. hered. patrim. privat. proc. rat. privat, Aug. n. 
proc. oper. pub. proc. oper. publ. et fiseal. urb. sacrae 

————— MEE pontif. eolon. Lanuvinor. 


praep. vexillat, praeposito vexillat. agentium in Ital. 
(eenturio) fr(umentariorum) | ——————————- 


The first difference lies in the greater fullness of the docu- 
ment at Cannae; the latter gives the exact titles whereas the 
Antiate inscription employs syneopated locutions for the offices 
procurator a censibus equitum Romanorum, procurator rationis 
patrimonit, procurator operum publicorum et fiscalium urbis 
sacrae. Secondly, the document at Cannae provides more de- 
tailed information, a) that Aquilius Felix came from Rome, b) 
that he had been procurator rationis privatae under the emperor 
still reigning, c) that the cavalry detachments which he had 
commanded had operated in Italy. 

Thirdly, the document at Cannae, but not that at Antium, 
records an old Latin priesthood conferred upon Aquilius Felix, 
while the document at Antium, but not that at Cannae, reaches 
back in his career to the time when he was a centurion in the 
imperial police. 

The fourth difference, in some ways the most arresting, con- 
cerns the old dispute over the res privata and the patrimonium. 
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The term res privata dates from the financial reforms of the 
emperor Septimius Severus. Karlowa,® followed by others, had 
interpreted the res privata as inalienable crown property and the 
patrimonium as the emperor’s private estate. Hirschfeld,f who 
argued that the res privata was the emperor’s private estate and 
that the patrimonium was the crown property, leaned heavily on 
the evidence of the inscription from Antium. Hirschfeld, whose 
view has prevailed among contemporary scholars, maintained 
that the expression procurator hereditatium patrimonii prwate 
meant procurator in the bureau later called the res privata, 1. e. 
procurator rationis prwatae. It is gratifying that the inscrip- 
tion at Cannae, employing the later terminology, demonstrates 
the accuracy of Hirschfeld’s conclusion. 

The new text disposes of another question at this point. 
Whereas Hirschfeld had assumed a distinction between the 
patrimonium and the patrimonium privatum of the Antiate 
inscription, Mitteis * argued that they might be identical. Mitteis 
thought that the expression proc. patrim. bis could mean “ pro- 
curator patrimonii privati for a second time.” The improbability 
of this interpretation should have been apparent. The ordinal 
adverb is «terum, not bis, and misuse of the adverb of frequency 
for the ordinal adverb in Latin is not attested before the time of 
Diocletian.’ The inscription at Cannae now proves that the 
word bis was correctly employed in the document at Antium, and 
that the objection raised by Mitteis to Hirschfeld’s distinction 
between the patrimonium and the patrimonium prwatum had no 
foundation. 

The meaning of the Antiate expression a census leads us into 
another old dispute. Mommsen ° identified the office as that of 
the a censibus, and Domaszewski 1° so emended the text. Hirsch- 


8 O. Karlowa, Römische Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1885), I, pp. 505-6. 
® Hirschfeld, op. cit., pp. 21-5. - X 


TL. Mitteis, Römisches Privatrecht bis auf die Zeit Diokletians, I. 


(Leipzig, 1908), p. 359, n. 26. 

? A. E. Housman, Journal of Philology, XXX (1907), pp. 261-2. H. 
Last, * Cinnae quater consulis," CO. R., LVIII (1944), pp. 15-17. 

°? Th. Mommsen, Römisches Staatsrecht, ITI (Leipzig, 1887), p. 490, 
n. 2; ID? (1877), p. 398. 

1° von *Domaszewski, loc. cit., p. 245. The first, however, to propound 
this emendation was Filippo della Torre, op. cit. (1700), pp. 31-53. 
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i: 
feld, followed by Stein,'? argued that this was not the official 
known as the a censibus but a special official a«d» census 
equit (um) Eoman(orum), a new creatioh of Septimius Severus, 
similar to the procurator ad bona damnatorum. However, the in- 
scription at Cannae reveals that the titles a<d> census equitum 
Romanorum and procurator a censibus equitum Romanorum 


refer to the same post. Mommsen’s argument, therefore, is much 


strengthened, because an important element in the seeming dif- 
ference of title disappears. The same question must now be 
presented in other terms: Is the Severan official procurator a 
censibus equitum Romanorum identical with the Antonine official 
(procurator) a censibus? ** 


*1 Hirschfeld, op. cit., pp. 60-7. Previously the emendation a<d> census 
had been proposed by J. K. von Orelli, Inscriptionum Latinarum 
selectarum amplissima collectio . . . (Zurich, 1828), no. 3180. 

1? Stein, RKatierstand, p. 72. 

? Similarly the title of his underling vacillated between nomenclator 
a censibus and nomenclator a<dy census (see Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 66). 
The passage is cited correctly a<d census (not a cens<ibdus) equit (um) 
Roman(orum) in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, ITI, col. 807. 

14 The examples collected by Hirschfeld, op. cit., pp. 65-6, are the 
following: i 

a) I.L.8., 1338 (Fulginiae): [ ---]o prae[f.| coh]lortis, trib. mili- 
t[um,| praef. eguit., censito[ri] | Brittonum Anavion[ens.],| proc. Aug. 
Armeniae mai[oris] (114-117 A.D.),| ludi magni, hereditatium| et a 
censibus, a libellis Aug.,| praef. vigilum, praef. Aegy[pti]l,| M. Taminius 
Oe[---]. This appears to concern T. Haterius Nepos, prefect of Egypt 
from 120 to 124 A.D.; I understand the text as saying that he was 
procurator hereditatium, then procurator a censibus, then a libellis. 

b) I.L.S., 1454 (Lugdunum): O. Iul. C. fil. Quir. Celso| a libellis 
et censibus (in time of Antoninus Pius), | proc. provinciar. Lugud. et 
Aquitanic[ae],| proc. patrimoni, proc. XX hereditat. Roma[el,| proc. 


. Neaspoleos et mausolei Alexandriae, proc.| XX hereditat. per provincias 


Narbonens[em]| et Aquitanicam, dilectatori per Aquitanica[e]| XI 
populos, curatori viae lignariae triumpha[lis],| Appianus Aug. lib. 
tabul, ration. ferrar. Here it seems to be one bureau a libellis et censibus. 


e) I.L.8., 1412 (Concordia): P. Cominio P. f.| Ol. Clementi| praef. 
classium praet.| Afisenens. et Ravenn., | praeposito a cens. (in time of 
Marcus Aurelius), proc.| Aug. XX her., proc. Aug. pro | vine. Dusitan., 
proc. Aug.| prov. Daciae Apolensis,| subpraef. ann., proc. Aug.| ad 
famil. glad. trans Pa(dum),| proc. Aug. XX her. per Hisp.| citer., 
omnib. equestrib.| milit. funct., pontif., patron. coloniar. Coftc.| Aquil. 
Parmens. Venafr.| ordo Conc. The same career is recorded in an 
inseription at Aquileia (Not. Scav., 1923, p. 230); it seems clear that 
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To the writer an essential identity of office seems the easier 
assumption., It cannot be argued that the addition of the words 
equitum Romanorum to the title in the case of Aquilius Felix 
indicates a lesser position than that of the (procuratores or prae- 


he was called praepositus (not procurator) a censibus and that imme- 
diately afterwards he commanded both Italian fleets simultaneously, 
rather than in succession as C. G. Starr, The Roman Imperial Navy 
(Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, XXVI [1941]), seems to assert 
on page 46, note 12. This single command of two fleets occurred during 
one of the large scale naval operations of the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

d) I.L. 8., 8853 =I. G. R. R., IV, 1918 (Thyatira): . . . "Add. 
"AroAXtvaplov ézi kývoov ZeB. (in time of Commodus perhaps). 

e) O.I.L., III, 259 (Ancyra): [---] a libellis et c[ensibus] | [ét 
BiBrdlwly kal kivowy Av[---]. The restorations of this undated inscrip- 
tion are by Hirschfeld. Here too it seems to be one bureau a libellis 
et censibus. 

f) Dio Cassius, ep, LXXVIII, 4: OvAriov 'lovAuavoU rot TóTe tàs 
Ttwjceis éykexei«piouévov. (217 A. D.). On this man, who upon the eleva- 
tion of Macrinus appears to have risen from the post a censibus directly 
to that of pretorian prefect, see L. L. Howe, The Pretorian Prefect from 
Commodus to Diocletian (Chicago, 1942), p. 73. 

g) Fragmenta turis Romani Vaticana, § 204 (de excusatione) : Proinde 
qui studiorum c(au)sa Romae s(unt) p (rae) cipu (ae civilium, debent | 
[excusari, quamdiu iu]ris c(au)sa Romae agunt studii cura distracti; 
et ital L --- - imper]at(or) Antoninus Aug(ustus) Cereali a 
oensib(us) et aliis] [rescripsit]. The fragment appears to be derived 
from Ulpian’s book De officiis praetoris tutelaris. The restorations are 
those of Th. Mommsen, Collectio librorum iuris anteiustiniani, III 
(Berlin, 1890), p. 66. P. E. Huschke, whose restorations are retained 
by B. Kuebler, Iurisprudentia anteiustiniana, II, 2 (Leipzig, 1927), 
p. 269, supplied [ezcusari, quia tanium tempolris in the first lacuna 
and [cum divo Severo patre suo] in the second. Stein, P.I. R.?, YT, p. 
149, no. 674, stil] emends to read Cereali a censib(us) et a li<bellyis, 
but compare Hirschfeld, op. cit, p. 66, n. 1. Stein is mistaken in 
asserting that the title of the combined office sometimes reads a censibus 
et œ libellis in that order—and with two prepositions. Stein is right, 
however, in rejecting the impossible identification of the a censibus 
Cerealis with the senator Man(ilius) Cerealis, who was prefect of the 
city. The emendation a li(bell»is and P. F. Girard's outdated note, “ Cor- 
rection ingénieuse et inédite qu'a bien voulu nous communiquer M. Otto 
Hirsehfeld," have been retained even in the sixth edition (1937) of the 
Tewtes de droit romain by Félix Senn (p. 545), whom Hirschfeld’s 
retraction, however, has escaped. Although it is widely assumed, partly 
because of,the false identification of Cerealis with the senator Man (ilius) 
Cerealis, that the emperor Antoninus of this fragment was Caracalla, 
it could have been Antoninus Pius, whose great interest in the universi- 
ties,is well known, or Marcus Aurelius. The second lacuna may conclude 
also saclrat(issimus). For the phrase saclrat(issimus) Antoninus ef. 


P 
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| positi) a censibus of an earlier period. They too belonged to the 


equestrian order. Aquilius Felix even held the position after 
being prefect of an Italian fleet. Consequently the importance 
of the position nowhere appears greater than in his cursus 
honorum. It is significant also that Antium and an Apulian 
town, widely separated, chose the a censibus equitum Romanorum 
Aquilius Felix as their patron. 

There are two strong arguments for assuming that the office 
called a censibus equitum Romanorum under Septimius Severus 
was that called a censibus under the Antonines. The Antonine 
official a censibus held one of the few great procuratorships; also 
the Severan chief of the bureau a censibus equitum Romanorum 
held one of the few great procuratorships and so does not 
resemble the procurator ad bona damnatorum, a mere centena- 
rius. Secondly the titles now appear basically the same. 

Thus we are nearer to an exact definition of the duties of the 
office a censibus. Mommsen considered it an office which 
examined the basis for admission to senatorial and equestrian 
rank and which constituted a branch of the office a libellis. 
Hirschfeld, on the other hand, excluding as irrelevant the case of 
Aquilius Felix, attributed to the office all the business of the 


emperor in the latter’s capacity as censor, and he very correctly 


denied that so important a bureau could be a mere branch of the 


Digest, XXVII, 1, 6, 10: ... Hatos ypádet, \éywr róv berórarov "Avrwvivoy 
Tov Ejcefi oÜro xexedeuxévat. The facsimile suggests that the paragraph 
ended with the word aliis; the restoration rescripsit could be shifted to 
the second lacuna. 

To the above examples collected by Hirschfeld add 

h) C.I.L., XIV, 5347 (Ostia): L. Volusio L. f.|Maeciano| praefecto 
Aegypti,| praef. annonae, pontif. m (inori),| a libellis et censibus Imp.| 
Antonini Aug. Pii, a studis et| proc. bibliothecarum, praef.| vehicu- 
lorum, a libellis | Antonini Aug. Pii sub divo| Hadriano, | adiutori 
o(perum) p (ublicorum), praef. coh. I Aeliae| classicae, praef. fabrum, | 
patrono coloniae,| decurionum| decreto publice. Perhaps all examples 
of the combined title a libellis et censibus should be assigned to the 
reign of Antoninus Pius. It probably reflects a merely temporary 
situation. 

On the other hand, do not add C.R. Acad. Inscr., 1945, pp. 144-62, 
where the position proc. ad cen[sus] held by Q. Marcius Turbo ca. 115-16 
A.D. before the position proc. XX heredi[tat.] pr ovinciale Syriae 
Palaest]inae is presumably a provineial procuratorship like those listed 
by H. Dessau, 7. D. S., ILI, 1, p. 427, and does not concern us. 

7 On the exalted position enjoyed by the prefect of the Ravennaty 
fleet, a ducenarius, see now C. G. Starr, op. cit., p. 33. 
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office a libellis. It is possible that an increase of business en- 
tailed both an augment of importance and a narrowing of com- 
petence. If, as we have argued, there is no reason to exclude 
Aquilius Felix, it follows that whatever additional duties he may 
have had, also the Antonine official a censibus was fundamentally 
concerned with the equestrian and senatorial brevets. 





II 
ORDER OF ENUMERATION 
Antium Cannae 
proc, a censibus equitum Romamn............ 1 1 
praef. class. pr. Ravennat.............. se. 2 2 
proc. rat. DRLP.eevi o vore Race 8 (bis) 3 
proc. oper. publ. et fiseal urb. saerae........ 6 4 
proc. rat. patr. iterum........ eee rnnt (bis) 5 
proc. rat, privat. = proc. hered. patrim. privat. 5 6 
praepositus vexillat. agentium in Ital........ T 7 
pontif. colon. Lanuvinor................ eese — 8 
p-p. leg. XI Clandiae......... eee eren 8 9 
(centurio) fr(umentariorum) ......... lesse 9 — 





The main offices are recorded in both lists. The entry proc. 
patrim. bis reveals that the order of enumeration is not 
chronological at Antium. On the other hand, the entries proc. 
rat. pair. in line 4 of the other inscription and proc. rat. pair. 
iterum in line 6 reveal that at Cannae the cursus honorum was 
drawn up in inverse chronological order. The cursus honorum 
at Antium was drawn up in descending order of importance, and 
for this reason it lists the office proc. hered. patrim. prwat., which 
was growing steadily in importance, above the post proc. oper. 
publ. 

Mommsen was the first to point out that Aquilius Felix was 
very probably the centurion Aquilius, notus caedibus senatoris, 
whom Didius Julianus had sent to murder Septimius Severus 


and that he was probably among those soldiers who immediately 


deserted and reaped rewards from Severus.? At the same time 
Mommsen pointed out that the Roman inscription now available 


?* Th. Mommsen, Zeitschrift für Rechtswissenschaft, XV (1850), pp. 
335-9. This identification was rejected by A. De Ceuleneer, Essai sur 
le régne*de Septime Sévére (Brussels, 1880), p. 41, n. 3, but it has met 
with approval not only from J. Hasebroek, Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte des Kaisers Septimius Severus (Heidelberg, 1921), pp. 30-3, 
but from Dessau, Hirschfeld, Domaszewski, and Stein. 
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in I. L. 8., 5920 showed Aquilius Felix as procurator operum 

publicorum on August 19, 193 A. D. 

He was procurator rationis patrimonii in 193 before August 
19.7 He was procurator rationis patrimonii a second time later, 
but the exact year is unknown.'® Still earlier in 198 he served as 
procurator hereditatum. patrimony privati. Hence the patri- 
monium privatum, which developed after the great confiscations 
of 197 into the huge res privata, was already separate from the 
patrimonvum in the first year of the new reign. Rather than 
inherited, the separate account had probably just been set up, 
the initial step in the creation of the res privata. 

The emperor Septimius Severus was still living when the 
inscription at Cannae was engraved, as we know from the 
reference to the living emperor in line 7. The expression 
Aug(usti) n(ostri) need not restrict us to a date before Cara- 
calla became co-ruler, but by 211, at the latest, Aquilius Felix 
had become procurator a censibus equitum Romanorum. 

It would appear then that his first equestrian honor, the 
pontificatus Coloniae Lanuvinorum, was conferred upon him in 
the spring of 193, after he became primipilus but before he 
assumed command of the cavalry groups operating in Italy. His 
name may now be added to the list of seven known sacerdotes 
Lanuvvm drawn up by Wissowa.?° In all cases the priesthood is 
held by men at the mere beginning of an equestrian career. 


Tue Jouns HOPKINS University. JAMES H, OLIVER., 


17 Cannae, line 6, proc. rat. patr. iterum. Here the word iterum means 
“on an earlier (not later) occasion"; it reflects the inscriptional rather 
than chronological point of view. In this entry the cursus honorum 
presents a second record of a tenure of the office, not a record of the 
second tenure. i 

18 Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Volume V, 
Rome and Italy of the Empire (Baltimore, 1940), p. 83, n. 45, cites 
Rostovtzeff, Dizionario Epigrafico, III (1898), p. 100 to the effect that 
Aquilius Felix was procurator patrimonii in 201 A.D. The supposed 
evidence in B. G. U., I, 156 was the result of Wilcken's earlier misreading, 
subsequently corrected. Wilcken’s later text'in Chrestomathie, p. 175 
reads A$pgA(ov (not 'AkuMov) BAAcxos. 

ae Frank, op. cit., pp. 78-9. 

2 A. Wissowa, “ Die römischen Staatspriestertiimer altlatinjacher Ge- 
meindekulte,” Hermes, L (1915), p. 5. A. E. Gordon, “The Cults of 
Lanuvium," Univ. of California Publ. in Class. Archaeology, IT, 2 
(1938), p. 46 makes no additions to Wissowa’s list. E 


NOTE ON GELLIUS, N.A., I, 6. 


The last modern, critical edition of Aulus Gellius! Attic Nights 
by John C. Rolfe (Loeb Classical Library, 3 vols., 1927) offers 
.&n opportunity for some remarks with regard to chapter 6 in 
Book I. 

The chapter refers to the famous speech of a Roman censor, 
Q. Metellus, addressed to the people of Rome on the topic De 
uxoribus ducendis. Its purpose, says Gellius, was to exhort the 
men of Rome to take wives: ad uxores ducendas populum hortari. 
From the phrase «uzores ducere it must be inferred that the 
address in question was directed to the men of Rome, who in the 
interest of the State, should marry to check the declining birth- 
rate. Therefore the speech was not “On Marriage,” as we read 
in Rolfe’s translation. The Latin text does not say De matri- 
monus or De nuptiis (as, for instance, the jurist Neratius 
entitled his monograph on marriage?), which would not have 
been correct since the censor's address was not a treatise on 
marriage in general but an exposition of the reasons why it was 
the duty of the bachelors of Rome to take wives (ducendis). It 
is sufficient to remember that the appeal in question (whoever 
may have been its author ?) was caused by the increase of celibacy 
and the sterility of Roman marriages in the second half of the 
second century B.C.* The gerundive form of the title of the 


1 Cf. the superscription to the chapter: ... cum populum ad uxores 
ducendas adhortaretur (similarly, I, 6, 3) and I, 6, 1: cum eum ad 
matrimonia capessenda hortaretur. The latter phrase is translated by 
Rolfe a little too freely: “urging them to be ready (?) to undertake the 
obligations (?).” , 

3 Cf. Gellius, IV, 4, 4, the sole mention of the work of which no 
fragment is preserved (cf. Berger, R-E., XVI, col. 2557). In Roman 
juristie literature there were only monographs dealing with some 
chapters of the Law of Matrimony, for example, on the dowry (by 
Servius, Gaius, Modestinus), on donations between husbands and wives 
(by Paul), on adultery (by Papinian, Ulpian, Paul), and De ritu 
nuptiarum (by Modestinus). 

s To this question we shall return later. 

t For references in Roman literature to these problems see F. Schupfer, 
La famigtia secondo il diritto romano (1876), pp. 140 ff.; P. Bonfante, 
Corso di dir. rom., I (1925), pp. 252 ff.; J. Carcopino, Daily Life in 
Ancient Rome (1940), pp. 96 ff. 
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address implies the idea of the necessity, the duty, of taking 
wives, which Pi ii completely in the colorless translation 
** On Marriage." 

The censor's exhortation was based on a particular line of 
argument. Instead of exalting the advantages of marriage, the 
Roman official presented life with a wife as a malum necessarium, 
as a molesiva which caused trouble and annoyance to husbands,— 
certainly not a compliment to Roman wives, who fortunately, as 
we have seen above, were not present at the meeting. “ Since 
nature has thus ordained,” said the censor, “that we can live 
neither cael! enough with a wife, nor at all without her,” 
Roman men “should rather consult the perpetual safety of Mie 
State than their own short enjoyment." 5 

This strange manner of presenting marriage as a necessary 
institution designed to strengthen the State did not pass without 
criticism among the ancients. Gellius reports a discussion, a 
very vivid one, on the question whether Metellus had chosen the 
right way to obtain the results he desired. Arguments for and 
against Metellus method are quoted. Among the critical 
remarks of those who objected that he dissuaded and deterred 
men from marriage instead of encouraging them to it,? we find 
the view that he should have said that marriages as a rule do not 
create annoyances and that, even if they do sometimes occur, 
they are slight and insignificant, arising not from any natural 
fault but “from misconduct and injustice on the part of some 
husbands " (quorundam maritorum culpa et iniustitia). 

Itis obvious that the censor’s critics intended to defend Roman 
wives against his uncomplimentary statement. If they had 
shared his opinion and had wished to censure him only for not. 
having varnished the truth in attractive colors, their whole criti- 
cism would not have been at all serious, but merely a reproach 
to the magistrate for having spoken the truth. If they had 


5 From I, 6, 6: civitatem salvam esse, it is obvious that salus perpetua 
(I, 6, 2) refers to the civitas. The idea is not adequately expressed in 
the translation: “for our lasting well-being." The juxtaposition of 
perpetuus and brevis emphasizes the perpetuity of the State and the 
brévity of human life. 

£ Rolfe's translation of Q. Metellum censorem cui consilium $sset ad 
uxores ducendas populum hortari (I, 6, 3) as “ Metellus whose purpose 
as censor [italics mine] was to encourage,” etc. distorts the sense of the 
phrase. M 
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meant to criticize only the way in which he encouraged the 
bachelors of Rome to marry, they would have said that he ought 
to have stressed only the necessity of taking wives for the sake of 
the State, without touching upon the troubles of marriage at all. 

The translator, however, understood the passage quite differ- 
ently. Referring to the words quorundam maritorum, he says: 
“of some husbands and wives.” The introduction of the wives 
would deprive the censor's opponents of the strongest point in 
their criticism. In his oration wives were presented as an 
unavoidable evil. It would have been illogical, then, for his 
critics, aiming at making some husbands responsible for the 
inconveniences of marriage, again to accuse the wives of being 
troublemakers. 

This misunderstanding, which does not occur in the various 
other translations of the Attic Nights,’ cannot be justified by the 
fact that very exceptionally mariti is used to mean “ husbands 
and wiyes," as, for instance, in the text of the Digest (XXIV, 1, 
52, 1: inter maritos nihil agitur) familiar to students of Roman 
law. In all such cases® there is no doubt about the unusual 
meaning of the term. And there can be no doubt about its 
meaning in Gellius’ passage.? 


The Loeb edition of Gellius also provokes a thorough re- 
examination of the problem of the author of the speech. Gellius 
calls him once (I, 6, 1) Metellus Numidicus, and later simply 
Q. Metellus. Metellus Numidicus, who was censor in 102 B.C., 
also appears elsewhere in the Attic Nights.° A speech dealing 
with the same topic is ascribed, however, by two other ancient 
authors to another Q. Metellus, called Macedonicus, censor in 
131 B. C." In Livy (Per. 59) we read: 


extat oratio eius quam Augustus Caesar, cum de maritandis 
ordinibus ageret, vel in haec tempora scriptam in senatu recitavit. 


* Of. W. Beloe, The Attic Nights, I (London, 1795), p. 27, and also 
later editions; Chaumont-Blambert-Buisson, Les Nuits Attiques, I 
(1845), p. 3; M. Nisard, Collection des auteurs latins, XIV (1856), 
p. 435; M. Mignou, Aulu-Gelle, Les Nuits Attiques, I (1934), p. 25. 

€ See T. L. L., VIII, p. 404, lines 65 ff. 

? Gellius never used the word in the broader sense (ef. II, 15, 5-7; 
X, 23, 49. Quorundam, which precedes maritorum, should not be over- 
looked since it fits only the meaning of “ husbands." 

19 Cf. Rolfe's edition, ITI, p. 460, s. v. * Caecilius." 

* #1 On both see Miinzer, R.-E., IIT (col. 1213, no. 94 for Macedonicus; 


~ 


col. 1218, no. 97 for Numidicus). 
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s 
Q. Metellus censor censuit ut omnes cogerentur ducere uxores 
liberorum creandorum causa. 


And Suetonius (Aug., 89, 2) adds some details to Livy’s report: 


etiam libros totos et senatui recitavit (sc. Augustus) et populo 
notos per edictum saepe fecit," ut orationes!? Q. Metelli de 
prole augenda et Rutili de modo aedificiorum, quo magis per- 
suaderet utramque rem non a se primo animadversam, sed 
antiquis iam tune curae fuisse. 


This contradiction between Gellius and the other authors raised 
the question whether there were actually two addresses by two 
censors, one delivered in.131 B.C., as reported by Livy and 
Suetonius, and the other in 102 B. C., as Gellius indicates, or 
whether there was only one speech, that of Metellus Macedonicus. 
In the latter case the name Numidieus in Gellius would be 
merely a mistake. Both alternatives had their adherents. A 
striking example of oscillation is afforded by H. Meyer, the 
editor of the well-known Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta. 
In the first edition '* he believed in the existence of two speeches ; 
in the second, however, published some years later, he gave 
preference to the report of the historians on one page, but on 
another td Gellius whose reliability seemed to him more probable 
in spite of the evidence of Livy and Suetonius. ‘Today, however, 
there is no doubt that the second alternative, that Gellius was in 
error, must be considered the communis opinio.*® 


3 The speech was not “read to the people by Augustus” (so Rolfe, 
I, p. 30, n. 1). Augustus read it to the Senate and made it public by 
an edict (Suetonius). f 

18 This plural misled H. Ailloud (Suétone, I [Paris, 1931], p. 135) 
who speaks of “les discours de Q. Metellus et ceux de Rutilius.” 
Suetonius’ plural refers to one speech of Metellus and one of Rutilius. 
J. A, Field, Jr. (C. J., XL [1945], p. 405) also speaks of “ orations ” 
of Metellus. : 

14 Paris, 1837, p. 204- 

45 Zurich, 1842, pp. 161, 275 f. 

46 The following citations make no claim to completeness: H. Fynes 
Clifton, Fasti Hellenici, III (1834), p. 450, note r; F. Zumpt, “ Uber 
den Stand der Bevölkerung in Rom," Abh. Berl. Akad., 1940, p. 25, n. 2; 
A. Haackh, Pauly’s Realencycl., II (1842), p. 24; M. Wende, De Caeciliis 
Afetellis (Bonn, 1875), p. 56; L. Lange, Römische Altertümer, III 
(1876), p. 24, n. 7; P. Joers, * Die Ehegesetze des Augustus,» Festschr. 
Mommsen (18983), p. 35, n. 2; Münzer, E.-E., III (1899), col. 1215, 
line 53; Cichorius, Untersuchungen zu Lucilius (1908), p. 133, n. 1; P. 
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Nevertheless the question must be re-examined since Rolfe? 
revived it and his solution is contrary to the generally accepted 
answer. In his opinion it is more probable that Livy and 
Suetonius refer to a different speech from the one cited by 
Gellius. His arguments are: Suetonius?? gives the speech the 
title De prole augenda, while Gellius calls it De uxoribus du- 
cendis ; and Livy uses the word cogerentur, which does not fit the 
contents of the speech as related by Gellius. The first argument 
does not, in my opinion, prove anything. An address which dealt 
with the duty of taking wives could easily be qualified De prole 
augenda*® since its purpose was to stress the necessity, in the 
interest of the State, not only of taking wives but also of 
proereating children. Marriages were contracted liberorum 
quaerendorum causa, according to the Roman formula; and 
declarations which were made before the censors by husbands on 
the occasion of their registration contained this clause, as we 


Fraecaro, Studi Storici, V (1912), p. 337, n. 1; Teuffel-Kroll-Skutsch, 
Gesch. der römischen Literatur, I (6th ed., 1916), p. 237; otherwise 
Teuffel in the first edition (1870), pp. 173, 188 and the second edition 
(1872), p. 226; Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. der rómischen Literatur, Y (4th 
ed., 1927), p. 217; Kappelmacher, R.-E., XIII (1927), col. 1623, line 35; 
H. Malcovati, Oratorum Romanorum Fragmento, Y (1930), pp. 100, 
221; A. Cima’s Hloquenza latina, quoted by the last author, was not 
available to me; N. Terzaghi, Lucilio (1934), pp. 14, 146; Ailloud, op. 
cit., p. 135, n. 1; Field, loc. cit., p. 405, n. 23. E. de Ruggiero, Dizionario 
epigr. IL (1892), p. 169, does not mention the passage of Gellius in 
his list of censors, either under Metellus Macedonieus or Numidicus. 
R. V. Cram, * The Roman Censors,” Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., LI (1940), 
pp. 96, 98, does not touch upon the question but quotes Gellius under 
Numidieus and Livy and Suetonius under Macedonicus. The mention 
of Numidicus by G. A. Petropoulos in his recent History of Roman Law 
(‘Ioropla kal Elonyjcets rot ‘Pwpaixot Awalov [Athens, 1944]), p. 1054, 
may be simply a slip of the pen since he refers to Livy and Suetonius, 
and quotes H. Siber, Deutsche Rechtswissensdhaft, IV (1939), p. 158, 
who follows the common opinion in rejecting Gellius as erroneous. 

17 Op. cit., I, p. 30, n. 1. 

15 Who gives the name simply as Q. Metellus." But Gellius also 
does this, after giving it only once with the addition of Numidicus. 

19 The identical gerundive construction should not be overlooked. As 
a matter of fact, such a construction appears very rarely in titles of 
speeches or books; cf., for instance, M. Porcius Cato’s speech De praeda 
militibus "dividenda (Gellius, XI, 18, 18), or Cicero's booklet De iure 
civili in artem redigendo. The construction implies a duty, a necessity, 
Which should be given adequate expression in the translation. Rolfe’s 
version of the title of the speech as given by Suetonius (Loeb Classical 
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know from various sources.? A speech dealing with men’s 
obligation to marry and have legitimate children might be en- 
titled either De uzoribus ducendis or De prole augenda. Thus 
the difference in the titles used by the ancient authors is rather 
an argument in favor of the identity of the two addresses. 

No decisive conclusion can be drawn from the fact that Livy 
uses the verb cogerentur while Gellius employs merely adhortari. 
A censor could not force people to marry. Besides, Livy’s text 
says only that the censor thought it advisable that men be 
compelled to take wives. The term censuit does not involve a 
legally binding decree, which of course lay beyond the censors’ 
power. The censor’s address could imply only a moral obligation, 
a moral duty. The word cogi may have been used by Livy to 
bring Metellus! ideas closer to Augustus’ legislation which, 
indirectly at least, by the threat of various material and social 
disadvantages, put legal pressure on single and childless people 
to marry and to procreate children. Even the Emperor could 
not directly cogere omnes uxores ducere. Thus through the use 
of cogerentur, which does not have here the meaning of a legal 
measure but refers only to the opinion of the censor, Metellus 
Macedonicus’ address was given an Augustan coloring. This is 
expressly pointed out by Livy. 

If cogerentur were sufficient to suggest the idea that Livy’s 
speech was different from Gellius, one would be obliged to 
assume that Suetonius’ text refers to a third speech, since an 
address De prole augenda by no means involves a legal com- 
pulsion to marry. 

Unfortunately none of the three texts refers to the occasion 
on which the speech was made. Of course, an indication of the 
occasion or the place would have given a solid foundation for a 
neat distinction between the two speeches. The historians, 
however, merely mention the oration, while Gellius repeatedly 
speaks of the people (populus) as the addressee of the speech, 
avoiding any indication of the character of the meeting. In all 
probability it was a contio, since the censors had no tus agendi 
cum populo; instead they had the opportunity verba facere ad 
populum, as Gellius (XIII, 16, 3) defines the phrase contionem 


e 
Library, I [1935], p. 259), “ On increasing the family,” does not reflect 
exactly the purpose of the speech as expressed by the Latin title. 
2 Cf. Gellius, IV, 3, 2; XVII, 21, 44; Suetonius, Julius, 52, .3¢ 
Dionysius Halicarnensis, II, 25, 7. 
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habere. ‘Since a contio took place in connection with the census ** 
it is probable that an address to the people was delivered on such 
an occasion. Itis worth noting that neither Livy nor Suetonius 
gives any hint whatsoever that Metellus Macedonicus made his 
speech in the Senate,?? only that Augustus recited it before that 
honorable assembly. It is, in fact, most unlikely that Metellus 
Macedonicus presented his point of view to the Senate, for had 
the censor's motion been successful and had it been adopted in a 
Senatusconsultum, neither Livy nor Suetonius could have passed 
over it in silence. On the other hand, if the censor’s motion had 
failed to pass in the Senate, Augustus would hardly have recited 
it before the Senate. Thus the text of neither of the historians 
admits of the conclusion that the oration was not addressed 
ad populum. 

In my opinion, however, new arguments may be drawn from 
Suetonius in favor of the identity of the speeches. He says that 
` Augustus recalled Metellus’ oration to convince the Senate and 
the people that he was not the first to deal with this matter but 


that it had already been the concern of the ancients (antiquis ?9. 


iam curae fuisse). Now if there had been two speeches at 
different times on the same topic as that with which Augustus’ 
legislative measures were concerned, he certainly would have 
mentioned both of them. Furthermore, the fact that Suetonius 
mentions Metellus’ speech before Rutilius’ oration De modo 
aedificiorum, which occurred between 116 and 111 B. C.,?* seems 
to me to be an indication, in view of Suetonius’ observance of 
historical sequence, that the first speech was earlier than that of 
Rutilius. This again leads to Metellus Macedonicus, who was 
censor long before Rutilius. 

The inference that there were two famous censorial speeches is, 
therefore, most unlikely and has not been supported by Holfe's 


2t Of, Kubitschek, R.-H., III, col. 1914; Liebenam, ibid., IV, col. 1152. 

22? One should not be misled by censuit which is here not used in the 
sense of voting in the Senate (cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, IIT, p. 988). 

*31 should hesitate to translate antiqui (the ancients) as “ fore- 
fathers,” as is done in the Loeb translation of Suetonius. A Roman 
emperor would not call a censor his forefather. Field, loc. cit., p. 405, 
seems to have been thinking of the title in Gellius when he inserted 
into the passage of Suetonius the heading “for the encouragement of 
marriage.” 
*?4 Cf, Münzer, R.-E., I A, col. 1271. 
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approach to the problem. It presupposes two censors of the 
same name, Q. Metellus, both authors of an address to the people 
of Rome on the same topic and with the same purpose, delivered 
within the short interval of less than thirty years, and both 
equally famous through the centuries. The hypothesis of an 
error on Gellius’ part does not meet with such improbabilities. 
The mistake is the more probable in that Numidicus is mentioned 
several times by Gellius while Macedonicus is not named by him 
at all. 

The objection may be raised that. Augustus would not have 
attacked the behavior of Roman wives before introducing his 
legislative reform de marttandis ordinibus. It would have been, 
it is true, an awkward prelude to the realization of his ideas. 
The censor’s speech contained, however, other material besides 
the few lines referred to by Gellius; in fact, the oration was a 
whole hber, according to Suetonius. It is more than probable, 
therefore, that the Emperor did not repeat the censor's sneers 
at Roman wives but limited himself to that part of the speech 
which stressed the needs of the State and sought to convince the 
men of Rome of their moral duty to marry. 

There is still another point to be touched upon and exploited in 
favor of the common thesis. Gellius! Metellus was not the only 
Roman who called living with a wife “ molestia ? (st sine uxore 
vivere possemus, omnes ea molestia careremus, he said, according 
to Gellius). Now, a contemporary of Metellus Macedonicus, the 
famous Roman satirist, C. Lucilius, a confirmed bachelor, satirized 
marriage with the same depreciatory word: homines ipsi hanc sibi 
molestiam ultro . . . offerunt, ducunt uxores, producunt ... 
liberos (XXVI, 678 f. [ed. Marx, I, 1904]).75 The use of the 
word molestia is all the more striking in that it is not found in 
other Roman authors who criticized marriage. Lucilius and 
Metellus Macedonicus were political enemies.?9 Consequently, 
several scholars, known as special authorities on Lucilius, have 
seen in the word an expression of his hostility toward the censor 
and an attempt to thwart directly the censor's plea in favor of 
matrimony. Lucilius molestia may have originated in Mace- 


25 Note the mention of marriage and the procreation of children. 

20 Of. Kappelmacher, R.-E., XIII, col. 1623; Terzaghi, op. cit, pp. 14 f. 

27 Cf, Marx, II (1905), p. 247; W. Schmitt, Satirenfragmente des 
Lucilius aus den Büchern X XVI-X.X X (Munich, 1914), p. 28; Cichorius, 
op. cit., p. 133; Kappelmacher, loc. cit., col. 1623, line 35. .? 
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donicus’ sentence, and it is not without piquancy * to suggest 
that the satirist borrowed from his adversary and used in a 
merely derogatory sense a word which the censor had used as an 
expression of humorous frankness the sharpness of which was 
immediately blunted by his reference to the interests of the State 
and the moral duty of the citizens. These considerations are, of 
course, absent from Lucilius who makes men themselves * 
responsible for the molestia they incur, while the censor ascribed 
to nature (natura tradidit) * the institution of marriage and the 
necessity of living with a wife. 

Lucilius wrote the twenty-sixth book of Carmina, according to 
Marx,” in 131 B. C., that is, in the same year in which Metellus 
Macedonicus made his speech. Other scholars °? assume a some- 
what later date. In any case, the satirist’s clever allusion to the 
censor’s ideas can be referred only to Metellus Macedonicus, not 
to Metellus Numidicus, since Lucilius was dead at the time 
of Numidicus’ censorship. 

If, therefore, the conclusions of the Lucilian experts are cor- 
rect,—-and they probably are—, we have further evidence, so far 
not. utilized, that the speech containing the word molestia, 
ascribed by Gellius to Metellus Numidicus, should be referred 
to Metellus Macedonicus. 


ADOLF BERGER. 
ECOL LIBRE pes HAUTES ÉTUDES, New YORK. 


28 Thus Cichorius, op. cit., p. 134. 
29 Note ipsi, ultro. 
. 9 Cf, Schmitt, loc. cit. 
?! Pp. xxx ff. 
= Ciehorius, Kappelmacher, opp. citt.; Hosius, in the third edition of 
Sehanz's Gesch. der rémischen Literatur; in the second edition Schanz 
followed Marx's opinion. 
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A NOTE ON THE SPELLING 


e&ápov = èk Xápov. 


The fifth line of the celebrated epigram engraved beneath 
the statue of Lysander erected at Delphi to commemorate his 
victory at Aegospotami, a pentameter following two elegiac 
couplets, runs thus: 


*Eédpo àpdip?r|ov]? reife &Aeyetov i "Lov. 


The opening word undoubtedly stands for 'Ex Sdpov* and affords 
one of the two earliest examples hitherto recognised of the 
coalescence of the final x of the preposition é« with the initial o 
of the following word in the single letter é This phenomenon 
has received scant attention, and, while I cannot claim to have 
carried out a systematic search for examples, it may be of interest 
if I list here, in approximately chronological order, those which 
have come to my notice. 


a) The instance already cited dates probably from 405/4 
B. C., though according to Bourguet the inscription as we now 
have it is a renewal, made about seventy years later, of the 
original text. 'lhere is, however, no reason to suspect that this 
orthographical peculiarity was introduced at that time rather 
than taken over from the text as first engraved. 


b) In 7. G., II’, 1, 24 (Tod, G. H.I., 96, 24), an Athenian 
decree passed in 405 B. OC. and engraved in 403/2, we find the 
phrase ròs éfápo mapóvras. 

c) 'The first line of an epigram from Priene, dated by von 


1 T. Homolle, C. R. Acad, Inscr., 1901, pp. 681 ff.; H. Pomtow, Ath. 
Mitt, XXXI (1906), pp. 553 ff.; S.I. G^, 115, note 2; E. Bourguet, 
Fouilles de Delphes, IIT (1), 50; F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Hist. griech. 
Epigramme, 58; M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 95. 

? The inconsistency in the representation of -ov is surprising, but the 
editors seem to have no doubt that two letters have been lost after 
éugipur- Perhaps the true restoration is áudip)r[o:]. 

? It is transcribed 'E£áuo(v) by Homolle, 'E£(Z)ápo(v) (Ath. Mitt.) or 
'E£áuo (S.I. G.) by Pomtow, 'E(x Z)ágo(v) by Bourguet, é£áuov by von 
Hiller, "E£ánov by Tod. 

! Jt is treated most fully, so far as I know, by J. Zingerle, Jakresh., 
XXX (1937), Beibl., pp. 153 f. 
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Hiller about 350 B. C. ends with the words Kvzpus yévos 
eLadapivos (Inschr. Priene, 196, 1). 
d) In the Eleusinian temple-accounts for 329/8 B.C. this 


same form recurs with reference not to the Cyprian city but to 
the Athenian island of Salamis (J. G., TI?, 1672, 274). 


e) If von Hiller has correctly restored a very fragmentary 
epigram from the Epidaurian Asclepieum, probably honouring 
Gorgus son of Minnion of Iasus, its opening line ends rov 
éd [pov àápgdupórow (I. G., IV? [1], 617, 1). On the basis of the 
script M. Fraenkel dated it not earlier tian the third century 
B.C. (I. G., IV, 1371). 

f) The accounts of the Delian íepomowt for 282 B. C. contain 
the entry ke[papí8ov] £e» érpuíue0a é£ópov (i.e. from the island 
of Syros) EP8ounxov[ ra] (I. G., XI [1], 158 A 85). 

g) In a letter, dated 201 B.C., sent by the Cretan city of 
Sybrita to Teos, where it was publicly exhibited on stone, we read 
Tov óppiopuévov évfipwras, which the editors have rightly corrected 
to éÉvBpt[[o]]ras (8. G. D.I., 5170, 19, Inscr. Oret., II, xxvi, 
1*, 19). 

h) In the accounts of the Delian íepozotot for 179 B. C. we find 
an entry 'AujuAetGat Ná£toc e&ixeAtas 'AqóAXov (S. I. G.?, 588, 51, 
Inscr. Délos, 442 B 51).5, 


i) A metrical epitaph from Gortyn in Crete, dating from the 
second century B. C., contains, according to W. Peek, its latest 
editor (it will doubtless figure in Znscr. Cret., IV, the publication 
of which is expected shortly), the phrase é£koríov eimi pu[ydv] 
róð’ éros (Philol., LX XXVIII [1933], p. 148).® 


J) In a senatus consultum of 112 B. C., published at Delphi, 
we find the phrase efvyxAjrov Seyparos (S.I. G.?, 705, 60).? 


k) A more dubious case is that of a sepulchral epigram from 


€ This example is alluded to, without precise reference, by Homolle 
(loc. cit., p. 682) and by Bourguet (loc. cit., p. 27). 

9D. Levi, Stud. Ital, N.S. II (1922), p. 359, wrote é« ckor«v elmé 
plo: at], which was corrected by A. Vogliano (Av. Fil., LIII [1995], 
p. 217; cf. S. E. G., III, 781) to èx cxorlwy eiwé u[vxóv], with the note 
* La pietra dà EXKOTION.” 

TIn Fouilles de Delphes, III (2), 70 a 60, G. Colin transeribes é(x 
c) vyKAHrov, but notes in the apparatus criticus that the stone has 
EZYTRAHTOYT. 
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Saittae in Lydia, dated A. D. 175, which, as copied by Hamilton, 
opens with the line Myrpavy LEAHOY S Su rdgos obros dXwrov. 
'l'he second word was regarded by Waddington (LeBas-Wadding- 
ton, 1668) as a patronymic, which he transcribed ['E]£[a8t]ov, 
by Kaibel (Epigrammata Graeca, 323) as Metras’ patronymic 
or ethnic, by J. Zingerle (Jahresh. XXX [1937], Beibl., pp. 
158-4) as a corruption of éé¢uov. This interpretation, ingenious 
as it is, leaves me unconvinced. Possibly ¿£ "Apov was intended, 
referring to the city of "Auos in the Rhodian Peraea,® but I think 
the eorruption is more deeply seated. 


1) In discussing the case just mentioned Zingerle (loc. cit., 
p. 153) corrects the [Ei] 88 èé "Yyías? of an epitaph of the 
Imperial period from Bergule in Thrace (1. G. Rom., I, 774), 
which W. Kubitschek, its first editor, had transcribed éé 'Y [rr ] (as? 
(Arch. Ep. Mitt. Öst., XVII [1894], p. 55, No. 2), into [Ei]- 
pi 8& é€vpias, and this emendation is accepted by L. Robert (Les 
gladiateurs dans l'Orvent grec, p. 92, No. 29). 


m, n, 0} In three Attic epitaphs of the Roman Imperial 
period we have women described by the demotic phrase é£ovwéov 
(4. G., ILI, 2012, 1, 2087, 2, and 2006, 2, where only é£o survives 
on the stone).*° 

The foregoing examples are all taken from inscriptions; I add 
two more, which occur in papyri. 


p) P. Lond., COCLIV, 7 (II, p. 164), a petition dated about 
10 B. C., refers to rj» é€ot (== èk cov) Owa|wo8oolav? ` 


q) P. Lond., COCX XXIV, 19 (II, p. 211), a receipt of A. D. 
166, contains the phrase [x]a66s é£vudóvov vzy|9 ]p| ev1oav. 


The foregoing list makes no pretensions to completeness, but it 
does at least indicate that the phenomenon under consideration 
is not narrowly limited either in time or in space. It occurs from 
the closing years of the fifth century B. C. to the second or even 


8 So W. J. Hamilton (Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Armenia, 
II, p. 467, No. 339); Kaibel, followed by Zingerle, wrongly gave E, 
for Hamilton’s copy shows that throughout the inscription sigma has 
the form C. On Zingerle’s article (loc. cit., pp. 129 ff.) see the com- 
ments of L. Robert, Études épigraphiques et philologiques, pp. 248 ff. 

? Cf. L. Robert, op. cit., p. 183, Etudes Anatoliennes, pp. 501 f. 

19 Possibly the EXZTBAAHTION of Z. G., IIT, 2027, 2 (for which see 
Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der att. Inschriften, p. 105, 8 41, 1, c) 


represents é£vraMgr Tcv. 2 
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the third century A. D., and it is found in Attica, Epidaurus, 
and Delphi on the mainland of Greece, on the islands of Delos 
and Crete, in Thrace, in Asia Minor, and in Egypt. . Moreover, 
it appears alike in prose and in verse, with nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives, and, although in twelve of the sixteen certain ex- 
amples cited above, including the first eight, the second element 
of the compound is a geographical term, yet it is not, at least 
from the-second century onward, confined to such cases (see i, J, 
p, q above). 

But we can, I believe, discover some instances earlier than any 
hitherto noticed and claimed as such. In Liddell-Scott-Jones, 
Greek Lexicon, s. v. èk we read “èx freq. in Att. Inscrr. before 
x 9 0 (and in early Inserr. before o, IG 1°. 304. 20).”" This 
represents the view hitherto accepted without question, but it 
calls for re-examination. 

In the first place, while the use of the form éx before 4, 6, 
and x is intelligible, there seems to be no phonological justifica- 
tion for its employment before e. Secondly, it is antecedently 
improbable that this phenomenon should be restricted to Attica 
and should, moreover, appear only in inscriptions engraved in 
the local Attic alphabet and dating from the period between 418 
and 409 B.C. Thirdly, the misunderstanding, if such there be, 
admits of an easy explanation. In the Attic alphabet the letter 
= has no place, and the sound € is invariably denoted in inscrip- 
tions by XX. If, therefore, we meet the letters EXXAMO we 
are free to transcribe them either as éx Sduo or as éxodpo (i.e. 
éfápo). The former alternative, followed by all scholars hitherto, 
is open to the objections above stated; the latter, which I now 
regard as preferable, merely adds a few more examples of a 
phenomenon which, as we have already seen, is attested in all 
parts of the Greek world from 405 B.C. down to the Roman 
Imperial period, and extends backwards for some ten years its 
recorded history. These examples are the following: 


1: 0p the treatment èx, é in Attic inscriptions see Meisterhans- 
Sehwyzer, op. cit, pp. 105 ff. In note 951 (p. 106) éx Zdyo(v) and 
éx Zapiwv are quoted from C. I. A., I, 188, 20, 34 and 56, b, 7 respectively 
(—1.G., I?, 304 a 20, 34 and 101, 17). As Meisterhans-Schwyzer 
remark (op. cit. p. 106, $3), “the fact that the form éx might 
occasionally overstep the limits of its province is shown by éx (= èy) 
Aéocfov (368 B.C.) CIA. II, add. 52, e. 8" (= I. G., II", 107, 8). The 
latest appearance of ¿x known to them is éx 6ár[r]ov in F. G., YI?, 713, 
12 (early 3rd century B.C.). 
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a) In I. G., I?, 302, 17/18, a statement of the payments made 
by the Treasurers of Athena in 418/17 B. C., provani engraved 
in 414, we have wapéðopev tõ eyo | .........29.......... 
veÀ0óvros. Accepting a proposal of B. D. Meritt,” I wrote 
(G. H. I., 75, 18/19) vov èx 3| | pov. Kata Tov évavuToy é|meA8óvros, 


‘which I preferred to A. B. West’s suggestion rot éxs | [Sdpov xara 


hoporoytay à]weX6óvros. I would now write rot éyo|[dpov xra. 

b) In an Attic decree of 412/11 B.C. we find the phrase 
ndoo: S[é] dcc èx Sapiov (I. G. I°, 101, 17), where again I sug- 
gest éxcapíov (i.e. eEapiov), 

c) In I. G., I?, 304 a 20 (= Tod, G. H.I., 88, 20), a record 
of payments made in 410/09 B. C. by the Treasurers of Athena, 
we have for the 30th day of the 6th prytany the entry ra éx 
Xapo áàvouoAoyé8c, which I now transcribe rà éyodpov dvwporAoy7nOn. 

d) A very similar phrase occurs in line 34 of the same docu- 
ment (omitted from J. G., I?, Index, s. v. Xápos), relating to the 
36th day of the 9th prytany. 


The changes so effected are, it must be admitted, very slight, 
but they do at least offer a solution of a puzzle in Athenian 
phoneties. 


Marcus N. Top. 
ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


12 Cf. B. D. Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, p. 160. 
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THE “VOLATILIZATION” OF PEREGRINUS 
PROTEUS. 


Lucian’s account of the self-immolation of Peregrinus Proteus 
contains certain inconsistencies which, occurring in a satire, 
should not give undue concern to critics. It has been observed, 
for'example, that Peregrinus’ invocation to his datpoves pyTpõot 
Kai warpoot (Peregr. 36), a phrase most naturally taken in the 
sense of di manes, and the reference to his “couriers” and 
“messengers of the dead” (veprepodpdpor, vexpdyyeAor, ibid. 41), 
would imply a contemplated visit to the lower world, while his 
assertion that he proposed to die like Heracles and to .“ be 
mingled with the aether? (dvaysxPpvac rë aifépt, 83), would point 
to a heavenward ascent. There can be no reasonable doubt, 
however, that he chose a method of suicide which was normally 
thought to bring immortality, if not a sort of apotheosis. As Sir 
James Frazer once pointed out, he had other precedents for 
burning himself alive, apart from Heracles and Empedocles, 
whose example he avowedly followed: such Oriental monarchs as 
Sardanapalus; Semiramis, and Hamilear had chosen to die in 
this fashion, and Croesus had at least prepared to do so.? All 
were apparently convineed that they would thereby be purified 
and raised to the gods, and Hamilcar as well as Heracles received 
worship after his death,? just as Peregrinus came to be regarded 


1 See R. Holland, * Zur Typik der Himmelfahrt,” Arch. f. Religions- 
wiss., XXIII (1925), pp. 207-20, especially p. 210. 

*In the account of Bacchylides (III, 24-62), Croesus prepares to 
immolate himself and his family voluntarily rather than to suffer 
slavery at the hands of the Persians. Rain sent by Zeus quenches the 
fire, and Croesus is removed to the land of the Hyperboreans by Apollo. 
In the account of Herodotus (I, 86-87), Croesus is about to be burned 
alive by order of Cyrus. When Cyrus repents of his purpose but the 
fire cannot be quenched by mortal means, it is Apollo, in answer to 
Croesus! prayer, who sends the quenching rain. Both versions seem to 
represent an attempt by the Delphic priesthood to clear Apollo of in- 
gratitude toward a man who had shown such great generosity to their 
divine bard. On the relations of Croesus and Cyrus, see Weissbach, 
R.-E., Suppl. V, cols. 462-5. 

°J. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris (3rd ed., New York, 1935), pp. 172- 
85; cf. the same writer’s The Dying God (New York, 1935), p. 49. The 
‘case of the hunter Broteas (cf. Apollodorus, Epit., IL, 2) was different: 
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as a beneficent and prophetic daemon. Further, I believe there 
are indications that Theagenes, his disciple, represented that 
Peregrinus had been borne aloft to the lunar paradise which 
figured in contemporary Pythagoreanism and Platonism, and this 
idea has a special interest because of the circumstance that 
Lucian’s piece is addressed to one Cronius, commonly identified 
with the Neoplatonist of that name who was associated with the 
better-known Numenius.. Accordingly I shall attempt to discuss 
and annotate the sections of the text which appear to support 
this view. 

After the cremation had taken place, Lucian says he himself 
had maliciously spread the word among the credulous that he had 
seen a vulture fly up to heaven from the midst of the flames 
(Peregr. 39). It is of course desirable to interpret the passage 
consistently with that (Icar. 3; 10) in which Menippus tells how 
he flew to the moon with two wings, one an eagle’s and the other 
a vulture’s. Since the eagle was orthodox in the apotheosis of 
Roman emperors,* most commentators have assumed that the 
vulture’s wing was combined with the eagle’s in order to secure 
a grotesque effect, and that the vulture in the Peregrinus is a 
parodie substitution for the more highly esteemed bird. Some 


he scorned Artemis, insisted that he could not be injured even by fire 
and, driven mad, leaped into the flames. Cf. Ovid, Ib. 517 f., ners. ROW / 
ever, the interpretation is uncertain (for a discussion, see R "is, P. 
Ovidii Nasonis Ibis [Oxford, 1881], ' Excursus,” pp. 183-£,. On TA 
Brahman Calanus, mentioned in Peregr. 25, who cremated himself in 
the time of Alexander, cf. Cicero, Div., I, 23, 47, Tusc., II, 22, 52; 
Plutarch, Ales. 67; Strabo, XV, 1, 64. Another Indian sage, one 
Zarmanochegas or Zarmarus, burned himself in Athens in the presence 

of Augustus (Strabo, XV, 1, 73; Cassius Dio, LIV, 9). 

*See F. Cumont, *L'aigle funéraire des Syriens et l'apothéose des 
empereurs,” Rev. Hist. Rel, LXIL (1910), pp. 119-63. Cf. Herodian, 
IV, 2, 1} on the general custom of releasing an eagle from the pyre; 
on the apotheosis of Augustus, ef. Dio, LVI, 42; of Pertinax, id., LXXV, 
9. According to Artemidorus, I, 20, it was a premonition of death for 
* a ruler to dream that he was mounted upon an eagles back. 

5 Cf. G. Weicker, Der Seelenvogel in der alten Litteratur und Kunst 
(Leipzig, 1902), p. 22; R. Helm, Lucian u. Menipp (Leipzig u. Berlin, 
1906), pp. 104-6; Cumont, loc. cit., p. 135; O. Weinreich, “De dis 
ignotis quaestiones selectae," Arch. f. Religionswiss., XVIII (1915), pp. 
1-52, especially p. 37, n. 1. R. Reitzenstein (Hellenistisclte Wunder- 
erzahlungen [Leipzig, 1906], p. 21) suggested that the vulture was a 
legitimate substitution because it was a sacred bird in Egyptian religion 
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such overtone may have been intended, it is true, yet it should be 
noted that the vulture could conceivably fly to heaven in his 
own right, because there was a tradition extending back to 
Herodorus Ponticus, the mythographer of the late fifth century 
before Christ, according to which vultures were thought to be 
visitors from another world, or, more precisely, from the moon.* 
Consequently, in Vera Historia, I, 11, Endymion's minions, the 
‘Irróyvron, described as men mounted on huge, three-headed 
vultures, are fitting denizens of moonland. As is well known, the 
Vera Historia owes much to Antonius Diogenes’ lost romance 
about “ultima Thule,”” so there may be a double tradition 
unless Herodorus, who, in a similarly fantastic vein, tells us that 
the women dwelling on the moon lay eggs and that the offspring 
so produced are fifteen times as tall as we, may be assumed. to 
have influenced both of these later extravaganzas. 

While returning from Harpina, the scene of the Cynic’s death, 
to the Altis at Olympia, Lucian encountered a venerable old man 
who solemnly related that not long before he had beheld. Pere- 
grinus robed in white and had just left him walking about in 
the Echo Colonnade, radiant, and crowned with wild olive 
(Peregr. 40). No doubt many a reader, before Weinreich * and 
after, has been reminded of the story about Julius Proculus, who 
reported, in Plutarch’s version,? that he had seen a vision of 


(cf. O. Keller, R.-E., s. v. “ Geier,” VII, cols. 931-5); and according to 
Artemidorus, I, 8, it was so regarded in Italy as well. In A. Dieterich, 
Eine Mithrasliturgie (2nd ed. Leipzig u. Berlin, 1910), p. 204, n. 2, 
Wiinsch, the editor of the second edition, remarked that the eagle of 
the Mithras ritual says o)paróv Baliyw, while Lucian's vulture shrills in 
Doric, Merov ‘yay, faíro 5' és “Odvjerror. 

° Herodorus, frag. 22 a, ed. F. Jacoby, F. Gr. H., I, p. 219 (Aristotle, 
H.A., 6, 5 [563 A 51) ; ef. Plutarch, Rom. 9. That this world was the 
moon is the usual inference from frag. 91 (Athenaeus, IL, 57 F). Cf. 
Holland, loc. cit., p. 211. 

t Photius, Bibl. pp. 109-12, ed. Bekker (Berlin, 1824). 

8 Loc. cit., pp. 35-8. There were others who claimed (and were some- 
times rewarded for doing so) that certain personages had appeared to 
them after death: Augustus (Suetonius, Aug. 100; Dio, LVI, 46); 
Drusilla, sister of Caligula (Dio, LIX, 11); Claudius (Seneca, Apocol. 
1). The Christian apologists made mock of such superstition (Justin 
Martyr, Apol. 21; Tatian, Adv. Graecos 10: the case of Antindus, who 
was wafted'to the moon—cf. Julian, Caesares 311 D, satirizing Hadrian's 
search for him there). 

e Kom. 28. Cf. Cicero, Rep., II, 10, 20, Leg., I, 1, 3; Livy, I, 16, 5-8; 
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Romulus, fair and tall as never in his lifetime, and bearing 
weapons that flashed like fire. The king had addressed him, 
saying it was the gods' decree that he should return to heaven, 
whence he had come, and that he was to be known thereafter as 
Quirinus, a friendly daemon (eevgs Saipov). After briefly 
recounting, for purposes of comparison, the strange deaths of the 
heroes Aristeas and Cleomedes, Plutarch digresses and philoso- 
phizes about the soul's release from the body and its consequent 
purifieation—that soul is best, according to Heraclitus, which, 
being dry (éypa), darts from the body like lightning through a 
cloud, but the soul replete with and defiled by bodily substance 
is like a heavy, murky vapor, released with difüeulty and slow to 
ascend. This idea seems to have enjoyed a certain currency 
among the Neoplatonists; Porphyry, for example, quotes Hera- 
clitus to the effect that “the dry soul is wisest” when he asserts 
that the souls of the dead can become perceptible by gathering 
moist air? Now Theagenes had declared that his master would 
leave the ranks of men and go to join the gods, “riding upon the 
fire? (Oyoópevos éxi rov zvpós, 6), and it was his desire, as noted 
before, to “be mingled with the aether? (33); likewise it was 
suggested that his followers had better be looking about for a 
place where they, too, might “volatilize” themselves (éavrovs 
écaepócovai) — for this is what they call cremation” (roro 
yàp Tj» Katow xadovor, 30). Of the few contexts of eéagpwars in 
Greek I have found none that is directly pertinent here, but the 
implieation seems to be that the soul of Peregrinus, when 
* volatilized ” or perhaps “ vaporized” by the flames, would lose 
all of its fleshly moisture and be speedily absorbed into the 
world-soul of fire or aether. Conversely, if the principle were to 
be consistently applied, his soul might later regain visibility by 


Ovid, Fast., I1, 499-508; Dionysius Halicarn., II, 63; Florus, I, 1, 18; 
Aurelius Victor, Vir. IU., YI, 13 4. 
1? Porphyry, Antr. 11 (p. 64, lines 21 f., ed. Nauck?): 6 adrés 8é yow 
HpákAewros *£npà yvxi copwrdryn” (Heraclitus, frags. LXXIV-VI, ed. 
Bywater, 118 Diels). Cf. Porphyry, Abst., IV, 20 (p. 264, lines 4-8, ed. 
Nauck”), where the principle is applied to vegetarianism: the soul that 
inhabits a dry body, so that it is not saturated with the juices resulting 
from a meat diet, is incorruptible and more intelligent. The Heraclitean 
wet and dry souls are elucidated by R. B. English, * Heraclitys and the 
Soul,” T. A.P.A., XLIV (1913), pp. 163-84, especially 178; he shows 
that for Heraclitus áńe meant vapor rather than air. 
e 
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' momentarily suffering an access of moisture, The striking 
phrase óxoópevos éri rot zvpós may mean simply that he would ride 
aloft on the flames from the pyre, somewhat as Empedocles, 
according to Lucian, was carried upward by the smoke from 
Aetna (Icar. 18), but considering the quasi-philosophical setting 
in which the phrase appears and the fact that, being attributed 
to Theagenes, it can hardly have been used with humorous intent, 
I venture to suggest that it may refer to the Neoplatonic doctrine 
of the dxnua, a kind of fiery envelope (zepífAgua) which enclosed 
the soul, protected it, and served it as a “ vehicle.” ** 

Romulus revealed his * daemonie ? name of Quirinus after his 
death, while Peregrinus must have assumed his cognomen of 
Proteus some years before he decided to take his life—just when, 
there is no means of saying. Originally, it may have been 


u y. Cumont, After Life in Roman Paganism (New Haven, 1922), 
pp. 41, 169; F. Rüsche, Das Seelenpneuma, seine Entwicklung von der 
Hauchseele zur Geistseele (Studien zur Geschichte u, Kultur des Alter- 
tums, XVIII, no. 3 [Paderborn, 1933]), p. 54; and R. C. Kissling, “ The 
öxnpa-rveŭpa of the Neo-Platonists and the De insomniis of Synesius of 
Cyrene," A.J.P., XLIII (1922), pp. 318-30, especially 323, where he 
comments, with reference to Porphyry, loc. cit. (see note 10): “... the 
öxnpa-rreŭua Was capable in its extra-corporeal state of being thickened 
by moisture, of becoming dark and murky through hylic attraction and 
thus visible.” Perhaps the most detailed discussion is that of E. R. 
Dodds, Proclus: The Elements of Theology (Oxford, 1933), pp. 313-21. 

Tamblichus (Afyst., III, 14) says that the öxnua shines with a divine 
radiance which, when the gods so will it, may affect our mortal per- 
ceptions. To be sure, it is doubtful whether this explanation could be 
perfectly reconciled with Porphyry's, but epiphanies of heroes or daemons 
are rationalized, and one can understand, in the Neoplatonie sense, why 
Peregrinus, having been “ volatilized” at the death of his mortal part, 
was “radiant” (papós) at his reappearance. 

12 In the emperor Julian’s Caesares (307 B-C) we find Heracles, 
Romulus, and the deified Caesars dwelling in the paradise of the moon, 
and special emphasis is laid on Romulus’ daemonie name: Ow» 6 
"PuuóAos rà Kpdvia wévras éxdder rods Geots, kal 54 kal abrods robs Kalcapas 
eo. . Adyerar yap pel? ‘Hpaxdéa wapeNGeiv ékeice kal 6 Kupives, @ 8) xpi 
Kadery abrévy dyépart, Tj Oela Teiouévovus duum. rois uév oy Geois excise 
wapeckevacto TÒ aupmdc.ioy: vm’ aTh» Oe Tijv cednvyny el uerecpov ToU dépos 
éüéBokro Tots Kaícapas Oeurvetv. 

13 According to Lucian, he was still called Peregrinus during his 
Christian phase, while imprisoned in Palestine (ó fBéArwTos llepeypivos— 
Erte yap rovro éxadeiro, 12). His studies in Egypt (17) and his visit to 
Rome (18) had intervened. It was perhaps in A.D. 153 that he had 
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intended as no more than a boast of mental prowess and versa- 


tility,* but it must have seemed apt in another sense after the 
bronze statue set up in his honor at Parium, his native town, 
had gained a reputation as an oracle.^ We note, at any rate, 
this special point of resemblance to the ease of Romulus, that 
Peregrinus also became a friendly daemon. As a “ daemon that 
keeps watch by night” (daluwv vwxroQóAaG, Peregr. 97) or a 
* night-ranging hero” (29), he was thought to have the power 
of curing quartan fevers—for it has long been recognized that 
what Lucian expresses as a prediction had in reality come to pass 
by the time his polemic was written. The beliefs connected with 
the statue were of course at a superstitious rather than a philo- 
sophical level, because the simple folk who sought intimations of 
the future or relief from physical afflictions must have had but 
slight appreciation of doctrinal nuances. 

The known parallelism in certain details between the careers 
of Peregrinus and Apollonius of Tyana may have some bearing 
upon the present problem because of the hypothesis which was 
proposed in order to explain it. We are told by Philostratus 
(V.A., I, 4) that when Apollonius’ mother was pregnant with 
him there appeared to her a vision of Proteus, “the Egyptian 
daemon,” announcing that she would give birth to none other 
than himself. The circumstances of his death were equally 
remarkable: he ran into the temple of Dictynna in Crete, the 
doors closed after him, and he was seen no more, though a chant 
of maidens was heard from within, as they sang (in Doric, like 


come to Athens, then to Elis (19; see K. v. Fritz, R.-E., XIX, 1, col. 
660). Aulus Gellius had visited him in Athens at this time, and his 
phrasing (XII, 11: . . . Peregrinum, cui postea cognomentum Proteus 
faetum est .. .) would imply that he had not acquired the appendage 
even then. Considering the associations of the name, however, it is 
natural to assume that it was somehow connected with his sojourn in 
Egypt. 

Such double names have a curious psychological interest, as is brought 
out by O. Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus und Salmoneus (Tübinger Beiträge 
zur Altertumswissenschaft, XVIII [Stuttgart, 19331), pp. 64 ff. (Wein- 
reich oddly neglected to cite Peregrinus as an example, but I think his 
case is similar, in several important respects, to that of Menecrates.) 

^! Hazel M. Hornsby, “ The Cynicism of Peregrinus Proteus" Herma- 
thena, XLVIII (1933), pp. 65-84, especially 75. 

18 Athenagoras, Apol. 26 (J. Geffcken, Zwei griechische Apologeten, 
pp. 145 £.). 
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Lucian's vulture) : oreixe yas, oreixe és obpayóv, oreixe (ibid., VIII, 
30). And later Apollonius appeared in a vision to one in 
Tyana who doubted his immortality, and so convinced the un- 
believer.*® Here the ascension and epiphany are preceded by an 
annunciation. It was Reitzenstein who suggested that Theagenes 
had written an aretalogy or a laudatio funebris of his master 


which borrowed from some legendary biography of Pythagoras 


and certain points of which, such as the comparison with Hera- 
cles (Peregr. 5) and the example of the Brahmans (25), were 
selected by Lucian for ridicule." Theagenes, then, played the 
role of Damis to Peregrinus Apollonius. The interest of 
Reitzenstein’s theory here is that the phrases “riding upon the 
fire,” “being mingled with the aether," and “ volatilization,” 
are attributed respectively to Theagenes, Peregrinus, and the 
companions of both, with the result that these ideas may not 
have been mere inventions of Lucian's, but, what makes thém 
more important, they may have formed a part of the eulogy to 
which Lucian wrote the Peregrinus in rebuttal. Critics should 
therefore weigh the possibility that 'Theagenes included an 
epiphany or some such episode in the biography which he com- 
posed, and that, like Plutarch's aecount of the epiphany of 
Romulus, it was flavored by certain philosophieal doctrines then 
in vogue.'? Of Theagenes’ historicity there can be doubt, because 


1? Note that in the verses which Apollonius is supposed to have recited 
about the soul on this occasion, he said, inter alia, that it «epávvvra. 
dép: kopy. Cf, ávapux0gva. TG al0ég« (Peregr. 33). 

17 Op. cit., pp. 37 ff. Reitzenstein conjectured that Lucian was not an 
actual eye-witness to the event, but had an informant in the unnamed 
adversary of Theagenes who is represented as having delivered the 
lengthy counterblast to Theagenes’ own speech (Peregr. 1-30). Cf, 
Marcel Caster, Lucien et la pensée religieuse de son temps (Paris, 
1937), p. 253. Even the point about the vulture, Reitzenstein believed 
(cf. p. 50 of his study), was really not Lucian's own invention but 
originated with Theagenes. Alexander of Abonutichus, that undoubted 
charlatan who received honors at Parium similar to those accorded 
Peregrinus (cf, Athenagoras, in note 15), was also something of a 
Pythagorean: he compared himself to Pythagoras (Alex. 4) and his 


teacher was a former adherent of Apollonius of Tyana, of whom Lucian, 


Speaks with evident contempt (ibid. 5). 
18 It is net clear whether Lucian had the tale of Julius Proculus, and 
particularly Plutarch’s version of it, definitely in mind, and it is of 


course even less clear what relation it may have had to Theagenes’ 
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Galen has left a detailed report of his last illness and death ; = 
unfortunately, however, the small shred of evidence which one 
would like to adduce in order to raise Reitzenstein’s theory to 
the level of fact does not clearly admit of the requisite inter- 
pretation.” 

M. Caster has paid some attention to Lucian’s demonology, 
although he has neglected to study Peregrinus in this aspect. 
After briefly reviewing the history of this difficult subject from 
Xenocrates down through Posidonius to such contemporaries of 
Lucian as Apuleius, Plutarch, and Maximus of Tyre, he notes 
that Lucian himself has relatively little to say about daemons 
in view of the likelihood that they would have furnished excellent 
material for satire, and he suggests in explanation that they were 
simply not a traditional theme. An examination of the Philo- 
pseudes appears to support his contention that the daemons which 
figure there are little more than phantoms or evil genii. In 
Phlops. 30-81 the daemon is merely a ghost in a haunted house, 


aecount. Yet the resemblance exists (a further point: Lucian's inven- 
tion [39] of the earth-tremors recalls the weather phenomena in Rom. 
27), and if it is simply a parody of Plutarch it is not the sole instance 
on record, because E. Rohde, Psyche, Ii (4th ed., Tübingen, 1907), p. 
363, n. 3, observed that Philops. 25 parodies or is at least somehow 
dependent upon the story from Plutarch, De anima, preserved in Eusebius, 
P. B., XI, 36, 

19 Cf. Galen, X, pp. 909-15, ed. Kühn; E.-E., V A 2, cols. 1348 1. 

20 The treatise on epideietie oratory by Menander, the rhetorical 
theorist of the third century, contains.a short notice which might be 
taken as implying that a mapáðožov éykójuov of “ Proteus the Cynic” was 
extant at that time (cf. Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, ITI, p. 346, lines 
17-19: wapddofa 86 olov 'AXxióágavros Tò ToU Üavárov éyxdépiov, d TÒ THs 
lle»ías 7] ToU Mpwréws ToU kvrós). If it meant beyond a doubt that he was 
the subject, and not the author of such an encomium, it might refer 
nicely to Theagenes’ own work, which, at least to harsh critics like 
Lucian, might have seemed to embody as much of a paradox as the 
praise of poverty or of death; one finds it a little difficult to imagine 
why any writer who was remote from the controversy that centered 
about Peregrinus would have made so complex an individual as he the 
subject of such an exercise to the neglect of some more obvious choice, 
such as a legendary personage, an abstract idea, or a universal pest or 
nuisance. But A. S. Pease, in his important article “ Things without 
Honor,” Class. Phil., XXI (1926), pp. 27-42, thinks of Proteus as the 
author rather than the subject (ef. p. 29; p. 39, n. 7), and fe may well 
be right. 

?! Op. cit., pp. 212-24. 
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though there is some slight interest in reading that it was a 
Pythagorean, one Arignotus, who drove it out by the use of 
Egyptian charms. Elsewhere (ibid. 17) daemons of day and 
night are mentioned, but here, seemingly, both kinds are un- 
friendly because they are warded off by magical means, so that 
the passage is of no help in understanding Peregrinus as a 
* daemon that watches by night." And the picture of demoniac 
possession (ibid. 16) calls to mind rather the popular superstition 
encountered repeatedly in Biblical and patristic literature. In 
fact Caster finds only one passage in all of Lucian where datpov 
appears in anything like a philosophical sense; but this, for- 
tunately, has a certain relevance to our subject. It is Icar. 13, 
where, as Menippus is peering uncertainly down from the moon 
toward the earth, Empedocles appears behind him, covered with 
soot and dust. Menippus is startled at the sight and fancies at 
first that he sees a “lunar daemon” (ceAnvaios Saipor), but 
Empedocles introduces himself and tells how the smoke from 
Aetna carried him to the moon, where he now abides. When he 
offers to help the other get a better view of the earth, Menippus 
thanks him and promises that after he flies down once more to 
Greece he will, pray to him on the first of every month, gaping 
up at the moon. Peregrinus was compared to Empedocles by 
Theagenes (Peregr. 4; cf. 1; 5), and Lucian ascribes to both 
the same motives for having taken their lives, namely, vainglory, 
melancholy, and driveling idiocy (cf. D. Mort., XX, 4; Peregr. 
2,4; Fug. 2). The lunar afterworld, where we find Empedocles, 
and to which Peregrinus, following his example, would himself 
have fittingly gone, is of course travestied further in the Vera 
Historia (I, 11 ff.), and is met in soberer guise in the writings 
of Plutarch, notably in the De facie in orbe lunae,” where we 


*2 Cf. Julius Tambornino, De antiquorum daemonismo (Giessen, 1909), 
p. 16 and passim. 

*? Sce Caster, op. cit., pp. 289-93, for Lucian’s treatment of the para- 
dise of the moon. For Plutarch and others, ef. Carlo Pascal, Le credenze 
d'oliretomba, II (Torino, 1924), pp. 102-5. The question of the sources 
used in the De facie is a vexed one. E. Norden, Aeneis Buch VI (Leip- 
zig, 1907), pp. 23-5, favored Posidonius, but the important study by 
H. v. Arnim, “ Plutarch über Dämonen und Mantik," in Verhandelingen 
der koninkdijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, XXII 
(1921) showed that it is really a more complex problem, because Posi- 
donius is not the only souree. According to W. Stettner, Die Seelen- 
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read (28 [Moralia 943 C]) of souls that have left the body and 
must wander about in the space between the earth and the moon 
for an unequal period of time, according as, being sinful, they 
must pay the penalty for their wrongdoing or, being righteous, 
are to tarry for a time in the mildest region of the air, so as to 
be cleansed of fleshly pollution. The daemons dwell on the moon 
but do not always remain there: sometimes they come down to 
the earth to take charge of oracles, attend rites of initiation, and 
the like (ibid. 30 [944 C-D]). Let us notice also a unique pas- 
sage in Porphyry which gives the connecting link between souls 
and daemons. All of those souls which, sprung from the whole 
soul of the universe, inhabit great portions of the places beneath 
the moon and which control a pneumatic substance conformably 
to reason and are incumbent upon it—these are to be considered 
good daemons who produce such beneficial things as rain, 
moderate winds, fair weather, music, and gymnastics; while all 
the souls that fail to control the pneumatic substance with which 
they are joined, and are rather controlled, agitated, and borne 
along by it whenever its moods and desires gain impetus, would 
also be termed daemons, but of the malicious, evil-working 
variety (xaxoepyoi).?* This text is interesting not only because 
it attempts to explain the origin of the two classes of lunar 
daemons, but also because that theory involves the relation of the 
daemons to their aveópara Or ÓxaTa. F urther, Porphyry gives 
Ty llAarov«óv ries as the source for this section of his work, and 
it has been shown that it is probably based upon a treatise by 
Numenius, the Neoplatonist and colleague of Crorius.? Inas- 


wanderung bei Griechen u. Römern (Tübinger Beitr. eur Alterlumswiss., 
XXII [1934]), p. 56, Plutarch's theories are a “ colorful mosaic,” show- 
ing the influence of Plato, Stoicism, Pythagoreanism, and Posidonius, 
not to mention a certain amount of original speculation. Posidonius is 
known to have written a treatise Ilepi ?pow» kal dacuévav (cf. Macrobius, 
Sat., I, 23, 7), and one wonders whether Romulus may not have figured 
in it, 

24 Porphyry, Abst., II, 38 (p. 167, lines 8-18 and 167, line 26—168, 
line 5, ed. Nauck?). Kissling, loc. cit., p. 325, points out in connection 
with this passage that an Óx»ue or wveiua was ascribed to the daemon 
as well as to the soul. 

*5 F. Thedinga, “ Die Paraenese in des Porphyrios Sehrift,lepl à mox 5s 
éppóxeor," Rh. Mus, LXXVI (1927), pp. 54-101. R. Heinze, Xenocrates 
(Leipzig, 1892), pp. 120-3, had maintained that Porphyry made use of 
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much às Lucian seems in the Peregrinus to be making sport of 
such teachings as these, Caster expressed some doubt as to 
whether Lucian’s friend was really identical, after all, with the 
known author of a treatise Mep wadtyyevecias,*® although he 
conceded that there is some evidence for the identification in the 
fact observed by Helm, that the formula of greeting, eù wpárrew, 
is cited as Platonic by Lucian himself (cf. Laps. 4), and is used 
again when the Nigrinus is addressed to the individual of that 
name described as 6 HAarovikós $iAócooos (2). But Reitzenstein’s 
theory, as developed above, might serve to dispose of Caster’s 
objection, because any such affront to Cronius would have been 
committed by Theagenes rather than by Lucian. Might not a 
serious philosopher have been offended, or at least amused, by 
the spectacle of an itinerant Cynic, who would presumably have 
no belief whatever in the immortality of the soul, claiming the 
sanctions of philosophy for an act of exhibitionism? 

Although, as we have seen, Peregrinus was from all indications 
a candidate for a trip to the moon, that planet is mentioned only 
once, in the passage where we are told that before proceeding 
with his act he waited for the moon to rise in the heavens (36) ; 
Lucian adds that of course it was necessary for the moon to 
behold that fine piece of work. Zielinski, in an endeavor to prove 
that the burning of Heracles in the T'rachwwians took place on 
the day before the last night of the Attic month of Skirophorion 
and of the Greek lunar year generally, based his argument on the 
assumption that Peregrinus, in his decision to die like Heracles, 
chose the time of the waning moon for his act. This is sup- 
ported by his observation that Lucian, who says he was given a 
ride to Harpina by a friend, set out about midnight (Peregr. 35), 
and since the moon in its last quarter rises about midnight 
while the new moon rises at about six in the morning, the text 


some late Platonist who in turn owed much to Xenocrates, the virtual 
originator, after Plato, of the doctrine of daemons, while W. Bousset, “ Zur 
Dümonologie der späteren Antike," Arch. f. Religionswiss., XVIII (1915), 
pp. 134-72, had supported Cumont’s thesis of an Iranian source. Per- 
haps these suggestions are not wholly incompatible, because Cronius 
and Numenius are known to have had an interest in Zoroaster. 

?9 Op. cit., pp. 247 f. A fair idea of Cronius’ methods of interpretation 
and his position in philosophy can be had' from various extant writers 
(see K. Praechter, s.v. “ Kronios," R.-E., XI, cols, 1978-82). 

e Philol., LV (1896), pp. 579 f. 
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would refer to the last phase of the waning moon. - Lucian's 
friend knew that if they left at midnight they would grrive in 
good time, so the event must have been conveniently scheduled, 
in the absence of modern timepieces, for the hour of the moon's 
rising. This may be an adequate interpretation, but it may be 
submitted that the choice of hour may have had an added appro- 
priateness because Peregrinus! death and his rebirth as a lunar 
daemon would coincide with the death and rebirth of the moon.” 

This, however, is secondary to the main contention. The view 
that Peregrinus and his followers were in some degree influenced 
by eontemporary speculation on the ascent of the soul is found 
to be supported by items of evidence which, though admittedly 
somewhat exiguous, are too definite to be wholly brushed aside,?? 
once they are seen in relation to one another. 


RoGER PACK. 
UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN, 


28 On the belief that various human conditions and activities are in 
harmony with the waxing or waning of the moon, cf. Firmicus Maternus, 
Math., IV, 1, 5; Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Chap. IX, “ The Doctrine 
of Lunar Sympathy,” pp. 305-13. In Fug. 1, Apollo says Selene told him 
she had seen Peregrinus burning; but the authenticity of this dialogue 
has been called into question, 

2° In her valuable article (loc, cit. in note 14) Miss Hornsby examined 
the unorthodox features of Peregrinus’ Cynicism severally, and after 
reviewing what is known of his relation to Apollonius -of Tyana and 
Alexander of Abonutichus, she concluded (p. 77): “... in an age of 
syncretism, it is not wise to be too dogmatic; nevertheless, the hypothesis 
that Peregrinus was to some extent a Neo-Pythagorean leas less to 
commend it than would appear at first sight.” The present comments 
are intended as a slight corrective to this statement. 5 


SOME VROPOSALS FOR CHANGES IN THE TEXT OF 
MARTIN OF BRAGA'S DE IRA. 


St. Martin of Braga's short moral essay entitled De Ira has 
been the object of careful scrutiny which goes back at least to 
18883, when C. P. Caspari gave an account of the manuscript 
tradition and indicated the numerous parallels to Seneca’s work 
bearing the same title The substance of his observations 
respecting the manuscripts may be stated briefly as follows: The 
work was first made known by Tamayo Salazar in a Martyro- 


logium Hispanicwm (more accurately, Anamnesis swe Com- | 


memoratio Sanctorum Hispanorum), published at Lyon in 1651, 
and was based probably on a manuscript owned by Garsias de 
Loaysa, to which Salazar expressly attributes his text of the 
' three essays of Martin immediately preceding the De Ira, namely 
Pro Repellenda Iactantia, De Superbia, and Exhortatio Humili- 
tatis. A second edition was brought out in 1759 by H. Florez 
at Madrid in España Sagrada ;? he made use of Salazar’s text, 
but relied also upon two manuscripts of his own, one from the 
royal library at Madrid, the other from Toledo. The subsequent, 
and more familiar, editions of Gallandi and Migne were not 
original, for Gallandi, who introduced some conjectural emenda- 
tions (not, incidentally, all recorded as deviations from the 
manuscript readings) and divided the work, previously appor- 
tioned into three sections, into preface and nine chapters with 
separate headings, took Salazar’s text as his starting point, and 
Migne merely reprinted Gallandi with occasional changes in 
punctuation.* As might be expected, nothing is known regarding 
the fate of Salazar’s or Florez’s manuscripts. The literary 
parallels discussed by Caspari follow the chapter division that 
Gallandi adopted, and the sources in Seneca are matched against 
the borrowings. Caspari proposed two textual changes, one an 
emendation of Martin, the other a rephrasing of Seneca, based 


* Martin von Bracara’s Schrift De Correctione Rusticorum (Christiania, 
1883). : 

? Vol, XV, pp. 406-13. 

? Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum (Venice, 1788), XII, pp. 284-6. 

* Patrologia Latina (Paris, 1878), LXXII, pp. 42-48. 

5 Caspari, op. cit., p. xxviii, n. 1. ; 
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on what he regarded as the REDET reading in such parallel 
passages.? / 

In 1892, B. Hauréau, T the contents of Paris. 16590 
(15th century), asserted that the De Ira of that manuscript was 
Seneca’s three-book work, not Martin's abridgment, but went on 


~~-tn-a-lengthy digression to discuss the latter. Much of the dis- 


cussion centers on parallels and several footnotes propose changes 
in Martin's readings. Hauréau, in what appears to be the first 
mention of the hypothesis, discounted the likelihood that two 
sentences of the bishop’s second chapter which have no Senecan 
counterpart represented the text or substance of a lacuna in 
Seneca; certain post-Senecan vocabulary was his chief ground 
for rejecting the connection.® He termed the later work sheer 
plagiarism, inconsistent with Martin's unliterary style; +° point- 
ing out that it was seldom copied during the Middle Ages, that 
no manuscript was known to exist, and that it was not men- 
tioned by literary historians, he ascribed it to some anonymous 
8rd or 4th century Christian whose work was attributed diversely 
under the influence of the composition which it chanced to follow 
in manuscripts. Such a denial of authorship was necessary, 
he argued, to salvage a bishop’s reputation, to say nothing of a 
somewhat dubious saint’s. . 

The idea which Hauréau had treated so skeptically, that 
Martin’s text could complement Seneca’s, was championed in 
1905 by E. Bickel, who pointed out that the subject-matter (a 
description of the effects of anger) fitted the context aptly and 
that other quotations from the first book of Seneca preceded and 
followed the lacuna-filling passage.?  Bickel's chief preoccupa- 
tion with the De Ira, however, was directed toward Martin's use 
of the accentual clausula, involving rhythms classed as (cürsus) 
veloz, planus, and tardus. Acknowledging Casparis previous 


° Ibid., pp. xxix-xxx. 

T Notices et Evitraiis de Quelques Manuscrits de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale (Paris, 1892), pp. 184-92. 

? Ibid., pp. 185-6. 

? Ibid., p. 189. 

1? Ibid., pp. 190, 192. 

n Ibid., p. 193. 

12 “ Die Schrift des Martinus von Bracara formula vitae ones! 5 
Rh. Mus., LX (1905), N. F., pp. 541-2. 
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work in the tracing of parallels, he attempted to explain by 
Martinis fondness for rhythmic effect a considerable number of 
variations in the phrasing of matter clearly derived from 
Seneca,?* 


Bickel’s position was adopted unreservedly by Manitius in 
. 1911. In his notice regarding the De Ira, he called it a mere 
excerpt from Seneca and accepted the claim that it could fill the 
gap in the classical work. He also explicitly denied Hauréau’s 
assertion that Paris. 16590 contained the text of Seneca, desig- 
nating this as the only extant manuscript of Martin's De Ira 
with which he was aequainted.5 The first statements are echoed 
by A. Bourgery, who, treating of Senecan influence, referred in 
1922 to Martin’s essay as simply a transcription of Seneca’s De 
Ira, and assented to the judgment that it could be drawn on to 
yield at least the substance of the lost Senecan passage.'* 


In 1937 C. W. Barlow added considerably to the information 
previously available respecting manuscripts and editions of 
Martin’s De Ira. He noted the existence of a seventeenth cen- 
tury copy of this text in Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional C81, re- 
produced in Loewe and Hartel, Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum 
Hispamensis (Vienna, 1887), I, pp. 394-395," and of another 
which he himself had in photostatic form, Escorialensis M. ITI. 
3, written in a Visigothie hand of the early tenth century. The 
readings of the latter, he observed, corresponded exactly to 
Florez’s few indications of manuscript variations from Salazar’s 
text? He expressly denied Manitius’s assertion that the dis- 
puted Paris. 16590 contained Martin’s essay, and on the basis of 
a personal examination upheld Hauréau's report that the treatise 
was Seneca's.? He not only discussed the provenance of the 
text given by Gallandi and Migne, but mentioned also a Portu- 


guese edition by Caetano de Amaral Brandao, Vida e Opusculos 


13 Ibid., pp. 535-40. 

* Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, YX?, 1 
(Leipzig, 1911), p. 112. 

15 Loc. cit, n. 1. 

18 Sénèque Prosateur (Paris, 1922), pp. 166-7. 

“A Sixth Century Epitome of Seneca, de Ira," T. A. P. A., LXVIII 
(1937), p, 27, n. 1. 

38 T bid., text. 

1? Ibid., n. 2. 
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de S. Martinho Bracarense (Lisbon, 1803), which (pp. 169 ff.) 
reproduced almost exactly the earlier version of Florez. 4 


Barlow gave a reasonably detailed history of scholarly opinion 
concerning the lacuna previously referred to, and declared his 
adherence to Bickel’s view. Furthermore, since he was hope- 
ful of emending Seneca’s text from Martin's, he treated rather 
fully the obstacles which Martin's technique raised against simple 
comparison. The types of variation he classified under four 
heads: amalgamation of phrases or sentences from different parts 
of Seneca’s work which dealt with the same topic; use of the 
accentual clausula, noted earlier by Bickel; employment of later 

. Latin vocabulary; revision of the source material ranging from 
change of mood to rephrasing merely suggestive of Seneca’s 
general idea.” 


Regarding the Escorial manuscript Barlow stated that its read- 
ings, which often differed from printed editions of the De Ira, 
tended more nearly to parallel Seneca’s language; he accounted 
for this by the alternative explanations that errors might have 
been made by Salazar and left uncorrected by Florez, or that the 
exemplar of the Escorialensis was corrected by reference to the 
readings of Seneca. He expressed the view that certainty would 
have to wait upon discovery of the manuscripts used by the early 
Spanish editors." The remainder of his article dealt with em- 
ployment of Martin's text as a criterion for appraising the merits 
of variants in Senecan manuscripts.”* 


This lengthy résumé of the literature concerned with Martin’s 
De Ira is not, I believe, irrelevant. The discussion of the manu- 
scripts emphasizes their rarity and inaccessibility; it shows also 
on how unsubstantial a foundation the editions rest. A second 
point, of equal importance, is the unconcern of scholars with the 
work for its own sake: they are, like Caspari, interested in sup- 
porting the attribution of other works to Martin instead of 
Seneca and therefore incidentally desirous of proving parallelism 
in the De Ira; or primarily concerned, like Bickel, with a differ- 
ent essay, and secondarily with a special issue like the lacuna or 
rhythmic clausulae; or skeptical of Martin’s authorship, like 


20 Thid., n. 3. 
231 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 23 Ibid., p. 35. 
?: Tbid., pp. 32-4. 2i Ibid., pp. 36-42. 
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Haurtéau; or intent, like Barlow, on using Martin as a touch- 
stone fer establishing the text of Seneca. 

Barlo¥, who gives the fullest analysis of Martin's readings, 
seems to me to have overestimated their value when he argues 
that the churchman’s original text, since it is five centuries 
earlier than the best edition of Seneca’s Dialogi, should therefore 
be able to shed considerable light on the classical author's work.” 
For Martin's De Ira is not extant sua manu; we must rely on one 
manuscript, only a century earlier than the Senecan A, and upon 
the testimony of editions which are based on limited manu- 
script authority and obviously replete with controverted read- 
ings and inaccuracies. 


Seneca’s greater literary importance has, quite understandably, i 


channeled most criticism into the attempt to use Martin's De Ira 
as a tool for supplementing, correcting, or confirming the Senecan 
original. Such one-sided interest, however, has resulted in 


neglect of corruptions which disfigure Martin's text and some- ' 


times make it altogether unintelligible. This obscurity, ac- 
quiesced in by his editors and (generally speaking) his critics, 
is not characteristic even of Martin’s original works, and cannot 
be accepted as plausible in a production which for the most part 
is as lucid as its Senecan model. 

I propose, therefore, to consider possible emendations of 
Migne's edition, through which the text is most accessible, under 
four categories: defects of punctuation, misprints, or wrong con- 
jectures introduced by the editor; readings which make no sense 
or produce a sense incompatible with the context; readings which 
are grammatically questionable; and readings which may derive 
from substitution of a word natural in ecclesiastical works for 
another word superficially similar. Finally, I wish to call atten- 
tion to some differences between Seneca’s language and Martin's 
which seem to have originated, not in errors of editor or copyist, 
but in variants in the Senecan text used by Martin himself. 

Under the first of these heads, two passages merit scrutiny. 
In the one, Seneca writes: 


Cogitemus, inquam, alios non facere iniuriam, sed reponere, 
alios pro nobis facere, alios coactos facere, alios ignorantis (II, 
28,5). . 


25 Tbid., pp. 28-29. 
® 
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Martin has: , 


Cogita non facere aliquos iniuriam, d reponere alyuos pro 

nobis facere; alios adversus nos, sed coacte; alios et Wnoranter 
(e. 5, p. 45 Migne). 
It is obvious that a comma or semicolon after reponere would 
clarify the sense appreciably. Dependent as the modern reader 
is on punctuation, the omission really hampers understanding. 
Barlow mentions the passage and comments that the pro nobis 
in Martin is à guarantee of the same reading (for which a 
variant pronos is found) in Seneca.?* This opinion is reinforced 
by Martin's explicit contrasting term, adversus nos, which does 
not appear in Seneca. Whether Martin used adverbs or ad- 
jectives to express the thought of under compulsion and without 
knowledge of what they were doing cannot be determined, nor 
does it make a whit of difference. It may, however, be noted that 
ignoranier is Migne’s unmentioned conjecture for Salazar’s 
ignorantes, and that Florez lists coactos as the reading of his 
manuscripts, though he adopted Salazar’s coacte. 

In the second ease, we find in Seneca: 


Magni animi est iniurias despicere, Ultionis contumeliosissi- 
mum genus est non esse visum dignum, ex quo peteretur ultio. 
Multi leves iniurias altius sibi demisere, dum vindieant (II, 
32, 8). 


Migne gives for the corresponding matter in Martin: 


Magni animi est, despicere iniurias; altius in se demittere 
(Edit., demisere) dum vindicant (c. 4, p. 45). 


I am convinced that the texts which Migne set aside preserve the 
right reading, so far as they go. Martin undoubtedly omitted 
Seneca’s second sentence and inverted the position of iniurias 
and despicere to achieve the cursus veloz in that clausula; sub- 
sequently a careless copyist, shifting his gaze to the second 
iniurias only three words beyond, continued with an omission of 
Multi leves iniurias. The unemended version lacks an expressed 
subject, and Migne's text gives the second clause a meaning in- 
consistent with the ethical import of the first. If the missing 
words are replaced, both difficulties disappear. 

Under the next classification, more numerous instances may be 


?* Ibid., p. 38. 
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noted? At the beginning of Seneca's essay the following descrip- 
tion of qee is found: 


Aeque' enim impotens sui est, decoris oblita, necessitudinum 
immemor, in quod coepit pertinax et intenta, rationi consiliisque 
praeclusa, vanis agitata causis, ad dispectum aequi verique in- 
habilis, ruinis simillima, quae super id quod oppressere fran- 
guntur (1, 1, 2). 


Martin's preface contains the counterpart of this passage: 


Ea enim sui est impotens, obliviscitur honestatem, affectuum 
immemor, rationi consiliisque praeclusa; dum variis agitata 
causis, ad considerationem iustitiae inhabilis et ruinae fit simul, 
superque in quod oppresserit, frangitur (p. 43). 


Many minor changes, such as the accusative object of oblwwiscttur, 
use of a dum clause, the mood of oppresserit, and substitution for 
necessitudinum and dispectum may be explained by later Latin 
usage; the second and third of these variations are highly char- 
acteristic of Martin's style. But the clause following the semi- 
colon makes no sense as it stands; for this Migne’s misprint of 
in for td is partly responsible (all other editors have id). Then 
further, if simul is retained, both sustiliae and ruinae must 
depend upon considerationem, which is obviously absurd. 
Hauréau ” and Barlow ?5 propose that simul be altered to similis, 
thereby eliminating that obstacle to comprehension. 'The former 
goes on to recommend substitution of quae super for superque, 
but assigns no reason for thus altering the text. A good case, I 
think, can be made out of his more thoroughgoing revision. A 
relative clause (quae super . . . frangitur) describing the ruin 
(one which is broken upon what it erushed when it fell) is a 
perfectly natural simile, whereas a clause (superque . . . 
frangitur) éo-ordinate to ruinae fit similis introduces a rather 
bold metaphor. It is not an extravagant assumption that quae 
(frequently written as pronounced— que) was transposed by a 
copyist’s error, nor that the resulting juxtaposition of a word 
ending in s (similis) and another beginning with the same letter 
(super) then facilitated the dropping of one s, uncertainty con- 
cerning the correct reading, and eventual change of the perplex- 
ing simili to simul. Any irregularity in the height of the 


. 
?' Op. cit., p. 185. 
?$ Loc, cit., p. 33. 
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letters ili would have contributed to the likelihood of sudh con- 
fusion. Hauréau may be right in urging jus ae vanis 
for Martin's varis,” but this change is not essential Mo intelli- 
gibility. 

Again, this text of Seneca is badly garbled in Martin : 


Quid enim refert, an alia mutis dissimilia habeat, si hoc, quod 
in omni peccato muta defendit, simile habet, caliginem mentis 
(III, 27,2)? 


For Migne gives: 


Quid enim refert, an alia multa dissimilia, si hoc simile habet, 
quod omni peccata munda defendit (c. 8, p. 47) ? 


The peccato is Migne’s own substitute for peccato of Salazar and 
Florez. Whether sense can be derived from the quod clause even 
after the change is questionable, In any event; whatever meaning 
might be deduced does not fit the demands o£ the situation, for 
the author has observed just before that one who kicks à mule 
or bites a dog is obviously mad, and that a man lacking sense is 
like a beast. Barlow states that the Escorial manuscript has the 
reading multis rather than multa; the latter he regards as an 
attempt to correct the multis into which mutis was corrupted in 
several extant Senecan manuscripts.*° He makes no mention of 
the peccato (or peccata) munda, perhaps regarding the blunder 
as too obvious to touch upon. The fact remains, however, that a 
reader not having the parallel text before him would be puzzled 
indeed to interpret Martin's words. Speculation about the 
source of corruption may be inconclusive, but it appears likely 
that hoc simile would have promoted a careless and hasty altera- 
tion of mutis, read as multis, into mulia so as to provide natural 
contrast between this resemblance and many other points of | 
difference. No clue to the more extensive later blunder suggests 
itself, though once the mutis had been lost, the key to the suc- 
ceeding muta would have been destroyed. 

The last example of obscurity may be set against these words 
of Seneca: 


. Nee oculos tumentis temptabimus, vim rigentem movendo 
Ineitaturi (III, 39, 2). 

?*? Op. cit., p. 185. 

*9 Loc. oit., p. 40. 
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Martin! has instead: 


Quod Å tumentes oculos quis tentet inungere, recente vi magis 
incitat commovenda (oc. 9, p. 48). 


It is apparent at a glance that recente and vi probably lost the 
final m?s of their ease endings, and that commovendo was then 
altered to commovenda in an effort to provide the missing object 
of incitat. Martin’s insertion of magis after recentem vim would 
have assisted the mistake if these words were written in full, but 
it is more likely that the m was represented by an easily lost 
stroke óver the e and i. Failure to understand the technical 
expression vim rigentem (stiffness, hardness) presumably led to 
the corruption of rigentem into recentem. 

In another case of disagreement, Martin’s reading is much 
simpler to interpret than Seneca’s, but it is decidedly inconsistent 
with the situation which is being described. Seneca writes: 


Si-vehementior est, aut pudorem illi cui non resistat, incutiet 
aut metum (IIT, 39, 4). 


Martin's text runs thus: 


' Quod si tu potentior es, aut pudorem illi cui vi resistis, aut 
metum ineuties (e. 9, p. 48). 


Both writers are diseussing the proper means of soothing an 
angry friend who is intent on gaining revenge against an enemy, 
and recommend a pretence of agreement. By counterfeiting 
similar indignation one may delay, and perhaps ultimately pre- 
vent, hot-headed retaliation. The Senecan passage uses third 
person throughout; this syntax Martin has modified in the 
interest of clarity. Substitution of potentior for vehementior may 
be accounted for by the use of infirmior in Seneca’s next sentence 
(Si infirmior, sermones inferet vel gratos vel novos et cupiditate 
cognoscendi avocabit). I take Seneca’s sense to be that if the 
man dissuading his friend from hasty revenge has the more 
dominating disposition, he can without openly opposing the 
design introduce prudential considerations which will make the 
angry man reflect on what decent behavior or personal danger 
dictates; otherwise, he will be obliged to distract and rouse the 
curiosity of his vengefully disposed friend, drawing him tactfully 
away from his obsession. Haase’s conjectural cur for the cut of 
* 
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the manuscripts is attractive,™ for it simplifies the interpfetation 
greatly; the sentence would then run: If he is the mére vigor- 
ous personality, he will inspire either regard for deco¥um or fear 
in him [the angry friend] as a reason for non-resistance. More-. 
over, the use of subjunctive mood (resistat) would be much 
more normal after cur, and a copyist’s error might appear highly 
plausible in view of the case association with resistere. But 
Martin’s reading, though unsuited to the context, lends support 
to the manuscript cut, at least as being the form known to 
Martin. The seeming intrusion of vi into the later essay (clearly 
unsatisfactory unless negated, since the resistance takes the form 
of persuasion rather than force, if one can speak of resistance at 
all under such circumstances) admits of several possible ex- 
planations: 


1. Extant Senecan manuscripts may be at fault in oe 
vi and Martin’s in dropping non. 


2. Martin, indulging his taste for circumstantial statement, 
may have added vi on his own initiative, without himself omit- 
ting non, for the loss of which a scribe must be held accountable. 

3. Vi perhaps appeared in neither Seneca nor Martin, but the 
copyist of Martin carelessly repeated from cui the two final 
letters, which then or later seemed to produce good sense an^. 
supplanted non. } 

4. Martin may have substituted for Seneca’s non the qualified 
viz, of which the final letter is close enough in ADR to the 
r that follows to have been easily lost.?? 


On grammatical grounds, my third category, two deviations 
from Seneca may be questioned. In the former, Martin's text 
is drawn from these lines of the model: 


Sed (some MSS, si) utrimque certabit ira, concurritur (some 
MSS, certabitur, ira concurrit[ur]): ille est melior qui prior 
pedem retulit (II, 34, 5). 


— The reading in Migne is: 
Quod si utrumque certaverit, ira concurritur. Ille est fortior, ` 
qui prior retulit pedem (c. 7, p. 47). 


| * TL. Annaei Senecae Opera (Leipzig, 1874). 

*?7'The last explanation, recently suggested to me by my eolleague, 
Professor Blake, seems the easiest Way! of accounting for the loss of 
the negative. e 
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Utrumque is not absolutely excluded as unintelligible for lack of 
a neuter ‘reference, since immediately before, one finds in both 
Seneca arM Martin: Nisi paria non pugnant. However, the 
clause beginning with ile is so closely linked as a conclusion to 
what has preceded (certabit, concurritur being regarded as 
asyndeton) that utrimque, which permits that relationship to be 
preserved, carries far greater conviction. 

The other instance involves a very simple explanation of 
probable error. In Seneca we find: 


nec in pecuniam aut lucrum tota civitas spem suam misit (IIT, 
2, 2). 


Martin gives instead: 


nec in lucrum pecuniae spem suam tota simul civitas misit (c. 
2, p. 44). 


Lucrum pecuniae in the sense of monetary gain introduces a 
doubtful use of the dependent genitive. If Martin originally 
wrote lucrum pecuniamve, and the m was indicated by a stroke 
above a, the latter word might easily have been altered into 
pecuniae. Here again one can only remark the likelihood of 
corruption. | 

Under my fourth division, I wish merely to suggest that 
forms of sanctus, a word so common in ecclesiastical texts that it 
is abbreviated in countless ways, may’ reasonably be suspect in 
two passages where the Senecan parallels give a different read- 
ing. 'The first of these runs as follows: 


Saepe autem satius fuit dissimulare, quam ulcisci. Foten- 
tiorum iniuriae hilari voltu, non patienter tantum ferendae sunt. 
Facient iterum, si se fecisse crediderint (II, 38, 1). 


The corresponding text of Martin is: 


Sanctius siquidem est dissimulare quam ulcisci. Potentiorum 
vero iniuriae non tantum patientia, sed etiam hilari vultu 
ferendae sunt. Facient iterum, si te passum, et se fecisse credi- 
derint (c. 4, p. 45). 


Holier is hardly the term one would expect to find applied to 
behavior Which is prudent rather than magnanimous; better (in 


the sense of more advisable) seems far likelier. Since the nc of 
* 
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sanct- forms is sometimes represented simply by a stroke over a, 
change of sattus to sanctius is not hard to account for. 

In‘:the other instance, Seneca’s sapientissumos "appears in 
Martin as sanctissimi, The model gives: 


Puerum aetas excuset, feminam sexus . . . illud nobis respon- 
- deamus sapientissimos quoque viros multa delinquere (IIT, 24, 
8-4). 


The parallel matter furnishes this text: 


Puerum excuset aetas, quia nescit an peccet; mementote etiam 
quia sanctissimi quique viri multa delinquunt (c. 8, p. 47). 


There is, of course, no reason why Martin should not have writ- 
ten sanctissimi, emphasizing holiness rather than wisdom, 
though the tone of the treatise is secular like its source; but it 
may be pertinent to note that abbreviated forms using the letters 
sapt and sact are found in Visigothic manuscripts, so that the 
shift from one word to the other could have hinged on a single 
' letter. 

'This pair of citations forms a suitable transition to my last 
topic, indications that Martin may have had before him some 
Senecan readings different from our version of the De Ira. The 
quique above strongly suggests that Martin read quosque viros, a 
presumption supported by the order of words in the parallel 
passages. The only reason for hesitation is that etiam may 
represent the Senecan quoque ; on that assumption, quique would 
be Martin's own addition for emphasis. 

A sure instance of a corrupt or misunderstood reading per- 
petuated by Martin may be observed in his perversion of what 
we find thus stated in Seneca: 


Quaedam interpretatio eo perducit, ut videantur iniuriae; 
itaque alia differenda sunt, alia deridenda, alia donanda (III, 
11, 1). 


In Martin it appears as follows: 


Dum enim perpetrantur, ad hoe produeuntur, ut videantur 
iniuriae. Sed in ea perpetratione, alia defendenda sunt, alia 
donanda, alia deridenda (c. 4, p. 45). 

> 
33 P. Ewald, Exempla Scripturae Visigoticae XL Tabulis Ewpressa 


(Heidelberg, 1883), No. XXV. Š 
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The phrase in ea perpetratione is a conclusive guarantee that the 
mistake goes back to the writer himself rather than a copyist. 
I do not believe that anything can be assumed to have altered 
quaedam to quae dum; Martin was fond of dum clauses and the 
deviation by which dum perpetrantur was equated to perpetratio 
was no doubt intentional. But he certainly must have read 
perpetratio rather than interpretatio, In this connection the 
enim seems to me significant. The first two letters of interpre- 
tatio might have been split off and taken for m, the abbre- 
viation of enim. In that event, the meaningless terpretatio would 
almost surely have been changed to perpetraito, a term ap- 


parently appropriate in this context. From Quaedam enim - 


perpetratio eo perductt, ut videantur iniuriae to Dum enim per- 
petrantur, ad hoc producuntur, ut videantur iniuriae is an easy 
transition, provided that the reviser was not acutely conscious of 
. the lack of a definite subject to express the thought of the 
guaedam of his original. 

This analysis of parallel passages is by no means to be con- 
strued as a plea for supplanting Martin’s reading by Seneca’s in 
every case of divergence. Otherwise, the proposals for changes 
would be many times more numerous and call for much com- 
pleter revision. Considerable latitude has to be allowed for dif- 
ferences in phrasing, if not in thought. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be urged too strongly that Seneca provides a point of reference 
for critical analysis of Martin’s meaning, and that certain varia- 
tions ought at least to engender an attitude of cautious reserve 
about the soundness of the latter’s text. 


' CHARLES SANFORD RAYMENT. 
UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN. 
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MARTIN OF BRAGA'S DE IRA: NEW READINGS 
FROM ESO. M. III. 8. 


. The editor of the American Journal of Philology has kindly 


given me the opportunity to publish new manuscript evidence 
which concerns the proposals for changes in the text of St. 
Martin of Braga’s De Ira, as suggested by Charles Sanford Ray- 
ment in the preceding article. Rayment’s emendations constitute 
a valuable complement to my earlier contribution to the Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, LXVIII 
(1937), pp. 26-42. There the text of Martin was examined for 
the purpose of discovering possible emendations to the text of 
Seneca. Here Seneca’s De Ira has been studied for its value 
in emending Martin’s epitome. Such examination is the more 
important, because our knowledge of the later work depends on 
a very small number of manuscripts. 

Further comment on Rayment’s proposals will not be out of 
place, inasmuch as the photostats in my possession of Escuria- 
lensis M. III. 3, of the tenth century (herein referred to as 
Hse.) often give added support to his conjectures and in three or 
four cases actually have the readings which he prefers. 

Rayment discussed twelve passages selected from Martin's 
text. Those which require further information are here presented 
in the order in which they occur in Martin. 

Preface, ea enim sui est impotens.: Another possible explana- 
tion of the corruption of similis to simul lies in the misinterpre- 
tation of an abbreviation. The variis in Martin's edition should 
be replaced by Seneca’s vanis, which is found in Esc. 

c. 4, magni animi est despicere iniurias. Restoration of 
Seneca’s multi leves iniurias to Martin's text was suggested by 
Rayment, who is borne out by the reading of Fse.: despicere 
iniurias, nam multi leves iniurias altius, ete. The three words 
necessary to the sense must have been omitted by Salazar or were 
not found in the manuscript which he used. Florez, if he knew 
Esc., did not make a thorough check of the text in order to dis- 
cover all the superior readings of his own manuscripts. 

c. 5, sed reponere aliquos. In mentioning Migne's*omission of 


the necessary punctuation between reponere and aliquos Rayment 
` e 
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failed tb make it clear that both the earlier editors, Salazar and 
Florez, do have a colon in this place. Esc. has the adjectives, 
quoactos (Spanish spelling for coactos) and ignorantes, in place 
of Migne’s adverbs, coacte and ignoranter. 

c. 8, sanctissimi quique viri. The reading of Esc. is sapien- 
tissimi as in Seneca, and Florez also noted that reading from 
his manuscripts, although his text retained the sanctissimi of 
Salazar. Thus Rayment’s discussion of this passage is well sup- 
ported by the manuscripts. In the case of the sanctius in chapter 
four Hse. has an abbreviation for sanctum, which does not help. 
Common ecclesiastical usage of sanctus is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for these errors. 

c. 9, recente vi magis. The reading of Esc. is essential to an 
understanding of the textual corruption at this point. There we 
find recente magis vim, which may represent the first step in a 
series of errors, with the loss of the final consonant of recentem 
before the next word magis. Then the text found in all the 
editors is reached by two more simple errors, transposition of vim 
and magis, and assimilation of vim to the ablative recente. As 
Rayment pointed out here and: elsewhere, good sense can be 
restored to what Martin wrote only after reference to the original 
words of Seneca. 

c. 9, cus vi resistis. The disturbing loss of a negative was cor- 
rected by Professor Blake, who suggested vic for vi in a brilliant 
anticipation of the viz which actually does occur in Ese. There 
is no doubt that Martin wrote cui vie resistis. 

It might be pointed out that until the text of the existing 
manuscripts of Martin's De Ira has been adequately published, 
further speculation on the part of scholars may lead to needless 
and embarrassing errors. But since conditions resulting from the 
war may cause a good many years to elapse before the manuscripts 
in Spain become readily accessible, students of Martin will profit 
immediately from having their attention invited to passages 
which are obviously corrupt and to emendations which are under- 
taken to restore good grammar and good sense in the light of 
available evidence. 


Pa 
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ZUM ROMISCHEN RITTERSTAND. , 


In meinem Buch über den römischen Ritterstand,’ S. 101 £., 
habe ich unter anderm den staatsrechtlichen Begriff des «lustris 
eques Romanus zu umschreiben gesucht und dabei (S. 101, 
Anm. 4) die Beispiele zusammengestellt, in denen Tacitus diesen 
Terminus gebraucht. Diese Sammlung ist nun noch durch einen 
weiteren Fall zu vervollständigen. Tacitus berichtet, Ann., IV, 
64, wo er vom Brand des mons Caelius im J. 27 n. Chr. spricht, 
dass Kaiser Tiberius den durch diesen Brand gescháüdigten 
Leuten durch reichliche Geldbeitrage Unterstützung gewährte, 
Dafür wurde ihm der Dank der Bevölkerung ausgesprochen. Hs 
heisst da actaeque ei grates apud senatum ab inlustribus famaque 
apud populum, quia sine ambitione aut proximorum precibus 
ignotos etiam et uliro accitos munificentia tuverat. Danach ware 
also nur die Rede vom Dank der illustres im Senat, und von 
Seiten des populus, der in der öffentlichen Meinung zum 
Ausdruck kam. Gegen eine solche Auffassung dieser Notiz erheben 
sich jedoch gewichtige Bedenken. Vor allem ist es befremdend, 
dass im Senat nur die inlustres dem Kaiser den Dank ausge- 
sprochen haben sollen, abgesehen davon, dass der Begriff der 
inlustres senatores sonst unbekannt ist. Zweitens aber ist an die 
bekannte Dreiglederung der römischen Bürger zu erinnern, von 
der namentlich bei Tacitus, aber auch sonst nicht selten die Rede 
1st:? die Gliederung nämlich in Senat, Ritterstand, und Volk; 
vgl. besonders Tacitus, Ann., IV, 74, patres, eques, magna pars 
plebis und Hist., IV, 53, senatus et eques et magna pars populi. 
Die Vermutung liegt nahe, dass auch an unserer Stelle eine 
solche Dreiteilung gemeint ist: Senat, Ritterschaft, und Volk; 
nur dass hier neben dem Senat und dem populus bloss die 
vornehmsten Vertreter der Ritterschaft erwähnt sind. Man 
würde dann allerdings gern annehmen, dass in der Handsehrift 
ein ef ausgefallen ist, dass also Tacitus geschrieben hat apud 
senatum et ab inlusiribus . . . apud populum. Der Dank ist 


* Arthur Stein, Der römische Ritterstand. Ein Beitrag zur Sozial- und 
Personengeschichte des römischen Reiches (München, 1927). (Münchener 
Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, X.) 

? Ebd., S. 49, 2.3; 50,1; 61,1. 

* Doch ist nach dem Sprachgebrauch des Tacitus dieses ef nicht einmal 
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also vin drei Gruppen der römischen Bürgerschaft dem Kaiser 
abgestaMet worden: 1) im Senat durch ein sollemnes SC‘, 2) 
durch die illustres equites Romani und 8) durch das Volk, d.h. 
die übrigen Bürger, die nicht den privilegierten Klassen 
angehörten. 

Dass der römische Ritterstand nicht, wie früher oft geglaubt 
wurde, erblich war, habe ich in eingehender Beweisführung 
gezeigt * und dabei insbesondere Gewicht darauf gelegt, dass sich 
Manner als Söhne von Rittern und noch ausserdem als römische 
Ritter bezeichnen.® Desgleichen kommt es vor, dass Frauen sich Ji 
Töchter eines höheren, mit entsprechendem Rangtitel ausge- 
zeichneten Ritters nennen. Zu der S. 79, 1 verzeichneten Caecilia 
Logiana, em. v. fil (ia), C.I. L., III, 8713 (Salonae) können wir 
jetzt hinzufügen das Beispiel der Gargilia Publian (a), e. m.v. 
(= egregiae memoriae viri oder eminentissimi viri) fil., C.I. D., 
VILI, 29043 (Bordj-Gobet-el Gheffari in der Provinz Africa 
proconsularis). Die Feststellung also, der für die Beurteilung 
der sozialen Schichtung der höheren Stände in der römischen 
Kaiserzeit nicht unwesentlichen Tatsache, dass bloss der Sena- 
torenstand, nicht aber die Ritterqualitat erblich ist, scheint 
demnach wohl hinlánglieh begründet. 


ARTHUR STEIN. 
PRAGUE. 


unbedingt erforderlich; man kónnte auch durch blosse Interpunktion ; 
den Sinn andeuten, der hier dem Autor vorschwebt: apud senatum, ab C 
inlusiribuss. . . apud populum. 

* Róm. Rátterstand, S. 74-81. 
A 5 Beispiele dafür ebd., S. 77, 1. 
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JOHANNES CORNELIS OPSTELTEN. Sophocles en het Grieksche Pes- 
e gimisme. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1045. Pp. xvi + 226. 


The terms “ optimist ” and “ pessimist ” have been too loosely used 
of Greek authors, and notably of Sophocles. Perhaps there are 
adequate though paradoxical reasons for the confusion, The Greeks 
were an active and a masterful people, yet they were haunted at 
times by melancholy; on the other hand, Greek tragedy dealt with 
harrowing events, yet the result is seldom depressing. The personal 
eareer of Sophocles was crowned by success, yet his plays contain 
possibly more downright pessimism, so far as actual utterance is 
concerned, than do those of his rivals. Do such utterances express 
the personal convictions of the poet, or merely the tragic facts of 
life envisaged with unusual sharpness of insight? This is the problem 
that Dr. Opstelten has set himself to solve in his Leiden thesis. 

Outright pessimism, he rightly holds, is un-Greek; and the Orphie 
type of pessimism is on the whole alien to Greek tragedy, and 
especially to Sophocles. Unlike the Orphies, or even Aeschylus, 
Sophocles is not concerned with the just punishment of sin so much 
as with the suffering that exceeds deserts or at least expectation. In 
the tragic conflict between human wills and divine power the odds 
always seem uneven; one might think of the contrast that Holderlin 
draws, in his “ Hyperions Schicksalslied ” (not cited by Opstelten, 
though he quotes elsewhere from this poet), between the bliss of the 
celestial beings and the struggle of mortals. Since Greek ethies was 
predominantly grounded in eudaemonism and had in its most char- 
acteristic expression an intellectual cast, it was inevitable that life, 
and therefore legend, should present spectacles of what may be called 
a disappointed eudaemonism, a happiness manqué. This could easily 
develop into real pessimism. But the sturdy Aeschylus, whose 
maturity knew Marathon and the heady wine of Athenian leadership 
in Greece, attained to a theodicy: the gods’ ways are righteous alto- 
gether, if seen to their ultimate conclusion, and sin finds fit punish- 
ment. For Sophocles, however, a generation later, the sense of a 
disparity between divine power and human wills was enhaneed by a 
sense of human responsibility for one's deeds that increased with 
the growth of democracy. Perceiving that suffering nevertheless 
comes to innocent and to guilty alike, he did not try to explain it 
away. He sought rather, especially in the pre-war Ajax and Anti- 


' gone, to portray the heroic attitude toward suffering. His problems 


are not so much those of guilt and innocence as of illusion and truth. 
For Aeschylus the sequence of hybris and nemesis has been central; 
for Sophocles it is peripheral, and the central place is occupied by 
the personal hero, whose inner ordeal of decision, of suffering, and 
usually of ultimate vindication, provides a new kind of tragedy. The 
Sophoclean conception of suffering, Opstelten submits, therefore 
comes from a more pessimistic view of the world than that of 
Aeschylus. » " 
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NU position, whieh is not exaetly novel, he supports or 
qualifies by several subsidiary arguments. A survey of the use by 
Sophoeles of received myths and his ineonsiderable changes in them 
betrays nb significant tendency to pessimism. The collections of 
actual pessimistic utterances in the plays, classified by themes (pp. 
108 f.) and by plays (p. 110), show a decline and then an increase, 
which the author is disposed to explain not so much by the influence 
of Euripides, who is temperamentally more pessimistic than Sopho- 
cles, as by the influence of the war and of old age. The latter sug- 
gestion is to me unconvincing; the “last plays” of Sophocles and of 
Shakspere, like the “last quartets” of Beethoven, notoriously reveal 
a new mellowness. To the difficult question, which utterances are 
most expressive of the poet himself, he finds the usual test (the 
expression of sentiments not dramatically necessary) less applicable 
to Sophocles than to Euripides. Such utterances he notes to some 
extent in Sophoclean choruses, and cites the first stasimon of the 
Antigone. Here I think he exaggerates; for the actual pessimism 
here is to be found only in the ominons note at the end, which is 
warranted by the surmise of the chorus on the previous scene; pos- 
sibly a better case would be the second stasimon. Other classifications 
show (pp. 131 £.) the distribution of pessimistic sentiments of various 
kinds (sorrow, bitterness, resignation) among the portions and the 
eharaeters of the plays; the prevalent tone of these passages is 
deseribed as bitterness, except in the Oedipus Tyrannus and the 
Electra; it is to be found more on the lips of the protagonist than on 
those of the chorus, and still more than among secondary or minor 
characters. To Sophocles himself, for reasons not fully developed, 
is attributed an attitude of resignation. I am not convinced that the 
concluding lines of the Trachiniae imply mere resignation (so p. 135, 
but not p. 131). On the other hand, if the choral song of O. C. 
1211-38 is to be labelled *sorrowful and bitter" (I find it indeed 
sorrowful, and not wholly dramatically appropriate at this point), 
it should be observed that the u} divar of 1225 is mere commonplace, 
and indicates only a passing mood of the chorus, who presently 
recover hope (1565-7), and who in the concluding lines of the play 
accept the story of Theseus in a spirit of something more than 
resignation (1777-9). 

A. well-informed and judicious chapter (pp. 136-70) compares 
the expressions of pessimism to be found in Sophocles with those in 
Greek literature before him. I know of no other survey, of sueh 
brief compass, in any language, that so compactly assembles the 
repertory of themes and sets off their respective tones and the 
eireumstanees that called them forth. It reminds me of W. Nestle’s 
masterly but less well documented little essay, * Der Pessimismus und 
seine Überwindung bei den Griechen?" (Neue Jahrbücher, XLVII 
[1921], pp. 81-97). Again it is the stress of Sophocles on man's 
delusions that emerges, as well as the isolation of his tragie heroes, 
resulting sometimes even in suicide. But none of his themes is really 
novel; eonversely, none of the earlier forms of pessimism fails to 
find expression in Sophocles (the Orphie always excepted). The 
brief Appendix, pp. 199-205, on the $0óvos Gedy in Greek literature 
generally, is adequate, but does not rival Tournier's.full study, which 
Opstelten seems not to know; the,idea, of course, is not conspicuous 
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in Sophocles. The concluding chapter (pp. 171-98) "Mr Agen 
and enforces the previous points. I must confess that the fifal view 
of the personality of Sophocles here taken rather eludes me: the man 
was passionate but self-controlled (Plato, Rep. 329B-D), and he was 
easy-going (Aristophanes, Frogs, 82). If he was in his plays a 
pessimist, therefore, it was not a matter of temperament but of 
observation and insight; so far, I agree. But does this deserve to be 
ealed pessimism at all, especially in view of his emphasis on the 
heroic attitude, on free will, and on the eternal laws, and his frequent 
vindication of the sufferers? Yet to call Sophocles for these reasons 
an optimist would be just as extreme. It is perhaps better, with 
Opstelten, to avoid any neat formula, and to call attention to the 
artistic form of the tragedies which solve the problem, if indeed one 
may speak of a solution, in concrete form: in them, just as intel- 
lectual difficulties are absorbed earlier in the feeling aroused by the 
action, so at the end they cease to disturb us since now we have a 
sense of “ all passion spent.” 

That so solid and careful a thesis (incidentally, one so well 
printed) should come from Holland in 1945 is a heartening sign of 
the high courage and scholarly ideals of a gallant people. I may 
add that the brief English summary (pp. 223-6) will be welcomed by 
those readers who, like the present reviewer, read Dutch only with 
the help of a dictionary. 
WILLIAM C. Greene. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Traditio: Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, Thought and 
Religion, Vol. I. Edited by Johannes Quasten and Stephan 
Kuttner. New York, Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Co., 
Ine, 1943. Pp. vii + 418. $6.50. 


This new periodical is a further indication of the increasing 
strength in America of studies in the Middle Ages and the con- 
tinuity therein of classical tradition. The first volume, dedicated to 
that great scholar and friend of scholars, Cardinal Mereati, is 
excellent both in content and in production. An adequate review _ 
would require a team such as made the volume. 


CLASSICAL. J. C. Plumpe, “ Vivum saxum, vivi lapides. The Con- 
cept of ‘Living Stone’ in Classical and Christian Antiquity” (pp. 
1-14) is a suggestive study of two concepts, the vivum saxum of 
Aen., I, 167 and the living stone and living. stones of I Pet. 2, 4 f. 
The first is rock with the Urkraft of nature. It is primarily a poetic 
usage, and involves, I think, an element of idyllic primitivism. It is 
not primarily related to popular ideas of individual rocks as living 
or as having lived and having been transformed (for which ef. C. S. 
Burne, Handbook of Folklore, new ed. pp. 23ff.), nor to the 
baetyls of Syria, nor to stones like aetites supposed to h&ve life or 
to aid it. Nor again is it to be connected with the use of nasci with 
reference to any mineral, which usually means no more than thaj 
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the migeral is there and that we did not make it. Vivum may well, 
as PlurApe urges, imply an idea that the stone has an actual life; 
he emphasizes pumice vivo (and pumice does look like a sponge), 
and vivi fentes. So also iron is a “bad plant” (Callimachus, Coma 
Berenices, frag. 95 c), and to go beyond the range of poetic meta- 
phor, the iron of Elba was supposed to replenish itself? Vivwm 
implies something like tissue, as in the phrase ad vivum resecare, 
and in Pliny's ad vivas usque partes (N.H., XXVIII, 156, of an 
injury from the bite of a mad dog; ef. Schol. in Pers., V, 15). 

Plumpe rightly stresses the difference of the second concept as 
' seen in I Pet. and in later elaborations. We pass from nature to 
architecture; Christ as the “living stone” and the Christians as 
“living stones " constitute the new Temple. Plumpe’s main concern 
is with patristic developments, on which he has much of interest; 
. but readers might profit from a reference to the discussion by J. 
Jeremias in G. Kittel, Theol. Wérterb. z. N.T., IV, pp. 275 ff., of 
the earlier background of the phrase? Jews had no doubt earlier 
applied to the Messiah the figure of the stone in Is. 28, 16 (unlike 
some other texts.so used by Christians). Further, quite apart from 
the emotional significance of the Holy City and the Holy Temple, 
building was a type of action which if done aright (Ps. 127, 1) pro- 
duced abiding results, and it supplied a metaphor for teaching. 
Greeks and Romans often use “ foundation” figuratively, but “ edi- 
fication ” seldom; is there any analogy to the use of oixodopet in 
I Cor. 8, 1; 14, 4 as a natural word and not as a bold individual 
application? * Christians accepted and elaborated this; they could 
also adapt the first type of language as Plumpe shows from the 
Christianization of a nymphaeum in Tunisia. 

Under this heading we may note also the valuable review by K. 
von Fritz of Alexander Turyn, The Manuscript Tradition of the 
Tragedies of Aeschylus (pp. 411 f.; ef. now also D. S. Robertson, 
C. R., LVII [1943], pp. 109 ff.). 


EARLY CHRISTIAN. Th.André Audet, “ Orientations théologiques 
chez Saint Irenée. Le contexte mental d'une FNQ2I2 AAHOHS » 
(pp. 15-54) is a remarkable study of the psychology of Irenaeus as 
a born Christian, in contrast to the Apologists, who were pre- 
dominantly converts and had “une problématique plus ou moins 
cosmologique ” (p. 22, n. 26. Yet we must not forget the great debt 
of Irenaeus to Justin; ef. J. A. Robinson, St. Irenaeus, The Demon- 
stration of the Apostolic Preaching, pp. 6ff.). In general Irenaeus 
grew up in his religion and found it natural; for him Gnostie views 
were aberrations repugnant to his sense of heritage and to his opti- 


* So redivivus of reused stone seems to involve no conscious metaphor. 
Prose uses de vivo resecare, detrahere with reference to capital. 

2 Philipp in &.-#., IX, col. 1090. In Aeschylus, Pers. 238 áp'yvpoU wny7 
occurs, though qualified by zs, “ of silver, as one might say, a spring ” 
(C. E. S. Headlam). Cf. a$voxówros of iron in Il., XXIII, 826 with 
A. W. Persson's comments, Bull. Soc. Roy. Lund, 1933/4, p. 116 (he 
thinks of meteoric iron as the first form to be familiar). 

3 Cf. also* H. Windisch on I Pet. 2, 4. 

* Cf. Strack—Billerbeck, Komm. 2. N. T., I, p. 876; YII, p. 379; Lietz- 
mann on I Cor. 3, 10; also Prov. 9. 
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mism as to the harmony of the universe (p. 29; ef. Corp. Herm., 
XVIII, 14 as well as Mareus Aurelius, VII, 9) and as to té possi- 
bilities of man under grace; repugnant again to his commonsense 
feeling that some questions did not admit of being answered (cf. 
above all Adv. Haer., II, 41, [T, pp. 349 ff., ed. Harvey]). His 
theology was, says Audet, primarily negative; he wished to make 
the tradition watertight and not to engage in additional eonstruetion. 

To come to details. Audet has useful remarks on the distine- 
‘tion of &yévgros and ayévynros (p. 91, n. 83; I suspect that Chris- 
tians hardened and specialized linguistic usage; cf. the coinage of 
ópotovotos). On p. 32, n. 85 he rightly calls for a study of the O. T. 
quotations in Irenaeus, and notes his use of Job. Might not other 
Fathers repay similar study—I mean for the attitudes implied in 
their mode of quotation and not simply for textual variants? For 
a Jew all three parts of the O. T. were Writing and were inspired, 
and Rabbinic literature quotes books outside the Pentateuch on a 
seale altogether different from that of Philo (W. L. Knox, J. Theol. 
Stud., XLI [1940], pp. 30ff. and Some Hellenistic Elements in 
Primitive Christianity, pp. 51 ff.).6 Nevertheless Moses overshadowed 
all other prophets (Numb. 12, 6ff.; Philo, Cherubim, 49), and all 
truth shown to them, as also all truth stated in the traditions which 
made up Halakha and Haggada, had been shown to him. Prominent 
as Job was in legend and discussion (L. Ginzberg, Legends of the 
Jews, VII, pp. 258 ff.; G. F. Moore, Judaism, II, pp. 99 £.), the 
book which bears his name never acquired more than a very small 
place in the Synagogue lectionary (I. Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottes- 
dienst, 3rd ed., p. 186). 

From the beginning Christians were in a situation which made for 
a greater emphasis on the prophets and a smaller or qualified empha- 
sis on the Pentateuch; and, among the Writings, the Psalms (which 
to be sure were the hymnbook of the Synagogue) also served the 
argument from prophecy, and Proverbs, often quoted as “ Wisdom ” 
(R. H..Connolly, Didascalia, p. 16), contributed to Christology and 
yet more to edification, as even beyond their range Wisdom did. Was 
the result a more uniform valuation of the O. T. as a whole? The 
Septuagint, with the readings and the range of contents eurrent 
among Christians, was “our Scriptures,” as contrasted with the 
Jewish Seriptures (Origen, Ep. ad Africanum, 5 [Patr. Gr., XI, 
eol. 60]; ef. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the O. T., pp. 108, 121). 
I ean do no more than raise this question,® and reiterate my sense 
of gratitude to Audet. (Note, incidentally, his remarks [p. 37, 
x pod on the citations by Irenaeus of Luke 10, 22 and Matthew 

s 27.) 


* Cf. the wide range of interest exhibited in the synagogue paintings 
at Dura, and cf. C. H. Kraeling, Ezcavations at Dura-Europos, Report 
VI, pp. 375, 377. 

"L. Jalabert's list of O. T. quotations in Greek inscriptions in Syria 
(Cabrol-Leclereq, Dict. arch. chrét. liturg., III, pp. 1731 ff.) shows far 
more quotations from the Psalms than from the N. T. and very few 
from the rest of the O.T. To determine the significance œf this we 
should need an examination of the character and purpose of these 
inscriptions. 

t * 
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Lirugarotocy. Johannes Quasten, “ Oriental Influence in the Galli- 
ean Li ey " (pp. 55-78) is a thorough, able, and convincing study 
of ee Expositio brevis liturgiae Gallicanae, and shows in 
detail the introduction from Byzantium and Egypt of elements in 
the progressive elaboration of ritual. This introduction was early 
fostered by pilgrim visits to Palestine, and Quasten’s quotation from 
the Council of Vaison (p. 62) is explicit evidence for the prestige 
of the Greek East. So we read in Expositio (Quasten, p. 57) atus 
(1. e. aytos ô Oeds, &ytos ioyvpós) vero ante prophetiam pro hoc 
cantatur in graeca lingua, quia praedicatio novi testamenti in mundo 
per graecam linguam processit, excepto Matthaeo apostolo, qui 
primus in Judaea evangelium Christi hebraicis litteris edidit, which 
may remind us of Servius, in Georg., II, 394: hymni vero Matris 
deum ubique propriam, id est Graecam, linguam requirunt. (Cf. 
H. Leclercq in Cabrol-Leclereq, Dict. arch. chrét. liturg., VI, p. 1581, 
on the use of Gloria and Creed in Greek and of Epistle and Gospel 
in Greek and Latin at Christmas and Easter.) 

Quasten shows a striking instance of Egyptian influence, the use in 
[Germanus] of the vision of a boy slain by an angel at the moment 
of the breaking of the bread.? In general, does not the florid style of 
early Gallican and Spanish servieebooks, as contrasted by E. C. 
Bishop in his Genius of the Roman Rite (reprinted in Liturgica 
Historica) with the sobriety of the Roman liturgy, reflect Greek 
rhetoric as it flourished in the later fourth century? The so-called 
Clementine Liturgy in Constit. Apostol. shows this in its full 
flowering. 

Anselm Strittmatter, “Missa Grecorum, Missa Sancti Iohannis 
Crisostomi. The Oldest Latin Version known of the Byzantine 
Liturgies of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom” (pp. 79-137) is a 
fine edition of a translation made under Norman rule in South 
Italy. The Greek is printed opposite the Latin, and the commen- 
tary is all that could be desired. 

Martin J. Higgins, “ Observance of the Purification in the East 
in the Seventh Century" (pp. 409f.) produces evidence for its 
having been February 14 in 602. 


MpiEVAL. Cyril Toumanoff, “ Medieval Georgian Historical 
Literature (VIIth-XVth Centuries),” on pp. 139-182, is a richly 
doeumented treatment of a literature the extent of which few of us 
would suspect. 1 cannot judge this, or Artur Landgraf's “ Studien 
zur Theologie des zwölften Jahrhunderts” (pp. 183-222; on nomi- 
nalism in the second half of the 12th century and on the Sententiae 
of Robertus Pullus), or Philotheus Bóhner's * The Notitia Intuitiva 
of Non-existents according to William Ockham” (pp. 223-75; in- 


* For his remarks, p. 70, on the anticipatory homage paid to uncon- 
secrated bread and wine, ef. Nock, J. Theol. Stud., XXX (1929), p. 383. 

8 I doubt the Suggestion (p. 167, n. 14) that the Georgian traditions 
as to human origins are independent of the O. T. There could well have 
been a native story; ef. Herodotus, IV, 5 for one of the Scythians (with 
the comments of A. Christensen, Tranier, p. 243) but what Toumanoff 
adduces has at least been filled out from the Bible. 

For this region in Roman times, reference may now be made to M. N. 
Tod, J. R. S., ZAXM (1943), pp. 82 f. 
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cludes a revised text of 30 pages of Ockham), or Stephan Kuttner's 
'*  '* Bernardus Compostellanus Antiquus, A Study in the Glossators of 
the Canon Law" (pp. 277-340). They are all clearly solid studies 
whieh deserve the attention of speeialists. So does Rudolph Arbes- 
mann's * Jordanus of Saxony's Vita Saneti Augustini, the Source 
for John Capgrave's Life of St. Augustine" (pp. 341-54), supple- 
fnented by D. B. Zema’s review of Arbesmann and Humpfer’s 
e Jordani de Saxonia, Ordinis Eremitarum S. Augustini, Liber Vitas- 
fratrum (pp. 412-17), an interesting chapter of hagiography. 
Medievalists will note also S. E. Thorne's review of C. R. Cheney's 
English Synodalia of the Thirteenth Century (pp. 417f.). They 
and a wider publie also should find interest in Gaines Post, “ Plena 
! Potestas and Consent in Medieval Assemblies. A Study in Romano- 
Canonical Procedure and the Rise of Representation, 1150-1325 ” 
(pp. 355-408). This bears on the whole question of the historic basis 
of modern representative government (as distinct from tentative 
anticipations in Hellenistic leagues). Post examines the relations 
between the powers delegated to men sent to a Parliament and those 
delegated to a procurator appearing for someone else in a court of 
law, whether civil or canon. He shows that this is certainly a 
matter of relationship and not of analogy (ef. in particular pp. 
376 f.). He considers also the functions of ambassadors; the phrase 
Minister Plenipotentiary survives, if not the actuality (and it can 
seldom in history have involved anything like the situation of Aris- 
tophanes, Aves 1595; ratification has generally been needed). . . 
This is a fine volume; it remains only to express warm gratitude 
and hearty good wishes to editors and publishers. 


ARTHUR DARBY Nook. 
po HanvaRD UNIVERSITY. 


Michigan Papyri, Vol. VI. Papyri and Ostraca from Karanis, 
edited by HznsERT CHaryim Your and OnsAMUS MERRILL 
PEARL Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1944. Pp. xxi 
+ 252; 7 plates. $4.00. (Univ. of Michigan Studies, Human- 
istic Series, Vol. XLVII.) 


In this volume and P. Mich. V, published earlier in the same year, 
we have gratifying evidence of the continued activity of the Michigan 
papyrologieal atelier during the war years. 

The present volume consists of two parts. The first, P. Mich. VI, 
contains sixty-five papyri (Nos. 364-428) of the I-IV centuries, 
varied in content, but united by the fact that all were found in the 
University of Michigan’s excavation of Kém Aushim, The Greco- 
Roman -Karanis. 

Among the inhabitants of Karanis in the latter half of the second 
century was one C. Julius Niger, an honorably discharged cavalry 

^ veteran, holder of Roman citizenship and Antinoite privileges. From 
the business papers of Niger and his family the Michigan collection 


° Cf. J. A. O. Larsen, Class. Phil, XL (1945), pp. 655 . 
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possessed twenty-three pieces, dating from 154 to 214 A.D. Four 


of these have been published elsewhere; three remain inedited; the" 


rest appear in the present volume. The activities which they reflect 
might be those of any contemporary family of comparable affluence 
and social standing. We see Niger buying a house (No. 428) or 
registering a piece of land which he hdd purchased at a tax sale 
(364); in a return which their agent Sarapion filed for the census 
of 187/8 A. D., we note that the family owned, in whole or in part, 
nine parcels of real estate in Karanis (370); elsewhere, we find 
members of the family paying taxes (384-7, 395-8), or petitioning 
for redress against trespassers or assaulters (422-5) or for relief 
from liturgy (426). This little family archive is perhaps the high- 
light of the volume, and the editors have provided the reader with 
a convenient summary (pp. 118-19). 


Among other notabilia: 


No. 872 (179/80 or 211/12 A.D.) contains, I believe, the latest 
known reference to an ovoia Matxnvariay} (ii, 15). The estate of 
Germanicus at Patsontis (1, 23) is apparently new; the ownership 
sequence given for this estate on p. 31 should. be reversed: Germani- 
cus eame before Anthos (for omission of wpdérepov in designation of 
previous possessor ef. P. Ryl. 134, 7-9). The appearance (iii, 1) 
of one Chresimos as a former owner of an estate of Pallas is also 

new, and, incidentally, in all probability supplies the restoration for 
' P. Ryl. 207, 5 and 17. . 

No. 383. A one-half exemption from the bath tax appears to be 
new; but since the document 1s concerned with only a single taxpayer, 
we cannot yet discern how extensively or on what ground the 
privilege was granted. 

No. 390 (215 A. D.). Adaeratio of the dyvaive O£ovs in the early 
third century—hitherto an easy assumption on the analogy of the 
àvyGva olvov—is now attested by this receipt, written, incidentally, 
on the back of a piece of Iliad B. 

Nos. 418 and 420 are good examples of the use of “ prepared 
forms ”—i. e, a first hand prepared the bodies of these receipts in 
advance, leaving blank spaces in which a second hand later filled in 
the appropriate names. 

Nos, 422-424. These petitions about trespass and theft are notable 
for their "human interest.” The petitioner complains that the 
trespassers are emboldened by his poor eyesight and have appar- 
ently resorted to black magic to further their ends (ef. 423-4, note 
on lines 12-13). 

The second part of the volume constitutes O. Mich. II, continuing 
the publication of the Michigan ostraea from Karanis, begun by 
Amundsen in 1935. The texts (Nos. 700-971) are published without 
translation or commentary, since they mostly parallel the material of 
OQ. Mich. I, on which Amundsen has a commentary in preparation. 

Among papyrologists the names of Youtie and Pearl have become 
warrants of precision in reading, thoroughness and sobriety in com- 
mentary. The present volume is no exception. At times, in fact, 
the editors ‘have expanded an introduction (e.g. 366, 370) or even a 
footnote (e.g. 397, note on lines 6-8) into summaries, complete with 
bibliography agg citations, of the current state of our information on 
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the questions involved. "These summaries would be valuabie at any 
time; they are especially so now when papyrologists here and abroad 
are busy picking up loose ends and resuming studies intgrrupted by 
ihe war. In short, this latest volume takes a proud place in the 
already impressive and steadily growing series of Michigan Papyri. 


° NarmmAni Lewis. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. s 


Emir VANDVIK. The Prometheus of Hesiod and Aeschylus. Oslo, 
Jacob Dybwald, 1943. Pp. 83. (Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II: Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1942, No. 2.) 


The author’s purpose in this wartime monograph from Norway is 
clearly stated and at all times consistently pursued. It is to work 
out an interpretation of the Prometheus Vinctus which will bring that 
play into line with Aeschylean tragedy as we otherwise know it; in 
particular, to bring the concept of Zeus into harmony with that 
which we find in the Agamemnon and elsewhere. If the poets and 
many scholars are right, and Prometheus is necessarily a great and 
good character unjustly punished by a vindictive tyrant, then, 
Vandvik contends, we are forced back to Schmid’s conclusion (W. 
Schmid, Untersuchungen zum Gefesselten Prometheus, Tübinger 
Beitrüge, IX [Stuttgart, 1929]) that Aeschylus did not write the 
play. Vandvik believes, however, that Zeus can be shown to be 
“the same as in the other dramas, the omniscient ruler whose kind- 
ness is mingled with stern justice” (p. 26). This is because we have 
accepted Prometheus’ own account of the matter. Prometheus thinks 
he was the benefactor alike of Zeus and mankind; actually, he was 
neither, The wise plans of Zeus to alter the state of men so that 
they should live a hfe of simple and happy labor were interfered 
with -by the meddlesome Titan, though ultimately realized. Pro- 
metheus is punished so that he, like man, may learn through suffering 
and become wise; he wins this wisdom in the Prometheus Solutus 
(held here to be the final play of the trilogy) and is reconciled with 
Zeus and set free. Thus the Titan is a true Aristotelian hero, noble 
and sincere, but deluded; he set man free from no harm, since Zeus 
intended none; his boasted benefits were useless accomplishments and 
luxuries which have bred, war, immorality, and unhappiness. 

In this way, Vandvik believes, we can read not only the Prometheus 
Vinetus, but also the Hesiodic accounts, where the same moral is 
intended. The ease is ably argued and supported. It is, as Vandvik 
claims (p. 77), the view of Dio Chrysostom (Or. 6, 25). And it is 
certainly true that, in spite of their admiration for first founders 
and first inventors, the Greeks felt generally apprehensive concern- 
ing material progress, technical proficiency, and complication; and 
in consequence tended to envy and admire the life of peoples more 
primitive than themselves. Vandvik has cited much from this tradi- 
tion of feeling, which runs from Homer through Latin literature, and 
might, if he had chosen, have found still more concerning the noble 
savage in Herodotus and Euripides. Behind thisaeeting lurks the 
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sense of the enormous problems raised by purely technical progress 
when it outstrips too far the progress of morality and statecraft; 
problems which the Greeks knew well, and which face us now. 

That there is a case, then, for questioning certain of the gifts of 
Prometheus to mankind, is clear; his intellectual’s arrogance is 
unquestioned; and it is true that Hesiod describes him as tricky 
rather than as magnificently wise. He has rescued mortals, if not 
from imminent destruction, at least from a life of blind torpor 
underground like that of Plato’s men in the cave. But it is likely 
also that he has gone too far. Still, this is nowhere near enough for 
Vandvik's thesis, which breaks down in the attempt to prove not 
ony the ultimate justification but the constant all-wise benevolence 
of Zeus. 

First, Hesiod. His contempt for the greedy kings who do not 
know that the half is better than the whole (Op. 40-1) might lead us 
to expect a Prometheus story of which the moral is praise of sim- 
plicity. Indeed, such a moral might be extracted from Hesiod, but 
it ‘does not involve the good intentions of Zeus. If Prometheus is 
blamed, it is because he has exposed men to the vindictiveness of' an 
angry god. Aet èv yap yata Kaxov, wAein 0€ 0dAacca (Op. 101); 
nor does Hesiod intimate that these evils are merely educational and 
that everything is for the best. But the vindication of Zeus’ dis- 
interested justice in the Prometheus Vinctus is still more difficult. 
The thesis forees eertain tortured interpretations of dramatie aetion 
and character. Thus Hermes’ visit becomes a well-intentioned clinical 
errand, and his object is to see how the patient is getting along under 
treatment. The chorus of Oceanides, who express sympathy for 
Prometheus and scorn for Zeus, must then, Vandvik argues, be 
themselves worthless, and he characterizes them as silly, ineonstant, 
indecently inquisitive (what Greek chorus is not?) and meanly 
sensual. This opinion causes some embarrassment when with un- 
expected heroism they resolve to stand by Prometheus at the end 
of the play, so that Vandvik must decide that they cannot do so 
after all, condemn lines 1063-1079 as an interpolation by an “ enemy 
of Zeus," and make the girls skedaddle in haste as soon as Hermes 
suggests it (pp. 67-8). Nor is Io easy. “ What," we are asked, “ is 
after all Io’s suffering?” (p.59). We must remind ourselves that 
she is, while on the stage, has been for some time, and will be for 
years, in such acute physical agony that it knocks her out of her 
senses. 

Finally, there is the embarrassment of such terms as véos répavvos 
and the like, used of Zeus by members of “his side," not merely 
by Prometheus. das 8& rpayts doris av véov kpar?, says Hephaestus 
himself (85). Vandvik would explain (p. 41): * Every new (and 
unaccustomed) regime appears to be severe." This is no explanation 
but an illicit expansion, since “appears to be” is not in the text, 
and Hephaestus’ words are perfectly clear. Vandvik acknowledges, 
but does not explain, the insistence on ripavvos, rvpavvis. Yet these 
terms obviously are to be connected with Prometheus’ allusion to 
araots (2029 among the gods. The Titanomachy is conceived along 
the lines of party-politics in the city-state, and from such an awe- 
inspiring but undignified rough and tumble the strongest contender 
hfs emerged, "e ripavvos, Zeus. He is a tyrant because he is 
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established by force, and is irresponsible (008 treúĝuvos, according 
to Oceanus, 326; so Herodotus, III, 80, 3). His henchmen must be, 
. and are, paid off (231-8). It is exactly in this respect that Pro- 
metheus has done wrong, in arrogating to himself the right of giving 
out rewards (ruiàs Gracas wépa Sixns, 30; yépas, 38; édmnuépow 
.Topóvra, TIMÓS, 945-6) ; and it is indeed part of Zeus! justifieation that 
,in such instances the leader may have to put down helpers who have 
"presumed too much on the value of their services in the struggle for 
power. 'Phus it is the fate of the tyrant, however well meaning, to 
be ungrateful: éveort yap rws rovro TH rupavvi8:/ wonpa, rots bior 
pn emoéva. (226-7). And particularly is this true of the tyrant 
who is new in power and uncertain of himself. 

The above passages are ignored by Vandvik, who is content to 
state that “ Prometheus miseoneeives the representatives of Zeus 
whenever they speak of the véos rópavvos" (p.40); hardly an argu- 
ment. Yet Vandvik's thesis is in places very well argued. If it fails, 
it fails because of basic assumptions which are false. “ The inter- 
preter has the choice between an imperfect deity and an imperfect 
Titan? (p.31). The Titan is also a deity; and in the characteristic 
conflict of ítragedy— Agamemnon against Clytemnestra, Eteoeles 
against Polyneices, Antigone against Creon—neither antagonist is 
perfect, though one is right and the other is wrong. Aeschylus is 
saved from impiety by the fact that Zeus, while accused, does not 
have to answer, by the accepted violence of the Olympians at the time 
of the struggle with the Titans, and by the fact that the audience, 
well grounded in Homer and Hesiod, knew worse stories about Zeus 
than this. The second false assumption is that, because Aeschylus 
wrote Agam. 160-83, he never thought about Zeus without thinking 
of wafer uáÜos, of which there is no word in the Prometheus Vinctus 
except perhaps as applied against Zeus himself (981-2). 

What then is the contribution made in this essay to a vexed and 
difficult problem? In spite of its one-sidedness, considerable. 
Vandvik began with the thesis that the extreme romantic view of ` 
Prometheus as a blameless martyr unjustly punished was untenable; 
he has damaged that romantic view considerably and has well made 
out at least part of the case for duapria on the part of Prometheus. 
We must not take at its face value everything that the suffering 
Titan tells us; we must believe that by the end of the trilogy the 
rightness of Zeus was vindicated. It is mainly in attempting to 
establish the consistent and perfect benevolence of Zeus that he is 
forced to belittle, distort, ignore evidence, and even mutilate the text; 
since he is trying to reconstruct a consistent theology which Aeschylus 
may never have pretended to achieve. The chorus of the Agamemnon 
ery out that they have seen bloody murder done by the will of Zeus, 
no other (Agam. 1485-8), nor does the happy ending of the Oresteia 
bring Agamemnon back to life. Between the interpretation of an 
author and the solution of all problems raised in the work of that 
author, there is a distinction which it is difficult but necessary to 
maintain. 


RICHMOND LaTTIMORE. 
BRYN Mawr COLLEGE. 
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Kart KenÉNvr. Prometheus. Das Griechische Mythologem von der i 


menschlichen Existenz. Zurich, Rhein-Verlag, 1946. Pp. 82. 
6 fr. (Albae Vigiliae, N. F. Heft IV.) 


This essay deals not with the dramatic and ethical problems which 
arise out of the legend of Prometheus, but with the mythological 
nature of Prometheus himself, the association of his attributes with. 
those of Hephaestus and Hermes, his eonneetions with Hera, with 
the Cabiri, and especially his part in the formation of the human 
race. Professor Kerényi is therefore concerned with the cosmological 
situation in Hesiod and Aeschylus. He concludes that the world of 
the Prometheus Vinctus is not the world in which we live (as is the 
heroic age) but one in the process of development in which it is 
still possible for Zeus to be overthrown and tor gods and men to 
become something different from what gods and men now are. 
Prometheus embodies the destiny of the human race as human; with 
Epimetheus he forms the “Ur-Mann,” though himself immortal. 
This may not be entirely new, but it is surely good. Certain other 
conclusions have been anticipated (as that the Cabiri are “ pre- 
people,” that the fall of Hephaestus represents the bringing of fire), 
but few references are given and these are often vague (for example, 
I. G., XII, 8, 74 is cited simply as “die Inschrift von Imbros”). 
We do not, however, have to worry about Professor Keré ényy s learn- 
ing, and if he is repeating without acknowledgment some view already 
put forward, we ean be perfectly sure that he is conscious of the 
faets and of the literature. The work is full of ideas which, anti- 
eipated or not, carry the mark of an original imagination. Moreover, 
although faneiful, Kerényi does not simply step off into the air. He 
always has some evidence, although what he does with it may be 
surprising. In spite of this, the general effect of this work is that 
of a personal essay, not of an objective study; there is little if any 
consideration of contrary evidence, of dissenting opinions whether 
aetual or possible. 

The result is that we are not likely to be convinced of anything 
here unless we were pretty well convinced already. For example, 
the study is haunted by persistent references to the lunar aspects of 
Hera and Prometheus. It would at least seem easier to prove the 
former than the latter (if one thing which is impossible could be 
easier to do than another thing which is impossible), and anyone who 
ean believe after reading Farnell that Hera is the moon is entitled 
to go on believing it, but certainly Kerényi has not proved it. His 
new evidence is Iliad, V, 392-394, the incurable wound of Hera which 
is analogous to the ever-renewed wound of Prometheus and betokens 
moonship in both (pp. 16-17, 22-23). True enough, the figures of 
Greek mythology move about in a confusing manner, exchanging 
shapes and names so that imagination is called for and demonstra- 
tion is difficult; and here where nothing is certain the wild guesses 
of learned men must be considered temperately since they may not 
be so wild after all (that Prometheus is in any way or shape the 
moon appez*s likely to remain a wild guess). Still, demonstration, 
by reason of the bewildering complexity of the whole matter, necessi- 
tates the settigg forth of evidence in the grand manner, as has been 
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done, in their different ways, by such scholars as Rohde, Bapp, Jane 
Harrison, Farnell, and Cook. This is not that sort of work accord- 
ing to that sort of method, nor is it meant to be; it is the presen- 
tation of mueh intuition with some evidence, We can take or leave 
the conclusions, but whichever we do we must go outside the limits 
_of this book in order to justify ourselves, since here we are told 
rather what Kerényi believes (in itself worth knowing) than what 
the accumulated evidence must force anyone to believe. 


RICHMOND LArTIMORE. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. Ovid, a Poet between Two Worlds. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1945. Pp. x+ 
282. $2.50. 


Just as we have too many books about Virgil, some of them quite 
repetitive, so we have too few about Ovid; yet Ovid, although ob- 
viously a lesser poet, is a more various one. In particular, he tells 
us more about more sides of Roman life than does his great con- 
temporary. (This reviewer would not go quite so far as Emile 
Ripert, who says flatly: that Ovid is “des poètes antiques le plus 
proche de nous,” t but it is easy to see what Ripert means.) A new 
and solid account of Ovid is for every sort of reason most welcome. 

Professor Fränkel, who has been teaching at, Stanford since 1935, 
wrote his book as a parergon, a labor of love, Ovid has long been, 
it would appear, a hobby with him, and he has clearly given to the 
‘subject that special sort of enthusiasm which most of us bestow 
upon some topic not strictly, and as it were professionally, our 
specialty. (As Hamlet says, every man hath business and desire.) 
He enjoyed writing this book, he told his publishers, “more than 
anything before.” 

The arrangement, a very successful one, is as follows: an opening 
chapter is given to “approach and perspective,” five (Chaps. 2, 12, 
18, 16, and 18) are biographical, and eleven deal with individual 
works. These are of varying lengths, and the proportion of summary 1 
or description to eritieism varies a good deal also. A relatively fixed 
proportion would probably have led to artificiality and diffuseness. 
Not everything (not, for example, each individual metamorphosis) 
is discussed; this, too, is probably wise. 

These chapters occupy 166 pages and are followed by 92 of 
valuable notes. Nineteen of these latter pages bear the heading, 
* Index to Ovid,” but half of the nineteen consist of three convenient 
summaries, with page referenees to the text, the matter being 
rearranged under the following headings: “ Ovid’s Life and Literary 
Career," * Ovid's Personality," and “ Ovid’s Art." These in turn 
are topieally subdivided (his tastes, his habits, his ud etc.).. Then 


1 Les Tristes (Classiques Garnier, Paris, 1937), p. xiv. "This delightful 
book is not mentioned by Fränkel, who has probably not seen it. It is 


diffieult to obtain. e è 
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comes the index proper (“ to works or passages cited or discussed "), ` 


and finally, a general index. This unusual arrangement is an ex- 
ceedingly practical one; a further helpful device is the series of page- 
headings usad in the notes, e.g., “Notes 18-23 for pages 79-82, 
chapter 11," a type of rubrie which obviates much groping (for the 
notes themselves are numbered separately by chapters, an increasingly 
common system, easier for compositors than for readers). The 
matter of the notes is varied, the quality high, the style unpreten- 
tiously readable. 

Probably many readers will, like the present reviewer, look first 
in the text for the justification of the publisher’s assertion (and 
Frünkel's own) that the book is “ somewhat heterodox.” Aside from 
the important fact that Frankel loves Ovid (as some Ovid-scholars, 
one fears, do not), the heterodoxy consists chiefly of defense of Ovid's 
“rhetoric,” and of pointing out that erities have unduly stressed this 
characteristic. Thus, in a sensitive and stimulating interpretation 
(in Chap. 11) of the Deuealion-Pyrrha narrative, after remarking 
that “ Both stubborn anger and stubborn matter are conquered by 
the pious and loving couple,” Fränkel says (in his note, p. 210), 
“Tf Ovid were not the sensitive poet that he is, but the clamorous 
rhetorician he is commonly represented to be, he would have thrown 
his fine point in every reader’s face. Actually, he is often so discreet 
that many of his best ideas go unnoticed.” Although the word 
“commonly ” in this observation might prove hard to justify, the 


rest is very illuminatingly demonstrated in connection with many 


passages, some of them quite familiar ones. Indeed, Fränkel excels 
particularly in telling us things that we have somehow overlooked, 
but whose truth is obvious, once it 1s pointed out. 

“ Somewhat heterodox” he apparently feels himself to be in 
suggesting that the song of Orpheus in the underworld is overrated ; 
he says in its favor that “ Ovid was striving, not for rhetoric, but 
for the utmost candor and simplicity,” but finds himself constrained 
to admit that “later Ovid allows the delicate idea to be drowned in 
the din of elaboration.” He protests (p. 36) against eritics who term 
the Heroides “ suasoriae in verse,” and he urges that we should 
seek, as few eritics have done, for hidden meanings in the poems 
(pp. 72-3), although granting frankly that “if we do probe and 
bore through, we shall not always come upon a substantial core.” 

Aside from the (occasionally faltering) defense of Ovid against 
the charge of too much rhetoric, and from the stimulating suggestion 
of hitherto unrecognized implicit meanings in various passages of 
the poems, there is little heterodoxy in this whole volume. Little 
heterodoxy, but much acuteness, and a wholesome tendency to ponder 
over passages that others have too hastily passed by. This does not 
mean that every episode is discussed ; like the rest of us, Fränkel has 
not only his favorite Ovid passages, but those to which. he does not 
respond. He does not, for instance, discuss the Pyramus and Thisbe 
tale (and perhaps nobody will complain), and of the exquisite 
Philemon-Baucis story he says with what sounds suspiciously like a 
most inapprepriate condescension, “from the point of view of 
Hellenistic taste the story deserves the renown in- which it is held.” 

Well, de gustibus. The disparaging comments are few, the genial 
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-0 \ ones many; these latter are often admirably developed, their enthu- 
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siasm is discriminating, and its grounds are most persuasively dis- 
played. It would take more space than a review can.afford to 
expound or even to list all the passages in which Fränkel succeeds 
in communicating bis own insights and his own enjoyment. (A 
good many of these are in the notes, an unexpected habitat.) The 
discussion of the Ars Amatoria (pp. 55 fÉ.) is a good example of 
critical wit and wisdom, and the prefatory observation that “the 
eritie who tries to interpret the work feels more than ever conscious 
of his own clumsy fingers" is too modest, though everyone who has 
tried to interpret this poem will understand what is meant. 

As to Ovid's biography, we find little that is new. About the 
causes of Ovid’s exile Frankel does not refuse to speculate, but he 
does refuse to venture far from what little we know. He not only 
guesses, as others have done, that the affair of Julia and Silanus was 
somehow a part of the story, and thinks these lovers may have “ met 
on premises owned by the poet," but admits that we know nothing 
circumstantial. On the other hand, the assertion that Ovid probably 
* died, or eeased to be able to write poetry, no later than 1n the first 
half of the year 18," is carefully and persuasively argued (pp. 254-5). 

The discussion of Ovid’s style is soundly based on knowledge of 
Roman taste; Quintilian and the two Senecas are aptly cited, nor 
are they too late to fit into the argument. Of textual criticism there 
is not much, but what there is deals with genuine cruces. A some- 
what extended defense of Amores, I, 11-14 (which Lenz thinks inter- 
polated) is not only persuasive in itself but has a bearing on the 
essential nature of Ovid’s poetic imagination. In like manner, the 
proposed emendation of celer for dolor in Heroides, XIII, 104 is 
not only well defended but well worth proposing. 

Though there are lines in Ovid which strain Frankel’s sympathy, 
there are none which strain his understanding. He prefaces an 
instructive diseussion of Elegy, I, 7 (p. 18) with the remark, “ We 
must not forget that we have to do with Southerners.” If this sounds 
Victorian, it is not really so. There is only one way to say this sort 
of thing when it has to be said, and we might note that Judge 
Woolsey, in his famously un-Victorian decision on James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, used much the same language—“ It must always be remem- 
bered that his locale was Celtic and his season Spring.” 

The numerous bits of translation from Ovid which naturally occur 
in the text are Frankel’s own, and he says of them that they are 
“intended to render the bare meaning of Ovid’s lines, with no 
attempt to reproduce his art.” They serve their purpose. (Truth 
to tell, we have not a great deal of truly poetical translation of Ovid 
in English; some. Dryden, one or two bits by Longfellow, Phillips 
Barker’s Lover's Manual—what else?) A fair sample of Frinkel’s 
rendering is the following: 


I would have you hold your peace rather than boast that you put 
an end to it. 
Whoever announces too often: I am not in love, is. 
. 
Possibly in the desire to avoid stilted language (and he has suc- 
cessfully avoided it) Fränkel sometimes goes (in his text, not in his 
e e 
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translations) to the other extreme. The following phrases, in their 
context, jar. “ Love won out" (p. 219), “ Ovid put it on so thick” 
(p. 205), “to dwindle down" (p. 114), “to get so thoroughly 
messed up ? (p. 113), “he ean take it easy with his poetry ” (p. 156). 
Once or twice the idiom is faulty: “declared the couplets as inter- 
polated ” (p. 188), “singled out for breaching the mancipation " 


(p. 68). And I think that “ clair-obscure” (p. 265) sounds morg 


recherché in English than “ chiaroscuro” would have. I note two 
misprints. “ Petameter” (p. 195) is merely grotesque, but “ den- 
sissimima ” (p. 225) appears in a metrical discussion and is for the 
moment disconcerting. In the same passage (p. 226) "rhyme" 
seems to be the wrong word. 

But these are flyspecks. There is not a thoughtless page in the 
book, nor an unprofitable one. The paper will take ink, and the 
typography is excellent. 


BEN C. CrouaH. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


R. HackroRTEH. Plato’s Examination of Pleasure. A Translation 
of the Philebus with Introduction and Commentary. Cambridge, 
At the University Press, 1945. Pp. viii + 144. 


This translation of the Philebus derives from a suggestion of F. M. 
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Cornford and follows his method. There is an introduction on the ` 


date and purpose of the dialogue, then a translation, divided into 
sections, each section being preceded by a discussion of its signifi- 
cance. There are numerous footnotes and a scanty index of names. 
The text followed is Burnet’s with a few duly noted changes. The 
translation is usually accurate and smooth—occasionally so free as 
rather to conceal the bare bones of Plato's argument. The interpre- 
tation is not argumentative but modestly persuasive, following Jack- 
son, Bury, Taylor, or Cornford for the most part, but making a 
good point now and again so quietly that only reference to previously 
published notes makes clear its originality. At any rate we have 
here a valuable guide to the Philebus for students of Plato in English. 

Hackforth in his preface expresses distaste for purely philological 
labor and refers the reader to Bury’s edition of 1897. Who is quali- 
fied to east the first stone? Yet it must be confessed that without a 
full acquaintance with existing studies of Plato’s avoidance of hiatus 
and favored clausulae, no discussion of the date of the Philebus 
ean be convincing. When a thorough study is made, I shall be sur- 
prised if it does not become clear that the Philebus, hke Books 
3 and 4 of the Laws, belongs to ca. 364 B. C., just before the second 
Epistle of Plato. Though Hackforth did not accept this letter as 
genuine in 1913, it almost certainly in my opinion contains a reply to 
questions raised by Dionysius after reading the Philebus. Hack- 
forth’s dates for Plato’s later dialogues are impossibly late. He 
would assign to 354 or later the interest in Sicilian affairs that 
appears in*the introduction to the Timaeus instead of to ca. 367, when 
Plato's interest had suffered no great setback. In the third Epistle 
Plato actually says that he began work on the Laws at Syracuse in 
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Et B 367, and the work was well enough known in 354 to inspire a slur 
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in Isocrates” Amtidosis. See my discussion in 7..4.P.4. LX 
1929). 
Furthermore, failure to note the primary protreptig purpose of 
the Philebus, which was addressed presumably to Dionysius, like the 
first Alcibiades and the discourse on drunkenness in Books 1 and 2 
oot the Laws, leaves many things in it much more of a puzzle than 
* they need to be. It was part of Plato’s protreptic method to provide 
enigmas and to lead pupils to seek the light for themselves. 
Dionysius was conceited and might be provoked to study by such 
a subtle labyrinth of theory as the Philebus. Such a work can 
never be explained on the assumption that its purpose is exposition. 
The odd name Philebus, which could mean lover of good cheer as 
well as lover of youth, is probably itself a rebuke to Philistus, whose 


' name might seem to claim that he was a lover of knowledge. Cer- 


tainly the name Protarchus, first ruler or first mover, was well 
designed to convey a challenge to Dionysius. 

‘In 17A Plato’s insistence that analysis must precede an attack on 
the world of experience, in other words that Dionysius needed educa- 
tion before proceeding to enact reforms of government, was just 
what provoked the explosion deseribed in Epistle 3, 319C. I suggest 
that the slow mover from one to many is the one who stops at 
dichotomy when he should go on at once to trichotomy or beyond. 
Plato’s three illustrations of one, many, unlimited are “ confusing ” 
to Hackforth because he is thinking of scientific or logical analysis 
only. Plato’s great difficulty was, however, in persuading his pupils 
to move from the level of the sensible through the realm of science 
and mathematics to the kingdom of nous-—~active intelligence or 
creative imagination. He is in fact concerned to illustrate the 
analysis of sounds, first as sounds dnd nothing more, then as musical 
sounds which are measured and arranged in unified patterns that 
can be studied mathematically, then the study of sounds in a way to 
arrive at an art that may serve creative imagination—grammatike 
or literary composition. Art recognizes or produces a unity whose 
significance depends on purpose or knowledge of the good. This is 
of course not stated explicitly, but it agrees with the series aisthesis, 
dianoia, noesis, that is found in the divided line of the Republic. 
It is probably also the subject of Plato’s enigmatic explanation in 
Epistle 2, 312E. Both there and in the Philebus we find the king 
(28C nous) and the second (59C) class of objects. There are three 
grades of mental function in Plato: sense, science, and intelligence. 
The movement initiated by intelligence is a sensible movement 
capable of being observed from the three levels of sensation, measure- 
ment, and spiritual insight. Only on the highest level is the mind 
creative, but to be creative in the world of sense or motion, it must 
also operate in the middle world of accurate formulas or mental tools. 
One and many are found on all three levels, but the single purpose 
of the creative mind is also contrasted with the infinite chaos of 
unorganized and passive sensation. Between the two lies the plural 
but not infinite realm of active conceptual classification without 
complete purposive integration. 

Probably Plato’s later insistence on truth or reality as an in- 
gredient of the godd (64B), which has been found, puzzling, yas 
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intended as a hint to Dionysius that noble projects must be realized 
if there is to be any real good in the world. Plato was himself 
afraid of being found to be mere logos (Epistle 7, 328C). Again 
the ranking of goods in 66A might be illustrated in terms of 
Dionysius’ project of reform: “ You must put first the welfare of 
society, second the technique that will produce welfare, third intelli- 
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gence to see the ideal, fourth knowledge of techniques, and fifth the 


pleasure that accompanies such activity. Never mind the rest.” Thus 
Dionysius would be encouraged to seek first some objective goal. 

At 56A there should be no emendation of $epouévgs, for in Tim. 
80. we find the same word used of the traveling sound that is judged 
harmonious or not. I suggest ápuovucj for a$AgTucj. A spot in the 
middle of the word would account for the corruption. Besides, the 
reference to a moving target as hard to hit is appropriate. We still 
speak of hitting a note in vocal music. On the other hand, I should 
at 66A adapt a suggestion of Bury and read yph vopiley kru aidiov 
poba, “we must hold that an everlasting treasure has been 
secured.” Thucydides’ krğua és def is not the only phrase of his 
that is echoed in Plato. 

I have compared Hackforth’s translation with that of Fowler in 
the Loeb Library and have noted a few more cases in Fowler of a 
not quite happy choice of words. On the other hand Fowler is right 
at 61E where Hackforth’s note shows that he, like Jowett, mistakes 
the construction: “ Suppose, if you like, that we mix them first and 
see whether they are enough, ete.” “That has my approval.” At 
13D the quibble of Socrates seems to be: “ The extremely unlike is 
extremely like, being extremely like the extremely unlike.” At 28B 
Protarehus in the Greek would avoid not “ making mistakes " about 
Socrates’ contestant, but being guilty of an offense against nous, 
that is, guilty of avo. At 50E the connection is: “ mixed, what- 
ever the agent of compulsion may be.” Even Apelt misses this. At 
15A I venture to suggest that d:aipeors means “ division into parties " 
or “sects ” rather than logical analysis. But add re after werd, an 
easy and satisfying emendation. Translate: “ These and the like are 
the onenesses that are the chief occasion of strife and of controversy 
with division into sects.” Compare Epistle 2, 313B: % wroAAy pot 
TPAYPATeLa mepi TOUTO. 

The Philebus is probably the most difficult Platonic dialogue to 
interpret with confidence. Disagreements about details or even the 
purpose of the dialogue are natural. Mr. Hackforth has done his 


work well. 
L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Yaxov MALKIEL. Development of the Latin Suffixes -antia and 
-entia in Romance Languages, with Special Regard to Ibero- 
Romance. Univ. of California Publications in Linguistics, I, 44 
(1945)., Pp. vi + 41-188. 


Dr. Malkiel is, together with Bruno Migliorini, one of the rare 
scholars in Ramance today who, in a systematic manner, study the 
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origin and growth of word-formational patterns in their relationship 

to eultural history and stylisties; of the two linguists, Migliorini 

concentrates more on his native Italian and on its recent development, 

while Malkiel takes a comparative stand, tracing the early history 

and pre-history of Romance suffixes—with “ special regard to Ibero- 

Romance.” The present study is summed up by the author as 
ø follows: 


The purpose of this study is to demonstrate that from the 
outset there was a marked divergence in the development of the 
two kindred suffixes. Owing to the nature of the -ere verbs, to 
the coexistence of adjectives in -ens and -entus, both of them 
producing abstracts in -ntia, and to the crystallization, at a 
later date, of a closely coherent group of formations expressive 
of the fundamental concepts of the Christian doctrine, all of 
which happened to end in -entia, this suffix was represented 
abundantly in late Latinity and succeeded in firmly entrenching 
itself in the written and the oral language. As a result, -entia 
survived organically in most Romance dialects, in purely ver- 
naéular or semilearned formations betraying the early influence 
of the Church. In regions with a deeply rooted, preéminently 
urban culture, such as Provence or León and Portugal, the 
vernacular variety (-ensa, -enca) easily absorbed its learned 
counterpart (-éncia); conversely, in those countries in which 
scholarly and learned activities were introduced artificially and 
at a late date, as in Castile, the erudite form normally prevailed. 
An entirely different course was taken by -antia. The traditional 
stock of derivatives ending in this suffix was limited from the 
beginning and did not notably increase in Church Latin; aside 
from a few counted formations, the original -antia thus died out 
in Romance territory, as is witnessed in Roumanian. Only in 
Gallo-Romance, particularly north of the Loire, did there remain 
a nucleus strong enough to spread, as new analogical formations 
began to spring up. The propagation of this new -ansa, -ance 
gained momentum toward the close of the first millennium. 
With the invasion of Italian and Spanish provinces by French 
armies and the supremacy of medieval French culture, the new 
-ansa, -ance began to radiate from France, the region most 
thoroughly alienated from the traditional Latinity, toward the 
more conservative southwest and southeast. As for learned 
-ancia, it was almost unknown in medieval Spanish dialects, 
except where it arose through confusion or hypercorrection, as in 
Leonese. The influx of words in -ancia (coinciding with the 
second influx of words in -encia) dates, so far as Spanish is 
concerned, from the powerful revival of interest in Latin litera- 
ture (particularly the elassieal authors) which characterizes the 
early fifteenth century. 


1 For reflections of indulgentia (»O. Sp. endulencia, etc.) in modern 
dialects, ef. Anales del Inst. de lingiiistica (Cuyo, Arg.) II, p. 10.—I 
do not see why Rom. usurintéd “levity” should be difficult to explain 
(p. 53) : it is derived from uşor "light" which contains Lat. levis (*Ue 
» *ie, cf. the old form iusor) + suffix -[ulgor, cf. Pugcariu.—I ask myself 
whether the explanations hitherto offered for OS femeneia, “ obstinagy ” 
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This eritie ean say only that Malkiel has proved his thesis by an 
overwhelming wealth of material collected, at first hand, from late : 4 


Latin and Romance dictionaries and texts. No one can fail to be 
impressed by this outstanding example of ahkribia and scholarly 
devotion to a task which might have daunted others. I may, however, 6 
be allowed to take exception to the exhibition, en masse, of the whole 

of the material collected: the almost 200 closely-printed pages ofw 

this work, including lists of every attestation found, together with e ^4 
lengthy bibliographical notes, may seem to offer an overdose of 
monographie speeialization, out of proportion with the importanee of 

the results reached. But, perhaps to the author, a young linguistic : 
enthusiast, it appeared necessary to overstress the “importance of 
being earnest" in a time when superficiality tends to invade the f 
precincts of philology. i 


LeO SPITZER. : 
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Armenian Quarterly, Vol. I, Number 1 (Spring, 1946). Pp. 124. 
Published by the American Armenian Cultural Association, 9 
East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. $2.00 per copy or $6.00 
for the year for non-members of the Association. 


In a foreword entitled “ Introducing the Quarterly ” (pp. 1-3), the 
editor, Mr. Constant Zarian, states its objectives as follows: “to 
make known abroad the results of the research of scholars in 
Armenia, and, on the other hand, to assemble the contribution, of 
such paramount importance, of those Armenists residing in Europe jJ 
and America.” 

On the whole it can be stated that the first step taken toward 
achieving these objectives has been highly successful. Contemporary 
investigations of many aspects of Armenian scholarship have been 
assembled under one cover and scholars of many nationalities have 
shared in the common effort. But this is only a part of the 
Quarterly’s achievement. To the great benefit of many scholars, it 
reaches far beyond matters which might interest the specialist in 
Armenian studies alone. Students of comparative linguisties, of the 
early history of Asia Minor, of the history of the Byzantine Empire 
and the Christian Church, will all find material in the Quarterly 


(ef. note 132 ad III) are valid: Meyer-Lübke's proposal of velhementia 

with f- instead of h- does not account for the dropping of the first 
syllable; Huber's suggestion of a blend of vehementia + fervenca must 

cope with the diffieulty that the latter form is not attested before 
Santillana, Perhaps we have to do here with a hypercorrect f- pro- 
nunciation of the initial v- of vehementia: Menéndez Pidal, Orígenes, pp. 

259 f. attests such a pronunciation in. Mozarabie Latin texts (Fascones, 
fittatus) and again in the Araucan pronunciation of Chiloé (fotella, m 
frazo). But, 6f course, we would welcome other cases of hypercorrect f- 

in Old Spanish. That vehemens is no popular word in tenth-centu 


Soe been proved by Clyde Pharr in this journal (LXVI [1945], 
p. . * 
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which pertains to their studies, and the scholarly authority of the 
eontributors makes it highly unlikely that their views could be 
negleeted or ignored with impunity. 

It is, therefore, the chief purpose of this notice to caél the atten- 
tion of students of antiquity in fields other than Armenian to this 
new journal and to indicate how it is already serving their particular 

interests or is likely to serve them in the future. This will be done 
by giving a brief description of each scholarly article in order that 
the reader may know the kind of material treated and the author's 
principal conclusions. But since the Quarterly is not devoted entirely 
to scholarship, although its first issue is preponderantly scholarly, 
it will also be necessary to discuss the articles therein which are of 
a purely popular character. Here it will be less a question of making 
them known for their intrinsic value than of discussing the problem 
which they raise in regard to the Quarterly’s editorial policy. This 
is a matter important to scholar and layman alike and to pass it over 
in silence would be to give the reader a false impression of the 
journal as a whole. 

The articles of a learned nature are these: 

Henri Grégoire: “An Armenian Dynasty on the Byzantine 
Throne” (pp. 4-21). The author diseusses the Byzantine emperors 
of Armenian descent who occupied the throne in the seventh and the 
beginning of the eighth century. Their efforts to effect a religious 
compromise between Chaleedonian dualism and Armenian mono- 
physitism are analyzed and within the general framework of political 
affairs, military eonsiderations are seen as the partieular eause of 
this policy of conciliation. 

Louis H. Gray: “The Armenian Acts of the Martyrdom of S. 
Ignatius of Antioch” (pp. 47-66). The main body of this article 
consists of a translation into English of the Armenian text of the 
Acts with explanatory notes and references to other versions. A 
statement of the relationship between the Armenian version and those 
in Greek and Syriae and an evaluation of the Acts as an historical 
document serve as a preface to the translation. 

Sirarpie der Nersessian: “Image Worship in Armenia and its 
Opponents” (pp. 67-81). Combining her knowledge of Armenian 
archaeology and Chureh History, the author has traced the position 
which was taken by the Church of Armenia in regard to iconoclasm 
from its first manifestations at the end of the seventh century tò the 
Armenian reply to Pope Benedict’s list of errors in the middle of the 
fourteenth. It is eoneluded that the church held a position of 
moderation between the iconoclastic extremists and the Byzantine 
propensity to icons. 

Giuliano Bonfante: “ Armenians and Phrygians” (pp. 82-97). 
The author begins by summarizing the historical evidence regarding 
the Phrygians and their kinship to the Armenians. He then presents 
the linguistic. evidence for twenty-one coincidences between the 
Phrygian and Armenian languages to illustrate his statement that 
“linguistically speaking, the relationship between Phrygian and 
Armenian seems clear." : 

Maurice Leroy: “ Armenien ‘i miasin'" (pp. 98-100). In this 
etymological study published in French, the author identifies the 
component parts of Armenian + miasin which appears in the earliest 
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texts with the meaning f" together," “simultaneously ": mi< *sem 
(cf. Gk. pia); s: radical consonant with demonstrative force used 
frequently in Armenian to form adverbs (cf. ast “ hie," aysr “ hue,” 


J 


asti “hine ”$; a: usual connective between two elements when the : 


latter begins with a consonant; in: added to mi-a-s- to increase its 
demonstrative force. The use of the preposition 4 before an adverb 
to form an adverbial phrase is confirmed by parallel instances. 


` 
Alexander H. Krappe: “The Leucosyrians” (pp. 101-107). 


Recalling that the Leucosyrians considered Svpos a mythical ancestor 
and a son of Apollo and deriving the element ovp from the I.-E. 
root “swal “to shine" (ef. the Vedic sun god Süryz), the author 
infers the existence of an Anatolian sun god Zópos from whom the 
Anatolian tribe which was settled in Cappadocia took its name. 
About the middle of the third millennium or earlier, a part of this 
tribe would have occupied the upper valley of the Tigris, adopting 
the Semitic language of the conquered but retaining the Indo- 
European name of its sun god in the form Aššûr. Those who 
remained at home acquired the name Aevxdovpor by the addition of 
the Hellenic root Av« to their original name. The author interprets 
Avx as the Hellenic equivalent of Anatolian-Iranian ovp and sees in 
the compound a formation similar to Fr. loup-garou, Germ. Lind- 
wurm, Schalksknecht, and Engl. lukewarm. | 
So much, then, for the longer scholarly articles. They are 
followed by a section entitled “ Of Books and Men” (pp. 108-116). 
The first item in it is a translation into English of Professor Gré- 
goire’s French Preface to Miss Der Nersessian’s book Armenia and 
the Byzantine Empire (pp. 108-110). I assume that the translation 
was chiefly undertaken in order to familiarize the lay reader with 
Professor Grégoire’s observations on the book in question. For it 
was evidently felt—and quite rightly, I believe—that an article which 
was meant for scholars, such as Professor Leroy’s etymological study 
in the same issue, did not need to be translated. This brings me to 
a point which I shall elaborate below concerning the inadvisability 
of mixing the popular and the scholarly in the same journal. But 
be that as.it may, if the translation was to be made, it should have 
been made competently.  Professor's Grégoire’s gracious words 
should never have appeared in an English translation which is 
thoroughly awkward, often incorrect, and sometimes unintelligible. 
The following item is a review by K. V. Trever of B. B. Piotrov- 
sky's The History and Culture of Urartu, published at Erivan in 1944 
by the Academy of Sciences of the Armenian Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics Institute of History (pp. 110-113). Since the reviewer gives 
the title in English substantially as I have given it above without any 
indication that the book is written in a foreign language, it can be 
assumed that we are here dealing with a work that is written in 
English. For this many of us who cannot read the native tongue of 
: the Russian author or do so only with difficulty must be truly 
grateful. Apparently Piotrovsky wished to reach a larger circle of 
western readers with his latest book than he did with his monograph 
on the same gubject published at Leningrad in 1939 and written in 
Russian. l 
The review is more descriptive than critical. This is all to the good 
sinee the book may not be generally available for some time. Never- 
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theless, it would be unfair to the reviewer not to record that he does 
evaluate the importance of Piotrovsky's major conclusions and points 
out some of the problems which they raise. The reviewer thinks very 


- highly of Piotrovsky's methods of investigation and publjeation. The 


European or American archaeologist of today, however, may not 
think it an exceptional achievement that “the book is supplemented 
by eight indices which permit the student to survey at a glance the 
plan and character of the work, and to find quickly any piece of 
information desired—a luxury to which our authors have but rarely 
treated their readers." Does the reviewer really consider compre- 
hensive indices a rare luxury in archaeological publications? But 
then what does he mean by “our”? Again, the reviewer speaks of 
Pietrovsky’s work as “a fine example of the new type of historical 
research that uses a thorough study of all available sources to 
recreate the political history of a people without, at any point, 
separating it from the history of that people’s culture.” Here I am 
quite willing to believe in the high quality of the work, but I have 
some difficulty in accepting the method as something “ new.” “ How 
new” would naturally be the first question. But “new to whom” 
might also well be asked. 

The third item will be discussed below. 

The fourth is a biographical notice serving as an obituary of the 
scholar Hovaness Zavrieff by S. Asvadouroff (p.116). It terminates 
the section, 

A transliteration of the Armenian alphabet (p.117) and a repro- 
duction of the by-laws of the American Armenian Cultural Associa- 
tion, Inc., together with its Certification of Incorporation (pp. 118- 
124) eonelude the issue. 

Within this abundance of scholarly material, there are two pieces 
of writing of a frankly popular character. The first appears among 
the longer articles and is entitled “ Letters from Armenia” (pp. 
22-46). In it, the author, Marie Shahinian, gives a lively and sympa- 
thetic account of life in the Armenian Republic today. It is quite 
delightful reading but illuminates Armenia’s past only in so far as 
the present must reflect the past as its creator in some degree. It 
raises the question whether it is a wise policy so to mix categories and 
to combine within the same journal impressions of the present with 
scientific investigations of the past. Inasmuch as the rest of the 
longer articles are written for scholars by scholars and many of them 
could be understood only with difficulty, if at all, by anyone who had 
not had a scholar’s training, I am inclined to believe that a decision 
to make the Quarterly a purely scholarly journal would hay been 
more profitable to all concerned. Surely Miss Shahinian’s “ Letters ” 
could have found an appropriate place in one of our better literary 
magazines, and, so published, would have reached a far wider circle 
of readers; at the same time, more space would have been available 
for scholarship in the Quarterly. Itis important, of course, that we 
should have information about Armenia’s present as well as Ar- 
menia’s past. But it is a fact that there are different ways, some 
more effective than others, of diffusing such knowledge. 

The second popular piece is the third item in the section “Of 
Books and Men” (pp. 114-116). Itis a review of Leon Surmelian’s 
“I Ask You, Ladies and Gentlemen” by Nona Balakian. §ur- 
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melian’s book is a contemporary autobiography or collection of 
reminiscences by an Armenian author. The review of it is placed 
between a review of a book dealing with the history and culture of 


Urartu and jhe necrology of a distinguished scholar. In this connec- : 


tion I am doubly sure that there is an advantage in categories. 

But be that as it may, it should not obseure the fact that by 
far the greater part of the Quarterly deserves to be warmly welcomed 
as an important contribution to scholarship in a field of study which 
is not only rich in itself but also illuminates contiguous areas and 
interests. The classical scholar knows well the importance of 
Armenia in the political relations between the Roman and Parthian 
Empires. But he is not likely to.be as familiar with the equally 
important part assigned to Armenia in later times by her same 
geographical position at the cross-roads of East and West and the 
character of her civilization and people. Names and elements 
changed, and Byzantine, Persian, and Arab occupied the stage. But 
Armenia was still the land where Kast and West met and contended; 
and where, in spite of foreign influence and occupation, character- 
istics of a national culture and the integrity of a national church 
survived. In turn, the Armenian, going forth from his home indi- 
.vidually or in groups, carried abroad with him his inherited elements 
and the acquired elements which he had made his own and enriched 
inany a community therewith. 

The Quarterly has substantially increased our knowledge of several 
aspects of this chapter in the history of East and West, and it has 
also given us additional insight into the events and relationships 
which are the background of the whole. It is to be congratulated on 
its highly auspicious beginnings and the promise which it gives of 
continuing its good work for many years to come. 

H. T. BR. 


Tue Jouus Hopxixs UNIVERSITY, 
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